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PREFACE 


The administration of justice constituted a very vital ele- 
ment in the Athenian scheme of government. All officials and 
governing bodies and boards had more or less important ju- 
dicial functions to perform. In the processes of government 
the courts constantly intervened in a fashion quite unknown 
in a modern state. In the last resort they enforced the re- 
sponsibility of magistrates, passed upon proposed legislation, 
ratified treaties providing for reciprocity in litigation be- 
tween the contracting states, and by means of the ypa¢7 
wTapavouwy protected the constitution and exercised a salutary 
control over professional politicians. 

The materials available for tracing the development of 
Athenian legal institutions are comparatively meager and 
inadequate. The main source is Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. The later chapters, portraying the system introduced 
about the middle of the fourth century, leave little to be de- 
sired. This portion of the treatise might well have served as a 
textbook on practice and procedure for young men desirous of 
becoming professional speech-writers. But when one turns to 
the preceding review of Athenian constitutional history for 
information about the earlier period, where our other sources 
afford the least assistance, disappointment awaits him. n 

Aristotle is fully aware of the importance of Solonc- 
judicial reforms. Two of the three most important dem.c- 
cratic features of the constitution which he particularle- 
emphasizes are legal—freedom of prosecution and the appely 
to the Heliaea. And yet he has nothing to say about tere 
organization of the Heliaea, and his paragraph on the Arex 
agus is confined to vague generalities. One of the reasons we 
this neglect of detail may be his lack of interest in jud PA 
history. He was chiefly concerned with the constitution al ’ 
saw it in his own day. The story of its development - h: 
comparatively minor matter. But indications are not la, ¢ 
that reliable material for reconstructing the rarpuos roN'f 
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even if Aristotle had wished to do so, were not available. It 
was much discussed in the late fifth century when it became 
a political catch word and a party slogan. But it 1s extremely 
doubtful if even the would-be reformers knew much about it. 
The revolutionists of 411 B.c. were under the impression that 
the constitution of Cleisthenes was “not really democratical 
but closely akin to that of Solon” (Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens xxix. 3), if one may judge from the amendment of 
Cleitophon to the decree of Pythodorus providing for a con- 
stitutional commission. 

Cleisthenes was responsible for some extremely important 
judicial reforms. Among them, in all probability, were the 
reorganization of the Heliaea and the organization of the 
boulé of Five Hundred. But Aristotle dismisses the subject 
with the mention of the oath of the boulé and a reference to 
some “‘new laws.” 

In the age of Pericles the heliastic courts were highly 
organized and played an increasingly important réle in the 
state. But all the information Aristotle vouchsafes is that the 
dicasts numbered 6,000 and received pay. One would like to 
know precisely what prerogatives of the Areopagus were dis- 
tributed among the assembly, the boulé, and the heliastic 
courts. And no ancient source has a word to say about the 
functions of the board of Thirty appointed in 453-452 B.c. 
which, it seems likely, was second in importance to the thes- 

\othetae alone. These and other omissions, such as the date 
the establishment of public arbitration, would seem to indi- 
te that Aristotle was not much interested in legal history. 
x there could not have been the same lack of evidence for 
e fifth century as for the early period. 

The work of Aristotle, however, contains so much new 

terial that its recovery renewed and stimulated interest 

Athenian judicial history. Much attention has been de- 

-d to special topics in monographs, dissertations, and 

es in journals and dictionaries of antiquities. But the 
attempt to trace continuously the development of the 
avian judiciary is Lipsius’ “Einleitung” to Das Attische 
- und Rechtsverfahren. Though very brief, it is an admir- 
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able outline of an important phase of Athenian institutional 
history. Constant use has been made of it in the following 

ages, which are offered as a contribution to Greek judicial 
oar 

The earlier chapters of the present volume are devoted to 
a detailed discussion of the origin and development of legal 
processes among the Greeks down through the age of the law- 
givers. They constitute a necessary background for a history 
of the Athenian judiciary, which is essentially an account of 
the development of the Solonian Heliaea into the highly or- 
ganized dicasteries of the fourth century. The Solonian 
Heliaea is itself the direct descendant of the Homeric agora, 
which on occasion meted out justice to public offenders. 

In the chapters devoted to the Athenian system, the main 
theme is the machinery employed for administering justice. 
But matters which belong more properly to practice and pro- 
cedure have not been wholly excluded. The choice of topics 
to be treated in the present volume has in some cases been 
more or less arbitrary; but it is our intention in the near 
future to deal with some of the topics here omitted, as well 
as others in the general field of Greek judicial history. 

Some of the views set forth in the following pages are 
more or less speculative and conjectural. In dealing with a 
subject where adequate evidence is lacking, one inevitably 
has recourse to assumptions and conjectures. As a method of 
procedure they have a place particularly in the investigation 
of institutions, provided an effort is made to control conjec- 
tures by giving due attention to antecedents in earlier prac- 
tice and survivals in later practice. Institutions arise and de- 
velop most frequently by a process of evolution, and rarely 
disappear without leaving some trace or influence, even where 
revolution has intervened. 

On some of the topics discussed in the following pages we 
have already individually published articles in Classical Ph 
lology, and we desire to thank the editors of this journal ’ 
permission to make use of this material. In no sense, h« 
ever, have these articles been, reprinted. The material ¢ © 
tained in them has always been reorganized, amplif 
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brought up to date, and adapted to the needs of the present 
volume. 

We wish to thank Professor John Adams Scott, of North- 
western University, for his critical examination of the chap- 
ter on the Heroic Age and for the helpful suggestions which 
his expert knowledge of Homer enabled him to offer. He is 
in no sense, however, to be held responsible for opinions 
expressed on controversial points. Thanks also are due Pro- 
fessor A. P. Dorjahn, of Northwestern University, for read- 
ing the first five chapters in manuscript and for various sug- 
gestions during the progress of the work. We are indebted to 
our colleague, Professor Carl Darling Buck, for the note on 
the word #\aia, page 157. 

Miss Smith gratefully acknowledges the very material aid 
afforded her by a grant for research from the Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Rosert J. Bonner 
GERTRUDE SMITH 
University oF Cuicaco 
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CHAPTER I 
THE HEROIC AGE 


In his description of the four types of kingdoms Aristotle 
gives the following picture of that of the Heroic Age: 

There is a fourth species of kingly rule—that of the heroic times— 
which was hereditary and legal, and was exercised over willing subjects. 
For the first chiefs were benefactors of the people in arts or arms; they 
either gathered them into a community, or procured land for them; and 
thus they became kings of voluntary subjects, and their power was in- 
herited by their descendants. They took the command in war and presided 
over the sacrifices, except those which required a priest. They also decided 
causes either with or without an oath; and when they swore, the form of 
the oath was the stretching out of their scepter." 


Thucydides also is describing the kingship of heroic times 
when he says that formerly there had been hereditary king- 
ships based on fixed prerogatives: mpérepov 5¢ foav éxi pnrots 
yépact warpixal Bacideta.? Aristotle is interested in the king- 
ship itself rather than in the political organization of society 
in the Heroic Age. But from Homer it is possible to obtain a 
fairly complete picture of the state of affairs in early Greece. 
For the threefold division of society Homer uses the names 
which were current in later times. There was the clan (yévos), 
all the members of which claimed descent from a common 
ancestors Aside from the yévos there were the phratry 
(ppirpn) and the tribe (¢iAov), which appear only as military 
divisions in Homer. When the Greeks were assembled to go 

* Politics, 12850; cf. also his succeeding summary: ‘These, then, are the four 
kinds of royalty. First the monarchy of the heroic ages; this was exercised over 


voluntary subjects, but limited to certain functions; the king was a general and a 
judge, and had the control of religion.” Jowett’s translation. 

7 Thucydides i. 13. 1. 

3 Iliad xiii. 354. Cf. Glotz, La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en 
Gréce, pp. 12 ff. Accarding to Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, III, 582 ff., the 
‘vives had no official importance and was not a subdivision of the phratry. In Athens 
it was an aristocratic organization indicative of wealth and high birth and hence 
had considerable power. 
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to battle with the Trojans in the second book of the J/iad, 
they were organized by tribes and phratries.' It has regularly 
been assumed, owing to the later use of the terms @pyrpy and 
goddov, that in Homeric society the military organization was 
based on the political organization and that the phratry was 
composed of a group bound by common religious rites which 
developed into an organization for the defense of life and 
property. The tribe was a larger unit, originally including 
the members of one community.? However this may be, the 
importance of the phratry in public estimation 1s indicated 
by the Homeric line, 
agpntrwp abéutoros avéorids EoTiy Exetvos.3 


At the head of the Homeric state was a chief (Baotdets); 
and next to him, a council composed of other less powerful 
chiefs, likewise called Baotdeis.4 Finally there was an assem- 
bly composed of all freemen, which met irregularly to hear 
the plans presented to it by a chief. 

The king is regularly spoken of as “Zeus-born”’ or “Zeus- 
nurtured”; and the kings of whom Homer makes mention 
trace their descent to a god either immediately, as in the 
case of Achilles, or more remotely, as in the case of Agamem- 
non. The obedience of the people to their kings in the first 


t Jl. ii, 362. Elsewhere in Homer ¢iAov occurs only in such phrases as ¢6)op 
dvOpaxwy, dddov yuvarkv, pbdov Geav. The organization of the army in Athens in 
the historical period was by tribes. 


2 Botsford, The Athenian Constitution, pp. 95 ff., attributes to the tribe a much 
smaller part than to the phratry in the synoecism of communities later into organ- 
ized political cities. 

371, 1x. 63. 


4Myres, Political Ideas of the Greeks, pp. 64 ff., argues plausibly that the 
Homeric poems describe the conditions and customs of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries. In the following discussion no attempt will be made to distinguish be- 
tween earlier and later portions of Homer. The fully developed Homeric society will 
be described. Fanta’s entire argument about the Homeric state is used to prove 
earlier and later portions of the two poems (Der Staat in der “Ilias” und “‘Odyssee’’). 
Bréhier, Reo. historique, LXXXV, 1 ff., differentiates between the age of (1) the 
early [/tad and (2) the later portions of the Iliad, and the Odyssey. According to his 
theory, the quasi-feudal age of the earlier period, when the state was not yet in 
existence and the social organization depended only on fealty to a chief and his 
family, gives way to an organized aristocracy of the later period. 
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instance was probably due to this reputed divine descent. 
Each chief was suzerain to a group of lesser chiefs, who, in 
their turn, were suzerain to a group of subordinates. So a 
chief is described as more or less kingly according as he had 
more or fewer Jasileis subordinate to him.? For instance, 
Agamemnon is described as more kingly (Baotdebrepos) than 
Achilles? The kingship was in general hereditary, although 
a family might be set aside and another king chosen. Since 
this was the case, a king had to have many personal qualities 
aside from his wealth in order to maintain his authority. 
Different qualifications are mentioned as desirable,‘ in con- 
nection with various Homeric chiefs; for example, good gen- 
eralship, eloquence, wise counsel, superiority in athletics, pro- 
ficiency in the arts and crafts. The king might, of course, 
lack some of these qualities. Agamemnon, for instance, 
showed no prowess in athletics. When a king became old, 
he could be represented in war by his son, as in the case of 
Peleus and Achilles. The outward sign of the kingship was 
the scepter, which was inherited and which was carried by 
the king in council. The scepter of Agamemnon is repre- 
sented as being of divine workmanship.’ The revenues of 
the king came from various sources. The people gave him 
land, called his réuevos. In addition, frequent gifts were ex- 
pected from his people; and in sumptuous public entertain- 
ments for his guests the people were often called upon to 


*So the chief king might be described as BaciAebraros, Ii. ix. 69. Cf. Glotz, La 
cité grecque, pp. 45 f. Nillson, “Das Homerische Konigtum,” Sstzungsberichte d. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. KI. 1927, p. 27, says that the royal 
power in the J/iad consists primarily in military command. When the great mili- 
tary enterprises ceased, the lesser chiefs were no longer so closely connected with 
the king but became more independent (p. 37). 


* Ii. ix. 160. Cf. Glotz, Solidarité, p. 12. The wealth of the chieftains was doubt- 
less gained by force. Cf. Moreau, “Les assemblées politiques d’apres I’Jiiade et 
l'Odyssée,” Rev. d. études grecques, V1, 236 ff. 


3Cf. the threat to remove Telemachus from the succession in Ithaca, Od. 1. 
386; cf. xi. 174 ff. 

4 The good king is like a gentle father to his people (Od. v. 7 ff.). Helen describes 
Agamemnon as both a good king and a good warrior (J/. i11. 179). 


8 Cf. TL. ii, 101 ff. 
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contribute.? Further, from war and from marauding expedi- 
tions the largest share of the booty went to the king.? In the 
loosely organized state of Homeric society there were many 
duties which the king had to perform personally. He had to 
provide for the entertainment of guests and for the protec- 
tion of guests and suppliants. His earliest function as vil- 
lage chief in the earliest stage of society was doubtless the 
superintendence of the sacrifices for the community. This 1s 
one of his important functions in Homer.’ The king had 
charge of foreign relations, and it was he who made official 
visits to other cities and negotiated with them.’ The arbitral 
and judicial functions of the king were important.5 In war 
the king was the leader, and he had absolute authority. This 
is shown most strikingly in the case of Agamemnon, the 
chief leader of the Greek forces before Troy. Nobody ques- 
tioned his authority, and disrespectful criticism of him was 
viewed with disfavor even by the common people.’ The chief 
also had the duty of avenging those of his followers who were 
slain in battle. In this case he stood in the position of a rela- 
tive to his followers. This duty involved also the general 


™ Cf. Odysseus at the court of Alcinous, Od. viii. 390 ff.; cf. also xix. 197. 
7 E.g., the gift of more goats to Odysseus in the Cyclops adventure (Od. ix. 160). 


3 Cf. Agamemnon in charge of the sacrifice before the duel of Paris and Mene- 
laus, JJ. 111. 271 ff. 


4 Cf. the visit of Odysseus and Menelaus to Troy prior to the Trojan War, 
Il. in. 206 ff. 


5 Fanta, op. cit., p. §8, says that the king never appears as the real or single 
judge in the Iliad or the Odyssey. Arete is represented as settling the disputes even 
of men (Od. vii. 74). There is no doubt that this is viewed as a surprising situation. 
Arete’s capacity here is obviously that of arbitrator. Cf., on the judicial powers of 
the king in the Homeric period, Glotz, Etudes sociales et juridiques sur lantiquité 
grecque, p. 5, and Bréhier, Rev. historique, LX XXIV, 30, who says that the king 
does not draw judicial power from Zeus, but guards the customs of the city and 
this only in religious and military spheres, outside of which he has no judicial au- 
thority. Cf. p. 32: “Tout ce qui est dans les états modernes du ressort de la justice 
criminelle ou des tribunaux civils était tranché souverainement par un accord entre 
les particuliers. Cet accord n’était souvent que le résultat d’une longue lutte qui 
pouvait ensanglanter la cité pendant plusieurs générations, etc.” Cf. also, sdid., 
LXXXYV, 21. 


© Cf. the case of Thersites, Ji, ii. 212 ff. 
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protection of his followers at all times.” Absolute as the 
authority of the king would appear to be from this summary, 
it is nevertheless not to be supposed that there were no limi- 
tations on his power. In the first place he would not venture 
to disturb the time-honored customs and privileges of the 
people. And a more definite check is to be found in the ad- 
vice and opinions of the Council of Elders and the general 
assembly.’ 

The Council of Elders (yépovres) was composed of the 
petty chiefs. It is probable that the number of the members 
of the council was not fixed but depended on the number that 
the king wanted to consult.3 Obviously the council of the 
most prominent chieftain in a community would be composed 
of the foremost men. Before Troy the council was composed 
of all the other leaders together with Agamemnon as chief. 
Of course, many of these chiefs in their own communities at 
home were scepter-bearing kings, but in the army they gave 
way to Agamemnon as the most kingly. These lesser chief- 
tains also were reputed to be of divine origin. In general 
they exhibited the same characteristics, that is, they were 
good generals, orators, and counselors. The ostensible func- 
tion of the boulé was to act as a consultative and advisory 
body. The king seems frequently to have laid his plans be- 
fore the boulé before they were brought before the general 
assembly. Since the king selected his council, he naturally 
was the one who summoned it. The council had no actual 
power to restrict the authority of the king, but in practice 
it must have had considerable influence in this regard. He 
must often have listened to the wisdom of the boulé and have 
accepted it, even though he had to disregard his own plans. 
On the other hand, there was nothing to hinder him from 
carrying through his own designs even if the whole council 
disapproved.‘ He took his counselors’ opinions under con- 


‘Cf. Fanta, op. cét., pp. 64 ff. * Cf. Nillson, op. cit., p. 28. 
3 Cf. Moreau, op. cit., pp. 236 ff. 


4 Moreau, op. cit., p. 249. The king might bring any matter before the council 
but was not forced to submit any. 
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sideration, but himself made the final decision. With Bots- 
ford it seems fair to say that the strength or weakness of the 
boulé depended very largely on the character of the king.’ 
The members of the council are called BovAndédpor.* 

The popular assembly was composed of all adult free male 
members of the community. It cannot be assumed that the 
right to call an assembly belonged to the king alone. No one 
questioned the authority of Telemachus to call a meeting to 
deal with the suitors; and yet it is certain that this point 
would have been raised by the suitors, who were anxious to 
prevent the intervention of the people, if the sole right to 
summon the assembly belonged to the king.‘ At a later time 
Penelope proposed to have Laertes appeal to the people;s 
and the suitors themselves, after their attempt to waylay and 
kill Telemachus, were in dread of another appeal to the peo- 
ple which might result in their banishment. Both Nestor 
and Odysseus expressed surprise that the people did not inter- 
fere to protect Penelope and Telemachus.’? Aegyptius, the 
father of one of the suitors but a friend of Odysseus, clearly 
intimates that anyone who had important news might sum- 
mon a meeting of the people: 


* Cf. Agamemnon’s taking of Briseis and the straits in which his act left the 
army (J/. i. 318 ff.). On the other hand, he yielded with regard to Chryseis. Another 
instance is the treatment of Polydamas by Hector as a result of his opposition, 
although Hector was obviously in the wrong (J/. xviii. 285 ff.). 


2 Op. cit., p. 118. 3 JI. 1. 144. 


4 Od. 11. 6 ff.; cf. itt. 137; xvi. 361 ff.; also J/. 1. 53; xix. 34. It is surprising to 
learn that the assembly of the second book of the Odyssey is the first meeting since 
the departure of Odysseus. Fanta, op. cit., p. 87, regards this as proof that the king 
regularly summoned the assembly. There is a strong temptation to regard the 
statement of Aegyptius as a rhetorical exaggeration. Moreau, op. cif., p. 214, re- 
marks: “Il est sans doute extraordinaire qu'Ithaque ait passé vingt ans sans agora, 
et 81 j’osais, je dirais volontiers que je n’en crois rien.” Finsler, “Das Homerische 
K6nigtum,” Neue Jahr. fir Phil., XVII, 321, sees, in the meeting, “die Wiederkehr 
geordneter Zustande.” This seems to be correct. The interests of the suitors had 
made it desirable that there should be no meetings. 


5 Od. iv. 735 ff. There is no indication that Laertes had special authority during 
the absence of Odysseus, whose representative was Mentor (Od. ii. 226 ff.). 


6 Od. xvi. 375 ff. 
7 [bid., iii. 214 ff.; xvi. 95 ff. 
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viv de rls 00’ Fyepe; riva xpew rdcov Ike 
ne viwy dvdpayv, ol xpoyevéorepol cou; 
née tw’ ayyedlnv orparod eExdvev Epxopévoro, 


te Tt Sihyuwoy Edo nupaboxeras 43’ ivopwent 


It would seem, then, that the right to summon an assembly 
was open to all, both chieftains and common people.’ But 
not always was an assembly formally summoned. It was the 
natural instinct of Greeks to resort to the place of assembly, 
even without special summons, when anything happened 
that concerned the whole community. Thus the Ithacans, 
on hearing of the slaughter of the suitors, assembled of their 
own accord in the agora. They went there automatically 
since it was the one certain place for information and discus- 
sion. It was the common daily meeting place.‘ 

Formal meetings were held at irregular intervals. After 
Telemachus called the people to assembly, Aegyptius is rep- 
resented as saying that the assembly had not met in Ithaca 
since the departure of Odysseus twenty years before.’ But 
the assembly could be summoned whenever there was a mat- 
ter to put before it. For example, at the beginning of the 
second book of the J/iad Agamemnon dispatches heralds to 
call the people to assembly so that he may make trial of their 
spirit. The Achaeans assemble with the utmost eagerness 
and promptness. Evidently, assembly meetings were of 
great interest to the army.® Achilles calls a meeting of the 
people to discuss the plague.’ Doubtless he sent out heralds 
just as Agamemnon did. Alcinous calls an assembly of the 
Phaeacians to inform them of the arrival of a stranger whom 
they are to entertain and afterwards to escort home.’ All 


* [bid., ii, 28 fF. 
2 Cf. Moreau, op. cit., p. 213, and Finsler, op. cét., p. 327. 
3 Od. xxiv. 420. 


4 This may be inferred from the remark about Achilles that during the period 
of the wrath he did not frequent the man-ennobling assembly (Ji. i. 490). This is 
better than to suppose that the called assemblies were so frequent that his absence 
during the few days of his wrath was a matter for remark. 


5 Od. ii. 26 f. 6 7), ii. 86 fF. 1 Ibid., 1. $4. 8 Od. viii. 4 ff. 
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three of these meetings are called for the purpose of giving 
information to the people, and the first two particularly for 
getting the reaction of the people to the subject in hand. The 
assembly afforded a means of communicating information 
and orders to the people, who were eager for news and could 
always be counted upon to assemble readily. The person who 
called the assembly was not necessarily the one who intro- 
duced the business before it.' The consultative and delibera- 
tive character of the assembly develops later, but is firmly 
established in the time of Homer, as evidenced by the case of 
the assembly called by Achilles wherein various people gave 
their opinions with regard to the plague and the course to be 
followed. That the speakers were not necessarily chieftains is 
illustrated by the case of Thersites, who was apparently a 
common soldier—the only one named in the J/iad.? On more 
than one occasion he had ventured to criticize the chieftains 
in the assembly. Apparently, then, after the business had been 
brought before the meeting, anyone had a right to speak in 
approbation or criticism. The man of the common people, 
however, had to be careful of his words, for the chieftains did 
not take kindly to criticism from their inferiors. It 1s note- 
worthy that nobody questioned the right of Thersites to 
speak; the criticism 1s directed altogether against what he 
says. 

Fanta} argues that there was a second assembly, called 
6éxos, in which the king, surrounded by his chiefs, gave orders 
to the people or informed them about public matters. There 
was no opportunity for discussion. Some scholars regard the 
word as another designation of the council of chiefs, the 
Bovdy.* Moreau rejects both of these theories on the ground 
that 6&xos means merely “sitting”; hence it may refer to 
any seated assembly, and therefore should not be regarded 
as having any such exact meaning as either of these two 

1Cf. Ii. x. 203. For some examples of topics treated by the assembly, cf. 
Moreau, oP. cit., pp. 227 ff. 

37]. 11. 212 fF. 3 Op. cit., p. 77. 

4 Buchholz, Die homerischen Realien, Vol. 11, Part 1, Section I, § 4; Glotz, La 
cité, pp. $4 and $9. 

5 Moreau, op. cit., pp. 209 f. 
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theories would attribute to it, especially in view of the lack 
of detail in any of the passages in which @&xos occurs. At any 
rate, there is no need to suppose that there was a third 
assembly." 

In this period, deliberative, executive and Judicial func- 
tions were not yet distinct. The political organization of the 
Homeric state had developed from such patriarchal com- 
munities as the one described in the case of the Cyclopes.? 
The authority of the father under such a system had devel- 
oped into the authority of the king in the Homeric state. 
Naturally there are found in Homer no laws in the sense in 
which the Xenophontic Pericles defined them: zaéyres yap 
ovro. vopot eloiv obs 7d mrAROos cuvedOdv Kai Soxiudoay éeypaye 
gdpatov & re det wrovety xai & py.* But there were, nevertheless, 
definite ideas of & re det movety xai & wn, though they had not 
yet been formulated in codes and constitutions. And the 
notion of orderliness and of obedience to the prevailing 
standards of right and Justice was expressed by such words as 
ebvouin, elmyeoin, and ebd.xin. 

The @éucores were the nearest approach to laws. Strictly 
speaking, they were pronouncements of the king indicating 
in an authoritative fashion what was right and proper (6éu1s) 
in a particular set of circumstances. A éus was given only 
to properly qualified men, and to them it transmitted the 
pleasure and advice of the gods.4 Such men were the kings, 
of course. The king held a scepter, a hereditary symbol of 
power; he acquired communion with the gods through ritual 
acts, and he summoned meetings of the whole people before 
whom he made known his decisions.5 It will be seen from 


™For the meaning of the word 6é«os and the passages in which it occurs, cf. 
Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, 5.0. 

* Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. WU: The Jurisprudence 
of the Greek City, p. 1. 


3 Xen, Mem. i. 2. 42. 


‘Maine, Lectures on the Early History of Institutions, p. 35: “Among the 
Achaeans of Homer the chief has ceased to be priest, but he is still judge; and his 
judicial sentences, Okuicres, or ‘dooms,’ however much they may be drawn in reality 
from preexisting usage, are believed to be dictated to him from on high.” 
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this that originally all decisions were regarded as divinely 
inspired, but in the Homeric period the notion of a divine 
source had largely disappeared. None of these inspired judg- 
ments is recorded in the poems. 

Along with 6éus, dixm shared the general idea of justice, 
and is used to supplement the Homeric legal vocabulary. 
dixn strictly represents the application by the human agent 
of the 6éus, which comes from the gods. Since his applica- 
tion may be wrong, there being a multiplicity of 6éuores, 
it is possible to speak of crooked judgments (oxodtal O€urores). 
The particular 6é4:s which fits a particular case has not been 
applied, but some other #éus which does not fit. Glotz? 


Cf. Gilbert, Beitrdge zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des griechischen Gerichts- 
verfahrens, p. 463. 

2 Solidarité, pp. 21 ff. He sees in 6éus family law of a supernatural and myste- 
rious origin, and in dle custom which regulates interfamily relations, also of divine 
origin but less mysterious in its workings than Ogus. Cf. Arudes, pp. 3 ff. For the 
dependence of law on religion, cf. ibid., pp. 1 ff. Sandys discusses the two words as 
follows (Encyclopaedia Britannica, article “‘Greek Law,” p. 501): “Diké (Sle), 
assigned by Curtius (Etym. 134) to the same root as éelxvys, primarily means ‘a 
way pointed out,’ a ‘course prescribed by usage,’ hence ‘way’ or ‘fashion,’ 
‘manner’ or ‘precedent.’ In the Homeric poems it sometimes signifies a ‘doom’ 
of law, a legal ‘right,’ a ‘lawsuit’; while it is rarely synonymous with ‘justice,’ 
as in Od. xiv. 84, where ‘the gods honor justice.’ 

“Various senses of ‘right’ are expressed in the same poems by themis (és), 
a term assigned (4. 254) to the same root as riénus. In its primary sense themts 
is that which ‘has been laid down’; hence a particular decision or ‘doom.’ The 
plural shemistes implies a body of such precedents, ‘rules of right,’ which the king 
receives from Zeus with his sceptre (Ji, ix. 99). Themis and diké have sometimes 
been compared with the Roman fas and jus respectively, the former being regarded 
as of divine, the latter of human origin; and this is more satisfactory than the latest 
view (that of Hirzel), which makes ‘counsel’ the primary meaning of themis.” 

Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee im frithen Griechentum, rejects, as does Hirzel (Dike, 
Themis und Verwandtes), both of the etymologies given above. gus he assigns to 
the root Oeu- as found in such words as OéueSAa, Oepettua, and asserts that the word 
originally meant “hill,” then “the holy hill,” then the chthonic deity dwelling in the 
hill, then the oracle, and finally the heavenly command. Consequently the word 
signified the command of Zeus and was extended to the commands of kings and 
judges (pp. 41 ff.). dlen is connected with dcxety and means “‘a throw,” signifying 
the cast of a vote which decides a dispute (pp. 70 ff.). On the two words, cf. also 
E. Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, 1, 19 ff.; Steinwenter, Die Streitheendigung durch 
Urteil, Schiedsspruch und Vergleich nach griechischem Rechte, pp. 32 ff.; Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, 11, 82 f.; Bréhier, Reo. historique, LX XXIV, 30; Hirzel, 
Op. cit, pp. 53, 94; Maine, Ancient Law, pp..4 f.; Finsler, op. cit., p. 329. For ex- 
amples of Sus and dlen, cf. Myres, op. cit., pp. 126 ff. and 169 ff. 
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explains the relationship of the two words by saying that 
Séuicres are inspired, spontaneous judgments while dixa re- 
fer to judgments which are based on custom. The abstract 
idea of justice is expressed not by demoroatvn but by dixn. 
And a person who refuses to do what is right is adéuoros ; 
but a righteous man is dixaios, not Oewords. Oenoredw, in 
the sense of “pronounce judgment,” occurs, but dixdtw is 
the more common word. Kopivw 1s also used of the exercise 
of judicial functions, in such phrases as xpivwor Oéuoras. 

Crimes and criminals are unknown to Homer.? The con- 
ception of crime as a wrong which was a menace to society 
was not yet formulated, though it is dimly foreshadowed in 
the feeling of abhorrence for the fomenter of civil strife so 
well voiced by Nestor: 

adpnrwp abéucoros avéorids éorey ExEtvos 
. ds wroNeuou Eparar éErtdnpiou dKpudevTos.” 

The administration of justice, then, necessarily was largely 
an informal matter in Homer, carried out mainly by the two 
parties involved, whom we should call the prosecutor and 
the defendant. The commonest method of obtaining redress 
was probably by self-help. In modern criminal law, self-help 
in the form of self-defense against aggression plays an im- 
portant rdle subject to certain restrictions.’ But in the Ho- 
meric age there were no restrictions upon the exercise of self- 


1 Levi, Delitto e Pena nel Pensiero dei Greci, p. 38, finds one exception: “Un 
solo tipo di degenerato, come direbbesi ora, ricorda I’Ihhade: Tersite.” But Thersites 
cannot fairly be called a criminal. 


471, ix. 63 f. 


3 Anyone may resist attacks upon himself or his property. But the law requires 
that the resistance shall not be more than is sufficient for the purposes of self- 
defense; for the prevention of a wrong, not its redress, is the object of self-defense. 
But in the case of certain wrongs the common law allows true remedial self-help. 
One may expel a trespasser, retake goods of which he is the rightful owner, or abate 
a nuisance. So far as assisting another to defend himself is concerned, it is certain 
that a person may always defend those whose relation to him implies protection. 
It has even been held that a man may defend anyone; but his right to assist is no 
greater than the other’s right to defend himself. In practice these rights are materi- 
ally restricted by the prohibition against carrying weapons. The example of Sir 
Frederick Pollock is followed in using the English equivalent of the expressive Ger- 
man Selbsthulfe. The distinction between self-defense and self-help which he points 
out has no application here (The Law of Torts, p. 181). 
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help save such as were imposed by the individual’s own weak- 
ness. The general custom of carrying arms greatly facilitated 
recourse to this method of obtaining redress. Relatives and 
friends were always expected to espouse the cause of the in- 
jured. Even wrongdoers could count on the assistance of 
their kinsmen. Odysseus, in his character of Cretan refugee, 
wondered why Telemachus was not aided in his troubles by 


his brothers: 
olol wep dvip 
Mapvapevoror wérole, kai el wéya vetKos Spnrat." 


And later, disguised as a beggar, he said to the suitors, 
“Many an infatuate deed I did, giving place to mine own 
hardihood and strength, and trusting to my father and my 
brethren.”? Within his own household the master punished 
his servants even to the extent of inflicting death.3 And, like 
the Cyclopes, each man Oeuorever raidwy 95’ dddxuv.4 It was 
the duty of the father to avenge the wrongs of those who 
were under his protection, including the servants.s 

There are various specific cases in Homer in which the 
injured party sought redress by self-help. For instance, 
adultery, seduction, or rape was punished by the husband 
or nearest relative in the case of a free woman, by the master 
in the case of aslave. It is probable that Aegisthus’ adultery 
with Clytemnestra is regarded as aggravating the murder of 
Agamemnon, and his death at the hands of Orestes 1s an ex- 
piation of the seduction as well as of the murder.® That the 
punishment would have been so severe if the sole fault of 
Aegisthus had been adultery is doubtful. It is clear that the 
injured relative might exact a fine from the adulterer, as 


* Od. xvi. 97 f. 

2 Tbid., xviii. 139 f. 

3 Odysseus punished with death the goatherd and faithless maidservants (Od, 
xxii. 457 ff.). 

4 Od. ix. 114f. Cf. Il. ix. 447 ff., where Amyntor curses his son and drives him 
into banishment for debauching his concubine. 


5 One of Odysseus’ charges against the suitors was that they had debauched 
the female servants. 


6 Od. i. 35 ff. 
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Hephaestus did in the lay of Demodocus.’ Anteia, the wife 
of Proetus, falsely accused Bellerophon of improper proposals 
and insisted that her husband should slay him. Accordingly 
Proetus took steps to compass his death by guile after ban- 
ishing him.? The fact that Proetus sought to bring about 
his death in such a roundabout fashion strongly suggests that 
slaying was not the customary punishment for adultery in 
Homeric Greece and was not considered justifiable. On the 
other hand, Proetus may have resorted to a trick through 
fear of the power of Bellerophon. Amyntor punished his son 
Phoenix for debauching his concubine by cursing and banish- 
ing him.‘ One of the explicit charges which Odysseus made 
against the suitors before he proceeded to slay them was 
Suwiow 5 yuvakl wapevvdtecbe Biaiws. This amounts to 
rape if, indeed, Braiws is to be taken literally, but it probably 
means merely “‘in defiance of decency,’’s for, in view of the 
fact that these women are afterward punished for unchastity, 
one should not look for the precision of an Athenian indict- 
ment in Odysseus’ charge. The conduct of both suitors and 
servants was an intolerable insult to the master and called 
for redress.° 

Robbery in the form of cattle-lifting and piracy was ex- 
tremely common. Against piracy, the individual, even when 
aided by his friends, had but slight means of protection. Both 
piracy and cattle-lifting on a large scale were matters for 
the community as a whole to redress. Against ordinary steal- 

t [bid., viii. 266 ff. Glotz, Solidarité, p. 383, finds in the passage a similarity to 
the Gortyn code which makes provisions for pecuniary settlement with the injured 
husband. Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 234, deals with the case at some length. The whole 
transaction is explained as “the substitution of a convention with Poseidon for the 
convention with Ares, as originally proposed by Poseidon.” Treston, Poine, p. 58, 
uses this case to prove that there was in Homeric times among the Pelasgians a 
distinction between cases in which slaying was justifiable and those in which it was 
not. The suggestion that there was a prescribed posxdypra renders it likely that the 
killing of an adulterer was not justifiable. Cf. Gernet, Reo. d. études grecques, XXX 


(1917), 249 ff.; Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Greece, pp. 62 ff. 
and 69 ff. 


7 Ji. vi. 160 ff. Cf. Treston, op. cit., p. 59. 
3 Cf. Treston, op. cit., p. 58. 
471. ix. 454 ff. 5 Od. xxii. 37. 6 Jbid., xxii. 418. 
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ing a man had some chance of protecting himself. If, under 
cover of mist or darkness, his sheepfolds or herds were raided, 
he might trace the lost animals and seek to recover them." 
But the mere finding of stolen animals would not suffice if 
the robber who operated by stealth was prepared to resort 
to force. Iphitus lost his life in trying to recover some stolen 
horses from Heracles.2 But the vigilant owner might sur- 
prise the thief in the act, and men were not infrequently 
wounded in protecting their cattle and sheep. 

Self-help in another form in a case akin to robbery is seen 
in the action of Achilles after the taking of Briseis.4 Realiz- 
ing his inability to recover Briseis by force, he refrained from 
battle. The subsequent losses of the Greeks compelled Aga- 
memnon not only to offer to return Briseis but also to add 
many valuable gifts. 

There is an intimation of self-help in Achilles’ impulse to 
slay Agamemnon at the first suggestion of the taking of 
Briseis.5 His desire was overruled by Athena’s timely inter- 
vention. This situation arose in the midst of a violent quar- 
rel between Achilles and Agamemnon. Assault and battery 
arising out of disputes and quarrels of various kinds must 
have been of common occurrence among men who habitually 
carried arms. For example, a quarrel about boundary 
stones, such as is described in a simile of the J/iad, might 
easily lead to a personal encounter.® Threats of violence no 
doubt often caused men to refrain from insisting on their 
rights.’ 

It has been observed that the redress sought by the in- 
jured person included not merely the restitution of property 
destroyed, stolen, or withheld, but also substantial damages.® 

* Tl. 11. 10 f. Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, was a skilful 
thief (Od. xix. 396). 

2 Od. xxi. 22 ff. 4I1. 1. 320 ff. 

3 [bid., xvii. 471 ff. 5 [bid., i. 188 ff. 

© Tbid., xii. 421 ff.; cf. the fight between Irus and Odysseus, Od. xviii. 1 ff. 


7 Laomedon is said by threats of violence to have defrauded Apollo and Poseidon 
of their wages (J/. xxi. 435 ff.). 


® Such damages were known as rlun, rows, and more specifically porxaypra. Cf. 
Ferrini, Quid conferat ad iuris criminalis historiam Homericorum Hesiodorumque 
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The suitors offered to make terms on this basis; and the 
Trojans agreed to return Helen and her treasures, together 
with suitable damages, if Menelaus slew Paris in the duel. 
To these examples cited by Lipsius may be added the offer 
of Antilochus’ to pay reasonable damages as well as to restore 
the prize he wrongfully won from Menelaus in the chariot 
race. When the suitors proposed that Telemachus send his 
mother back to her father, he refused to dismiss her against 
her will, partly because her dowry would have to be restored, 
together with a substantial sum in the way of damages. It 
is true that the words xaxdv dé ue TAN’ GrroTivery "Ikapiw may 
refer to the restitution of the dowry only; but the next line, 
éx yap TOU warpds Kaxd weloouar, Seems to indicate that more 
than mere restitution is contemplated.’ In effect, the wager 
in the trial scene and the poryéypea in cases of adultery 
amount to damages.‘ 

Of self-help in obtaining redress for the killing of relatives 
there is a number of instances. Thirteen homicides are men- 
tioned apart from the slaying of the suitors and of the fol- 
lowers of Aegisthus and Agamemnon.’ The typical wanderer 
from his native country is the fleeing homicide,‘ and the typi- 
cal trial-scene pictured on the shield of Achilles arises out of 
a homicide. There is no trace in the poems of the later con- 
ception that homicide involves the pollution both of the 


poematum studium, p. 17. Cf. the Hesiodic use of éuoeh}, Works and Days, 333. 
On the question of row, cf. Lipsius, Das Atische Recht, pp. 7 ff. 


*Cf. the version preserved by Herodotus (ii. 118) according to which an 
embassy under Menelaus demanded the return of Helen and the stolen property as 
well as ray ddumpdrow dlxas. Cf. Il. iti. 205 ff. for the embassy. 


2 J), xxiii. 591 ff. 
3 Od. ii. 132 ff. There is a possibility that rod wrarpés may refer to Telemachus’ 
own father. At any rate, the words +4)’ drorivey suggest a penalty. Lipsius, op. 


cit., p. 10, n. 29, thinks the dowry alone is in question. Cf. J/. ix. 634, where the 
words are used of paying blood-money. 


4 Cf. infra, pp. 31 ff. Fanta, op. cit., p. 84, wrongly regards wetpap as referring 
to the deposit (J/. xviii. 501). 
5 Od. iv. 536. 


_ STI. xxiv. 480. When Odysseus desires to conceal his identity and account for 
his wandering from Crete, he pretends that he slew a man (Od. xiii. 259). 
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slayer and of those who associated with him.* Eumaeus, the 
swineherd, comes close to this conception, so far as the slayer 
himself is concerned. The disguised Odysseus had prophesied 
that Eumaeus’ master was on the point of returning, and he 
offered to permit Eumaeus to slay him if the prophecy 
should not be fulfilled. Eumaeus refused the wager saying: 

Aye, stranger, so should I indeed win fair fame and prosperity among 
men both now and hereafter, if I, who brought thee to my hut and gave 


thee entertainment, should then slay thee, and take away thy dear life. 
With a ready heart thereafter should I pray to Zeus, son of Cronos.? 


The suitors even propose to seek the counsel of the gods re- 
garding the contemplated murder of Telemachus.3 

Outside of the circle of the dead man’s kinsmen and 
friends,‘ there is no indication of any popular sentiment 
against ordinary homicide. Odysseus, in his character of 
Cretan refugee, had told a tale to Eumaeus in which he rep- 
resented himself as the slayer of the son of Idomeneus. It 
would be hard to imagine a more cowardly murder than 
this. And yet Eumaeus receives the supposed murderer with 
all the respect due a stranger in accordance with the prevail- 
ing customs.5 Several homicides are mentioned who were 
living as honored members of communities to which they had 
come as exiles. The slaying of parents, however, met with 
universal condemnation. Phoenix, the aged companion of 


* There are some instances of ceremonial purification (cf. Z/. i. 313; vi. 266 ff.; 
etc.), but there is no indication that the feeling extended to homicide particularly. 
For a discussion of the subject, cf. Drerup, Homerische Poetik, Vol. 1: Das Homerpro- 
blem in der Gegenwart, p. 147; Ferrini, op. cit., pp. 22 f.; Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 228 ff.; 
Lipsius, op. cit., p. 9, n. 25; Gillies, “Purification in Homer,” Class. Quar., XIX, 
71 ff.; Gardikas, 7d rowdy xal ldla 7d dovixdy Slxasov zap’ ‘Ophpy, ’AOnva (1919), 
pp. 209 ff.; Treston, op. cit., p. 112; and Calhoun, op. cit., p. 16. The Theoclymenus 
episode (Od. xv. 223 ff.) shows quite clearly that no pollution was involved. Nor 
is the acceptance of blood-money compatible with the pollution idea. For the age 
of Hesiod, cf. infra, p. 53. 

2 Od. xiv. 402 ff. (Murray’s translation): 

tetv’, obrw yap xév poe bixdeln 1’ dperh re 

eln éx’ dx0pGrous Gua 7’ abrixa xal perérera, 
bs 0” bel bs kXuolny Eyayor xal Eelna dixa, 
abris 82 xrelvaspu dlrov 7’ dxd Oupdr ddolunr’ 
apéppwy xey 9) trata Ala Kpovlwva Mrolyuny. 


3 Od. xvi. 402. 4 [bid., iii. 3105 iv. 535. 5 Ibid., xiii. 259 ff. 
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Achilles, tells of his feud with his father and of his design to 
slay him. But, owing to his fear of “the people’s voice and 
the many reproaches of men,” who would call him parricide, 
he refrained.‘ In later Greek story Orestes slew his mother 
Clytemnestra. In Homer it is not explicitly stated that he 
was responsible for her death, but it is assumed, for she died 
with Aegisthus and no other cause for her death is given. 
But the honor Orestes won for avenging his father’s murder 
does not imply public approval of matricide under any cir- 
cumstances.? And we may be sure that the wife who com- 
passed the death of her husband would be freely condemned. 
Menelaus has nothing to say of Clytemnestra’s share in the 
plot against Agamemnon; Aegisthus alone is responsible for 
his death. Nestor, too, seems to lay the blame Me treach- 
ery to her husband upon Aegisthus and the potpa Ocav, 
though he does call her orvyep7.4. Agamemnon’s spirit speaks 
bitterly of her and says she has brought disgrace not only 
upon herself but upon her whole sex.’ He does not say ex- 
plicitly that she murdered him but implies that she had at 
least planned the murder. Asa rule men shrank from slaying 
a guest. Heracles’ murder of Iphitus is aggravated by the 
fact that Iphitus was his guest. And the refusal of Eumaeus 
to accept Odysseus’ wager, which has already been quoted, 
affords further evidence of this prevailing sentiment.’ 

The idea that murder is a menace to society 1s modern; 
in Homer it is regarded as the concern of the relatives alone 
and such partisans as they can assemble. Public sentiment 
not only tolerated blood-feuds but even demanded that men 
should avenge the death of their kinsmen.® Shame and dis- 


* Il. ix. 459 ff.; cf. Buchholz, op. cit., II, 83. 

7 Od. 1. 298. 4 Ibid., iii, 269 ff., 310. 

3 [bid., iv. 518 ff. 5 Ibid., xi. 429 ff. 

© Tbid., xxi. 27 fF.: 
3s yw Eetvor ddvra xarkxraver @ bi olxy, 
oxérdos, ob82 Gedy Savy aldéicar’ obdt rparefay, 
Thy fy ol rapinxer. 

1 [bid., xiv. 402 ff. 

® On the blood-feud, cf. Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 47 ff. and 94 ff. 
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When men of rank were concerned in a homicide, the 
resulting feud might involve so many as to amount to civil 
war. Tlepolemus, to avoid a disastrous feud, gathered his 
faction together and founded a settlement in Rhodes.? Civil 
war would have been the result of the feud between Odysseus 
and the relatives of the suitors had they not become recon- 
ciled. When once the fugitive got away, he did not seem as a 
rule to be in any danger. Twice the fleeing slayer is called 
a suppliant. But what he asks for is not protection but shel- 
ter, or assistance in continuing his flight. Theoclymenus 
professed to fear pursuit, but apparently his fears were 
groundless.? But the passage indicates that fugitive homi- 
cides were sometimes pursued by relatives of their victims. 
The lot of the murderer banished for life must often have been 
hard. The spirit of Patroclus speaks bitterly of his banish- 
ment, though he found in Peleus a noble patron and in 
Achilles a loving comrade. Aegisthus is the only murderer 
who suffered death. He had committed a dastardly murder, 
and Nestor suggests that if Menelaus had slain him he would 
have denied him funeral rites. Menelaus himself gives no 
hint of such an intention, had he forestalled Orestes in slay- 
ing Agamemnon’s murderer.‘ Three homicides paid no pen- 
alty. Heracles slew a stranger whose death could have been 
avenged only by war.s Meleager’s distinguished services in 
saving his city from sack probably enabled him to defy the 
machinations of his incensed mother; the punishment of 
Orestes by avenging furies is unknown to Homer.’ 

t IL, ii. 655. 3 Il, xxiii. 85 fF. 

2 Od. xv. 271. 4 Od. iii. 256 fF.; iv. 547. 

5 Ibid., xxi. 28; cf. Il. xvi. 58-59, 

rhv Oy kx xapav Erero xpelwy 'Ayapéuvwv 
*"Arpeléns cs el rev’ drlunror peravaorny, 
for the position of a stranger. 

6 J). ix. 565 ff. 

7 Murderers are spoken of in one passage as men scized by a grievous curse: 

ws 8’ Sr’ dy Gvdp’ Eryn rune) N4Bp, 5s 7’ warpy 
dara xaraxrelyas &\Xwy itixero Sijpor. 


(IL xxiv. 480-81). The &ry is best taken as that which caused the homicide. The 
notion of &ry following a homicide seems to belong to a later period. But Homer 
does mention curses called down upon wrongdoers (J/. ix. 453 ff., 565 ff.; Od. ii. 135). 
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The acceptance of blood-money seems to have been com- 
aratively rare. Apart from the trial scene pictured on the 
shield of Achilles, which arose out of an agreement to settle 
a homicide for a blood-price, there is no specific case. A man 
who has settled with the slayer of a brother or a son for a 
large sum is cited in a simile of the //iad* as an instance of 
commendable, though perhaps unusual, self-restraint. We 
do not know what considerations induced relatives to accept 
blood-money. There is no trace of a tendency to put pressure 
on relatives to induce them to forego the blood-feud. Neither 
is there any indication that the circumstances under which 
the homicide was committed were ever taken into account. 
The modern classification of homicide as justifiable and excus- 
able was unknown. The distinction between involuntary 
homicide (¢é6vos dxovows) and voluntary homicide (gévos 
éxovotos) belongs to a later period.? Patroclus committed 
the homicide for which he was banished, odk wv. This 
case shows further that not even extreme youth saved one 
from the penalties of manslaughter.’ 

There 1s no reliable clue to the origin of the practice of 
taking blood-money.‘ It has been suggested that it was to 
defray the expenses of sacrifices to appease the spirit of the 
dead. There 1s a hint of this in Achilles’ promise to share 
with the spirit of Patroclus the ransom he received for Hec- 
tor’s body.S Neither is there any trace of the modern idea 
of compensation measured by the damages suffered by sur- 
viving relatives.® 


ix. 632 ff. 7 Cf. infra, p. 53. 
3 ebré se rurOdyv tyra Mevoircos tt 'Oxderros 
fyayer bytrepdvd’ dvdpoxracins iro Avypis, 
fuare tQ bre watéa xaréxravory 'Audiddpavros 
vhavos, olx Biduy, dud’ dorpayddoao: xodwieis. 
—Il. xxiii. 85 ff. 
In a modern court such a homicide might be adjudged excusable if, indeed, the 
perpetrator was of an age at which he could be tried at all. Under seven years there 
is no liability; between seven and fourteen there is a rebuttable presumption of in- 
capacity for entertaining a criminal intent. 


‘Cf. Drerup, op. cit., p. 146. 
SI. xxiv. 595; cf. Bréhier, De graecorum judiciorum origine, pp. 38 f. 


6 Lord Campbell's act of 1846 enabled the wife, husband, parent, and child to 
collect the actual damages suffered by the death of one who was killed by somebody's 
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It is clear that the idea of self-help on the part of an indi- 
vidual easily develops into community self-help in cases in 
which the state is injured directly or indirectly through one 
of its citizens. The popular sentiment against wrongdoers, 
which is revealed in community action and which lies at the 
base of the conception of criminal law, was active in the time 
of Homer. There are numerous cases in which wrongdoers 
committed acts which affected the whole community alike. 
A common example of this class of offender is the man who, 
by committing depredations upon a neighboring people, in- 
volved his fellow-citizens in responsibility. Neither the king 
nor the council ever undertook to punish the offender. Nor- 
mally, such offenses were punished, if at all, by the people. 
Even in a Homeric community, public opinion was quickly 
crystallized" and easily translated into action through the 
medium of the popular assembly. In any free community, 
public opinion is always a latent power. Odysseus, in his 
character of Cretan refugee, bears testimony to the power 
of public opinion—yader} 5’ éxe Squov dijyis—that forced him 
to go to war in Troy.? Some scholars have hastily dismissed 
community action in such cases as a resort to lynch law. 
But, however much apparent justification. may be found for 
this view in the differences between the orderliness and pre- 
cision of modern legal machinery and the rough-and-ready 
methods of a primitive people, it is based upon a miscon- 
ception. 


“wrongful act, neglect, or default.” Similar statutes in this country have added a 
solatium to the actual damages. But the principle has nowhere been extended so 
as to include homicides of every kind. 


* There was practically no restriction upon freedom of speech. Cf., however, the 
Thersites episode. Jebb, “Ancient Organs of Public Opinion,” Essays and Addresses, 
pp. 139 ff., points out how the poet keeps us informed of the trend of public opinion 
by constantly quoting remarks or conversations that sum up the sentiments of a 
crowd. 

2 Od. xiv. 239. 

3 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 6; Gilbert, op. cit., p. 447. Finsler, op. cit., pp. 321 ff., 
recognizes fully the judicial power of the people but treats it only incidentally: 
“Eine richterliche Gewalt hat, wie ebenfalls schon erwahnt worden, der Demos, 
wenn er den Eupeithes an Leib und Gut straffen will, oder die Freier Halitherses mit 
Busse und Mentor mit Vernichtung bedrohen.” Cf. Calhoun, op. cét., p. 23. Cf. 
Glotz, Le Cité, p. 66, for lynch law. 
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The terms ‘‘mob violence” and “lynch law” are properly 
applied only to the acts of people who usurp the functions 
of the regular courts. Sporadic instances of this type of mob 
violence occasionally occur in certain parts of the United 
States. Another type of popular justice was exemplified in 
the settlement of the west, where isolated communities 
sprang up mushroom-like far in advance of the line of settle- 
ment. It required time for the establishment of the forces of 
law and order in these distant and often temporary settle- 
ments. Meanwhile committees known as “vigilantes” were 
organized to protect life and property. Such expedients were 
mere stop-gaps to tide the community over the time that 
must elapse before the government could establish its courts. 
They were usually justifiable under the circumstances, but 
they were always illegal. They were never steps in the path 
of political progress. In the absence of any provision for the 
punishment of public offenders,’ the early Greeks were 
obliged to take measures for their own protection. If they 
met together and acted after due deliberation, they consti- 
tuted a popular court quite as much as the Athenian assem- 
bly that tried Miltiades.2 The essential difference between 
the Assembly of the Ten Thousand which tried Xenophon 
for aggravated assault and the mob of soldiers that attacked 
the market clerks is that in the former case they acquainted 
themselves with the facts while in the latter many of the 
participants were entirely ignorant of the cause of the at- 
tack.3 

The practice of determining an issue by shouting rather 
than by ballot or show of hands is not an evidence of mob 
violence. The Spartans in the fourth century continued to 
express their opinion by shouts for or against a proposal in 
the Apella. Only in case of doubt did they resort to a formal 
division. 

When an outrage was committed by a member of another 

* The king, in his capacity of general, might punish breaches of discipline; cf. 
Il. xii, 248. 


? Herodotus vi. 136. This is the first trial before the assembly of which we have 
any account. Cf. Lipsius, op. cié., p. 180. 


3Xen. Anabasis v. 7. 19 ff.; v. 8. 1 ff. 
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community, the injured person might himself seek to re- 
cover his property by presenting a claim to the community 
to which the stranger belonged. But that such a course in- 
volved considerable risk is clear from the fate of Iphitus, 
who was slain by Heracles while seeking to recover some 
stolen horses.’ As a rule, the whole community took up 
these claims and took steps to obtain compensation. Thus 
Odysseus, when a mere lad, was sent by his father and the 
Council of Elders to Messenia to obtain redress for the theft 
of a number of sheep by Messenians.? The attitude of a com- 
munity toward a marauder who thus exposed them to claims 
for damages is well illustrated by the measures taken by the 
Ithacans to punish Eupeithes, who, by joining in a Taphian 
raid against the Thesprotians, a friendly people, had rendered 
the Ithacans liable to claims for redress. It was only the 
intervention of Odysseus that saved him from death and con- 
fiscation of property.’ Failing redress by peaceful means, the 
injured people usually resorted to reprisals. The accruing 
booty was divided by the elders acting as a court of claims 
and was distributed among those who had suffered loss of 
property.‘ 

The line of demarcation between a deliberative assembly 
and a judicial assembly is ill defined.’ A fair example of a 
meeting of the people which contemplated the possibility of 
judicial action is that summoned by Telemachus to deal with 
the suitors.° Telemachus brings up what is apparently a 
private grievance; but as Halitherses hinted, it really con- 
cerned the whole people.? And the event proved that this 
was the case, for Odysseus later demanded that they make 


1 Od. xxi. 22 ff. 2 Tbid., xxi. 16 ff. 

3 [bid., Xvi. 420 ff. This incident will receive fuller treatment in the discussion 
of the judicial power of the people. 

‘Il. xi. 685 ff. Cf. Lécrivain, “Le droit de se faire justice soi-méme et les 
représailles,” Memoires de L' Academie des Sciences de Toulouse (1897), p. 277. 
Lécrivain aad the writers whom he quotes dismiss the Homeric period with a mere 
reference to the mission of Odysseus and the raid of Nestor. 

5 Cf. Od. ii. 28, and Euripides Orestes, 870 ff., where the trial of Orestes is 
represented as being held before the Argive assembly. 


6 Cf, Glotz, Solidarité, p. 16. 7 Od. ii. 45; 166 ff. 
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ood the material losses occasioned by the constant feasting 
of the suitors.’ Three speakers presented the case against 
the suitors, and four addressed the assembly in their favor. 
Telemachus did not ask for the punishment of the suitors or 
for the restitution of his property.? At best he hoped to be 
able to induce or force them to leave the palace. a\Xd mond 
apw ppafapecd’ ws Kev KaTaTravocopev’ of 6€ Kai avToi mavécbwr, 
says Halitherses, one of Telemachus’ active supporters.’ 
But the threats of the suitors deterred the people from tak- 
ing any active measures. 

As a result of the slaughter of the suitors Odysseus was 
himself charged with offenses against the community. After 
disposing of the bodies of the slain suitors, the people resorted 
to the dyopa. Eupeithes, the father of Antinous, was the first 
speaker. He began, not by asking aid in avenging the deaths 
of the suitors, but by asking for the punishment of Odysseus 
as a public offender: & dido, 7 wéya eépyov avip b5€ unoar’ 
‘Axatols.4 Speeches against the proposal of Eupeithes were 
made by partisans of Odysseus. Halitherses pointed out 
that the men richly deserved their fate, and Medon, the 
herald, a forced adherent of the suitors, expressed his con- 
viction that the gods were on the side of Odysseus.’ Finally 
a majority decided to slay Odysseus. By a curious reversal 
of fortune Eupeithes now led the people against the man who 
years before had saved him in a similar predicament.® Our 
information about this case is meager. The people met in 
the absence of the king and reached a decision with which 
he was not in accord. But there is no hint that they exceeded 
their powers. The implication is, rather, that they yielded 
to the persuasions, and not the power, of Odysseus in allow- 
ing the guilty man to go free. Judging from the orderly 


™ Od. xxiii. 356. 
oe He does, indeed, suggest restitution, but in a very guarded manner. Cf. Od. 
ll. 74. 

3 Od. 11. 167. 4 [bid., xxiv. 426. S Ibid., xxiv. 439 ff. 


® Ibid., xvi. 420 ff. Cf. supra, p.24. As has been pointed out, it was the practice 
to hold the whole community responsible for cattle-lifting, even when only a few 
participated. 
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procedure against Odysseus, we may assume with some de- 
gree of confidence that Eupeithes was treated in much the 
same way. Paris, like Eupeithes, had, by carrying off Helen, 
exposed his people to reprisals on the part of the Greeks. 
Hector’ has this situation in mind when he says: 

GAA para Tpdes decdjpoves’ H ré kev dn 


Adwov écco xtTava Kaxay vex’ S000 éopyas. 


Stoning was a common mode of executing the death penalty 
in antiquity generally.2, The suitors, in threatening to fine 
Halitherses for aiding and abetting Telemachus, contem- 
plated the use of the judicial powers of the people for their 
own ends. No doubt they possessed sufficient ascendancy 
over the people to secure their acquiescence in the punish- 
ment of Halitherses, though the charge against him could 
not have appealed to any considerable number of them.’ 

The Homeric éyopé as the medium of community self- 
help was the prototype of the Athenian jdaia. The dfs 
djpouv eventually became the xipos diyov.' 

In Homeric times a common method of bringing a dispute 
to an issue was by means of a wager. The wager takes vari- 
ous forms. There are traces of challenge to battle as a means 
of settling disputes. This is in effect a wager. After the 
chariot race Achilles proposed to give Eumelus the second 
prize of a mare because, owing to an accident, he had lost 
his leading position and had been compelled to drop out. 


171 ui. 56 f. 
2 Cf. Hirzel, “Die Strafe der Steinigung,” Abhandl. d. Kénigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft, 
Phil. Hist. K1., XXVII, 225 ff. 
Jal xe vewrepoy Evyipa wadkasd re woAXG re eldws 
wappapevos trtecow txorpbyys xareraivey 
abro ply ol rp@rov dvuunptotepov torar 
gol 84, -ykpor, Ourhy txPhoouer 
(Od. ii. 188 ff.). Finsler, op. cit., p. 322, thinks that in the case of Mentor also 
judicial proceedings were contemplated (Od. xxii. 216 ff.). In such examples of com- 
munity action as the foregoing, Calhoun, op. cit., pp. 20 ff., sees the beginnings of 
criminal law. 
4Cf. Aristotle 4th, Pol. xxxv. 2. 
§ Cf. Bréhier, De graecorum iudiciorum origine, pp. 91 ff. 
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But Antilochus protested and claimed the mare because he 
was second in the race: 
tiv 8’ &yd ob dwow' tepl 5 abriis repnOqrw 
dvipav bs x’ Héednoww eéuol xelpecor wdxeoOa.' 

In view of this challenge to combat, Achilles yielded and gave 
Antilochus the mare. The award was at once protested by 
Menelaus on the ground that Antilochus had won by a foul, 
and the dispute was finally settled by a challenge to Antilo- 
chus to take an evidentiary oath, which 1s also a species of 
wager. At first Menelaus called upon the chiefs to arbitrate 
impartially (und’ éx’ dpwyf) between himself and Antilochus, 
but immediately he rejected his own suggestion in favor of 
a challenge to take an evidentiary oath.? Trial by eviden- 
tiary oath consists in tendering to an opponent an oath em- 
bodying his contentions, or in offering to take an oath em- 
bodying one’s own contentions.’ Antilochus refused to take 
the oath, and without more ado the prize went to Menelaus. 
The oath which Menelaus purposed to have Antilochus take 
was to the effect that he did not win by a foul. Had Antilo- 
chus ventured to take the oath at the risk of being daipoor 


t I]. xxiii. §53 f.; Cf. Bréhier, De graecorum iudiciorum origine, p. 96. 
27). xxiii. 574 fF. 


3 Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 74. This form of trial is found in the 
primitive stages of many legal systems. It was known in Germanic law (Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer, 11, 495 ff.); in Anglo-Saxon law it was occasionally al- 
lowed (Thayer, 4 Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law, pp. 24 f.); 
and in Massachusetts colony a white man was permitted by law to swear an evi- 
dentiary oath in answer to the accusation of an Indian (1 Prov. Laws Mass. 151 
[1693-94]). After the heroic period various references to the evidentiary oath are 
found. Theognis makes several references to the false evidentiary oath (199 ff., 
1139 ff.); Aeschylus gives an instance of a challenge to an evidentiary oath which 
was refused (Eumenides, 429 ff.); and Herodotus in two instances refers to this type 
of oath (vi. 68 f. and vi. 86). Various references are made to it in the Gortyn code 
(ii. 11 ff.; 111. 1 ff; ix. 51 ff.). Cf. Headlam, “The Procedure of the Gortynian Inscrip- 
tion,” Four. of Hellenic Studies, XIII, p. 65, and Bicheler and Zitelmann, Das Recht 
von Gortyn, ad. loc. An interesting type of the evidentiary oath is the oath of the 
Athenian father to the legitimacy of a son on his introduction into the phratry 
(Isaeus, vii. 16). A change attributed to Solon allowed both parties to take the oath 
in cases in which no other evidence was available. (Cf. infra, pp. 173 ff.) From this 
doubtless arose the oath of the parties preliminary to a trial. On the whole question 
of the evidentiary oath, cf. Gertrude Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
Hesiod to Solon, pp. 55 ff. 
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ddurpés, he would have been entitled to the prize according 
to the terms of the challenge. This is implied in Menelaus’ 
assertion during the race, ovd’ ds &rep Spxou olay &eX\ov. No 
money wager 1s required in this kind of trial, but Antilochus 
expresses his willingness to pay the usual damages. This 
offer is, of course, quite gratuitous, but it serves to show how 
firmly fixed was the custom of demanding damages along 
with the restitution of an article wrongfully taken. Mene- 
laus’ words, ei 5’ &y’ éywv abrds duxdow, are commonly taken to 
mean that he proposes to act as judge—and that, too, in his 
own case. Now Menelaus had rejected his own proposition to 
submit the dispute to the arbitration of the chiefs lest people 
should criticize him and say, “‘Menelaus, by constraining 
Antilochus with false words, has gone off with the prize.” 
Trial by evidentiary oath was preferred expressly because 
the result would be just (i#eta) and because there would be 
no chance for a decision éz’ apwy7. Under these circumstances 
Menelaus’ words cannot be interpreted to mean that he in- 
tended to be judge in his own case. He would, doubtless, 
have been ready to agree with Plato’ that the gods, and not 
men, are the judges in this kind of trial. The confusion arises 
from pressing the meaning of écxaow too closely, owing to a 
desire to preserve a distinction between the active and middle 
voices. Menelaus simply means to say, “I’ll make my right 
in the matter clear.” As a matter of fact, the chiefs who are 
asked to criticize his proposal are the only persons who can 
be regarded as judges. This is the only specific instance in 
Homer of the tendering of an evidentiary oath. Autolycus, 
the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, who is said to have 
excelled all men in stealing and swearing, was apparently 
able to escape responsibility, when charged with theft, by 
taking an oath. He was able to shape an oath so craftily 
that he could seem to say one thing and yet mean another.’ 
Hermes, in the Homeric hymn, offered to swear that he had 
not stolen the cattle.3 


1 Laws, 948 B. 
2 Od. xix. 396; cf. Id, x. 267; Ovid Met. xi. 313. 
3 Hymn to Hermes, 304. 
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The above-mentioned ways of dealing with wrongdoers— 
self-help, community action, the evidentiary oath—are more 
or less informal. It is obvious that as soon as a community 
possesses any form of organization it will provide some means 
for the formal settlement of disputes between citizens." 
Where the dispute was not the result of violence, the parties 
showed a disposition to resort to amicable means of settle- 
ment. Unquestionably, voluntary arbitration was the first 
step in a systematic administration of justice. This, too, 
must at first have been an informal procedure. For instance, 
in the dispute over the second prize in the chariot race de- 
scribed above, Menelaus at first called upon the chiefs to 
arbitrate impartially between himself and Antilochus.? But 
a more formal stage had already been reached in the time of 
the Homeric Greeks. They had a system of challenge and 
wager for the purpose of inducing a reluctant opponent to 
submit to arbitration. It was only a question of time until 
arbitration became obligatory in case either party desired it. 
Naturally the disputants would seek to obtain the services 
of a person who had a reputation for impartiality and wis- 
dom, without regard to rank or official position. Even a 
woman, Arete, queen of the Phaeacians, acted as an arbitra- 
tor.3 But the prestige of the king must have marked him as 
the natural arbitrator. And it is the arbitral functions of 
the Homeric kings that Aristotle* has in mind when he says 
that they tried cases (ras dixas éxpwov). Homer, it is true, 
nowhere pictures a king dispensing justice. But this is a mere 
accident, for Idomeneus proposed to Ajax to submit their 
dispute to Agamemnon.’ Minos, settling disputes in the 
spirit land, certainly had his prototype in such kings as Nes- 
tor, who wepi olde dixas, and Sarpedon, who <Auvxinv etpuro 

* Modern investigators are not agreed as to the kind of provision that was made. 
Thonissen, Le droit pénal de la république athénienne, p. 23, conveniently summarizes 
the different views: (1) Parties chose arbitrators who had no power to enforce 
their awards; (2) judges were chosen from among the yépovres, and they had the 


power to enforce their decisions; (3) the judges were really magistrates and repre- 


ae the king. Finsler, op. cit., pp. 320 f., 329, denies that a king ever acted as 
judge. 


*Cf. supra, pp. 26 ff. 4 Politics, 12856. 
3 Od. vii. 74. S Tl, xxiii. 485. 
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Slepot re xal oféve G.' Everywhere in ancient times kings 
and tyrants exercised judicial functions.? Deioces of Persia 
and Peisistratus’ of Athens administered justice as arbitra- 
tors. Accordingly we are justified in assuming that the Ho- 
meric ruler, whether a Zeus-nourished king or the official head 
of an aristocratic government, was constantly called upon to 
act as arbitrator. From a royal arbitrator to a court of yépov- 
res is not a far cry. In the J/tad the chiefs are called d:xao- 
wédo.. The term occurs only once in the Odyssey, where 
Telemachus is called dixaoxédos by his grandmother.’ Clear- 
ly it was an established practice to refer disputes to the lesser 
chiefs acting either individually or in a body.s An ambitious 
aristocracy would not fail to recognize the advantages that 
would accrue to it from the establishment of a regular court 
of arbitration to which disputants might refer their differ- 
ences. In the Greek camp before Troy there was a place in or 
adjoining the ayopé which was set apart for the administra- 
tion of justice’ and which was provided with seats for the 
judges. 

The appearance of a trial-scene on the shield of Achilles 
as a typical incident of public life, and two similes drawn 
from judicial activities point to some sort of judicial organ- 
ization.” Court sessions were probably held with some degree 


Od. ii. 244; Td. xvi. 542. 

7 Among the Lydians, Persians, Egyptians, and Hebrews. Herod. i. 14, 96-97, 
100; 11, 129; I] Sam. 15:2. 

3 Arist. Ath. Pol. xvi. 5; cf. Stesagoras of the Chersonese, Herod. vi. 38. 

47). 1. 237 ff.; Od. xi. 184 ff. 

5 Od. xil. 439-40. Some think that the trial scene (//. xviii. 497 ff.) has reference 
to a sitting of the whole council. Cf. Glotz, La Cité, pp. 57 f., and Ferrini, op. cit., 
P- 40. 

© 7), xi. 807; xviii. 497, 504. 

7 Treston, op. cit., p. 40, supposes that the elders in the trial-scene constituted 
a Pelasgian court. The Achaean kings never really functioned as dxaorédot,, but 
the elders were the real judges. In fact, the kings knew little and cared less about 
these Pelasgian courts. The elders were the tribal chiefs, whose main function was to 
arbitrate in cases of interclan or interphratry disputes. Inside of each clan there 
would be similar assemblies for jurisdiction in intraclan disputes (pp. 82 ff.). 
Treston’s insistence on the distinction between Pelasgians and Achaeans has led him 
into many errors. Cf. Calhoun, op. cit., p. 18, n. 10. 
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of regularity, and might last all day." There is no indication 
that recourse to such a court was obligatory. Doubtless the 
tendency of public opinion was to support the man who was 
willing to arbitrate his differences with a fellow-citizen. The 
interests of the aristocracy would be materially advanced by 
fostering such a tendency.’ 

There are several examples of challenge and wager as an 
inducement to arbitration. When Idomeneus and Ajax had 
a dispute regarding the identity of the leader in the chariot 
race, the Cretan warrior said, “Come then, let us wager a 
tripod or a caldron and make Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, our 
umpire, which mares are leading.”3 And when Eumaeus, 
the swineherd, refused to believe the disguised Odysseus 
when he asserted that his master would return, Odysseus 
offered to stake his life against a suit of clothes that he spoke 
the truth. The parties to a challenge entered into a solemn 
agreement, confirmed by oath, to abide by the decision.‘ 
The famous trial-scene on the shield of Achilles is another 
instance of arbitration on challenge and wager.s Like all the 
scenes represented on the shield, this really combines a series 
of pictures;® that is to say, several pictures would be required 
to illustrate the poet’s description. The text of the passage 
is as follows: 


tI), xvi. 387 f.; Od. xii. 439. 
2 By the time of Hesiod the processes of arbitration had become practically 
compulsory. Works and Days, 35 ff. Cf. infra, pp. 43 ff. 


3 J], xxiii. 485. Lang, Leaf, and Myer’s translation. 
4Od. xiv. 391 fF.; cf. sbid. xvi. 102 f. 


5 Among the important discussions of the trial-scene are the following: Ferrini, 
op. cit., pp. 42 ff.; Hofmeister, Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 11, 
443 ff.; Bréhier, “La royauté homérique,” Reo. Aistorique, LX XXIV, 27 ff.; Glotz, 
Solidarité, pp. 115 ff.; La Cité, p. 57; Bonner, ‘“‘Administration of Justice in the Age 
of Homer,” Class. Philol., V1, 24 ff.; Lipsius, Leipziger Studien zur classischen 
Philologie, XII, pp. 225 ff.; Leaf, Translation of the Iliad (1883), p. 516; Companion 
to the Iliad (1892), p. 312; edition of the Iliad, ad. loc.; Maine, Ancient Law, pp. 
385 f.; Myres, op. cit., pp. 198 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, I, 
332 ff.; Treston, op. cit., pp. 34 ff.; Calhoun, Criminal Law, pp. 18 f.; Proceedings of 
the Classical Association, XVIII, p. 93; Ehrenberg, op. cit., p. 55; Croiset, “La 
scene judiciaire représentée sur le bouclier d’Achille,” Reo. d. études grecques 
XXXII, 96 ff.; Steinwenter, op. cit., p. 34, 0. 3. 


° Dareste, Annuaire des études grecques, XVIII, 91. 
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497 aol 6’ ely dyopy écay abpdor’ evOa dé vetxos 
dwpwpe, dbo 6’ dvdpes évelxeov elvexa rowvijs 
dvipos dxropOipévov’ 6 pey ebxero wav’ damodovvat 

500 dhe mipatoxwr, 6 8 dvalvero pndev édéc8ar' 
duu 6’ oOny eri torope retpap édécOax. 

Aaol 6’ dudoréporory érqrvov, dudis dpwyol: 
xnpuxes 0’ &pa adv éEpyrvov’ of be yépovTes 
far’ él Eearotar AlBors iep@ evi KiKrAy, 

505 oxyrrpa bé xnpixwv éy xépo’ Exov jEepodwvwr' 
rotow érear hiocoy, duorPnois 5é dixafov. 
xecro & &p’ é&v péoootot Siw xpvcoto Tadarra, 

508 rq@ dépev, os werd rocoe dixny, (Oivrara Etro.” 


In disputed matters the following translation embodies 
the interpretations which are advocated in the subsequent 


discussion. 

‘But the folk were gathered together in the place of assembly. And 
there strife had arisen and two men were contending about the blood- 
price of a slain man. The one avowed that he had paid all and the other 
denied that he had received anything, declaring it to the people. And both 
were eager to gain a decision by arbitration. The folk applauded both, 
aiding either side. Heralds restrained the folk. And the elders sat on 
polished stones in a sacred circle, and they held in their hands the staves 
of clear-voiced heralds. Before them? then they (the elders] jumped up and 
gave their decisions in turn [or the litigants jumped up and made their 
pleas in turn]. And two talents of gold lay in their midst to be given to 
the one who should most justly plead his cause before them.” 

The passage fairly bristles with difficulties, and the vari- 
ous problems involved have been the subjects for intermi- 
nable debate. There are certain large problems of vital im- 
portance which must be settled first; that is, the most plausi- 
ble explanation must be determined. The most important 
point, and the one on which there is the greatest lack of 
unanimity, is the question of the point at issue. According 
to one view, lines 499-500 should not be translated as above 
but mean, rather, ‘“‘the one claimed that he was paying it all 
(1.e., promised to pay it), but the other refused to accept 
anything.” Then the question at issue is, ‘‘must the avenger 
accept the blood-money or might he claim blood for blood?’ 


™IL xviii. 497 ff. 2 Or rotew may mean “‘with the scepters.”’ 


3 The scholiast agrees with the foregoing translation. 
4 Leaf, Journal of Hellenic Studies, VIII (1887), 122 ff.; Croiset, op. cit. 
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This theory implies that in some way the homicide itself is 
in issue and also involves the question of a compulsory 
wergeld system. It may be admitted that linguistically this 
interpretation is possible, but Lipsius argues strongly against 
it. A minor difficulty lies in the word zévra, line 499. A 
man who insisted on his right to pay a blood-price could 
scarcely be said to promise to pay a//. But there is a more 
serious difficulty. There is nothing in Homer to show that 
relatives could be forced to accept blood-money; neither is 
there any evidence of a growing popular sentiment in favor 
of a settlement.? Quite the contrary is the case. Banish- 
ment, as we have seen, is the usual fate of the slayer. More- 
over, the acceptance of blood-money is cited as an example 
of self-restraint.3 But it by no means follows that the pas- 
sion of the man was restrained if he accepted blood-money 
under compulsion; his heart might still be seething with anger 
and a desire for revenge. Surely the poet is thinking of a 
man who acted of his own free will. Leist* assumes that 
when the homicide was dxovovos the relatives were obliged 
to accept money. Unfortunately for this theory, in the only 
instance of dévos dxovoros, the slayer, Patroclus, a mere youth, 
was banished.’ As far as the evidence of the poems goes, the 
distinction between ¢évos dxovoos and dédvos éxotavos played 


? Dareste, Nouvelles études d'histoire du droit, p. 6, is unconvinced by the criti- 
cisms of the view of Leaf by Lipsius in Lespziger Studien (1890), pp. 228 ff. 


2 In view of the killing of Aegisthus, Leaf’s statement is surprising. “There is, 
I believe, no case in the poems where blood is ever exacted for blood,” op. cit., p. 
124. 


3 Il. 1x. 632-37: 
kal péy ris Te Kaotyrnroto pornos 
rowny ff ob madds tbétaro reOvna@ros: 
xal p’ 6 per & dthuy péver abrov x6AX’ droreicas, 
rot 6¢ 7 épnrbera: xpadin kal Oupds dynvwp 
ron defaptvy. col 5’ &\Anxrév re xaxdv Te 
Oupov tvi orhPecor Geol Oécay elvexa xolpys 
olns. 
Leaf (op. cit., p. 124) cites this passage to prove that the payment of a fine instead of 
exile was the recognized course. 


4 Grdco-italische Rechtsgeschichte, pp. 330 ff. 
5’ This case has already been discussed in some detail, supra, p. 21. 
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no part in determining the fate of the slayer; neither is it a 
necessary assumption to explain the trial scene. 

It has been suggested that it is difficult to account for 
the deep popular interest in the trial unless the homicide 
is the issue. The tremendous interest in the proceedings 1s 
evidenced by line 497.' But if it is assumed that the present 
suit is connected with an earlier feud, the popular interest in 
the case easily becomes clear. This brings us to the second 
theory, i.e., that before the present trial a man had been 
killed and an agreement was reached to make a money settle- 
ment for the blood-feud which arose. The shield scene repre- 
sents the dispute as to whether this money has been paid or 


1 Myres, op. cit., pp. 200 ff., has a detailed theory about the identity of deol 
in various lines. In line 497 it refers merely to the orderly organized groups of 
society; in line 502 it is not the whole assembly but merely the kinsmen of the 
principals (this explains their partisanship); and in line 503 it is again the whole 
assembly. In line 500, fu, he asserts, means the whole countryside, 1.¢e., the whole 
crowd of onlookers. It seems impossible to see any distinction between the four. 
Gilbert suggests that the people were Eideshelfer (Beitrage, p. 469, n. 1). Others 
believe that they decided to which of the elders the two talents should go. Various 
attempts have been made to explain the excitement of the Aaol. Glotz, Solidarité, 
p- 118, says that it is due to the fact that if the wergeld had not been paid as con- 
tracted, hostilities would begin all over again. This gives sufficient motive for their 
excitement, but there are other considerations also which must be mentioned. 
Maine speaks of the trial (Ancient Law, p. 386) as a “striking and characteristic, 
but still only occasional feature of city life.” This would explain the interest of the 
people to some extent. Treston, on the other hand (op. cit. p. 42), argues that a 
wergeld dispute was one of the commonest occurrences of tribal life. The interest 
is to be explained by the fact that “‘the folk” are the wider kinsmen of plaintiff and 
defendant. In a note on the primitive character and informality of Homeric justice, 
Calhoun says: “The picture is not that of a court assembled by an official to try a 
case. It is of the people—and the gerontes—assembled in the agora, where they 
go every day that their presence is not demanded elsewhere, exactly as the Athen- 
ians did in the fifth century. The gerontes occupy their customary seats of honour, 
and the people throng hither and thither, but when an interesting or notorious 
dispute comes before the gerontes, or before one or more of them, a circle is quickly 
formed. Then the heralds who are regularly in attendance upon the gerontes have 
to preserve order. Sooner or later any dispute of more than trivial character was 
bound to find its way into the agora and to the gerontes, for the simple reason that 
the disputants were bound sooner or later to come face to face with one another in 
the agora” (Proceedings, p.93,n.2). Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. go, makes an interesting 
comparison of the partisanship of the people in this scene with the interest of 
phratry members in hearing appeals concerning citizenship before five appointed 
cvvtryopa. (1G, II, xxix, pp. 200 ff.). The elders in the Homeric scene correspond 


to the five ourtryopos. 
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not. The defendant claims that he has paid the entire sum; 
the plaintiff denies that he has ever received payment.' In 
view of other matters in the passage now to be discussed, 
this seems to be the correct interpretation. 

The torwp (1. 501) has been variously identified as a wit- 
ness, as the king, as the chairman of the -yépovres.? The 
scholiast regards the torwp as a witness; and Leaf followed 
him in his first theory (1883) and translated “and each one 
was fain to obtain consummation on the word of his witness.” 
Recently this theory was revived by Treston,3 who thinks 
that the relation of the verse to its context is distinctly in 
favor of the interpretation “‘witness.” He assumes that the 
witnesses were included among the people and were brought 
forward to testify as to the actual transference of property. 
They would therefore be, in effect, compurgators. An ob- 
jection urged by Dareste is fatal to this theory.‘ If the case 
was to be decided by the testimony of a witness, what need 
was there of pleas by the parties or of discussions by the 
elders? In 1902 Dareste explained the iorwp as the sole judge 
while the elders were assessors.’ This is a possible explana- 
tion although there is no mention of a presiding officer of the 
council of elders in connection with an arbitration.6 Idome- 


1 This view is followed by Glotz, Lipsius, Bonner, Calhoun, Treston, Maine 
and Bréhier. Treston misunderstands Lipsius (of. cit., p. 39, and elsewhere). He 
credits Lipsius with maintaining that “the trial in question was a murder-trial—a 
decision of homicidal guilt or innocence; he therefore holds that the two talents of 
gold were the actual Wergeld.” It is true that Lipsius interprets the talents as 
Wergeld; but as to the point at issue, he says as follows: ““Zwei Manner streiten auf 
dem Markte iiber das Sithngeld fiir einen erschlagenen Mann; der eine behauptet, 
es ganz erlegt, der andere, nichts empfangen zu haben.” 

* lorwp means the “expert,” the “one who knows.” It could, of course, be used 
of one who gives judgment or of a witness. 

3 Op. cit., p. 43. Cf. also, Gardikas, op. cit., p. 210. 

4 Annuatre des études grecques, 1884, pp. 94 ff. 

5 Nouvelles études d'histoire du droit (1902), p. 11. Cf. Meyer, op. cit., II, 357. 

® After the Pylians had made a successful raid on the Eleans, the king selected 
a portion of the plunder to recoup losses he had suffered at the hands of the Elean 
raiders. The elders, acting as a court of claims, divided the remainder among those 


who had lost property. If the king acted in this case, he is not distinguished from 
the nobles (Ji. xi. 670 ff.). 
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neus, in the dispute between himself and Ajax, proposed Aga- 
memnon as the arbitrator; while Menelaus, in his dispute 
with Antilochus, offered to submit the matter to the ’Apyeiwv 
Hynropes 75¢ pédovres." But Dareste’s earlier view (1884) 
that éxi icrop: merely means “by arbitration” is the most 
satisfactory.?, Leaf adopted this view in his later writings 
(1892 and 1902); and it has since been followed by Bonner, 
Busolt, Calhoun, Lipsius? and Steinwenter.‘ 

Line 506 is not free from difficulty, although the theory 
that it refers to the litigants has been rather generally aban- 
doned—i.e., “they (the litigants) hurried forward and plead- 
ed each his cause in turn.”’ So it was explained by Doeder- 
lein and Heyne. It is obvious that jacov suits the eager 
litigants better than it suits the judicial elders; but two ob- 
jections may be urged: the abrupt change of subject necessi- 
tated by this interpretation, and the fact that dixafov would 
have to be considered as equivalent to duxdforro. It is said 
that duxéfw in the active is never used of a litigant.’ To main- 
tain this rule, however, in one instance Menelaus must be 
considered both plaintiff and judge in the same case.° In the 
shield picture the poet is describing a variety of incidents in 
connection with a trial in public. And it 1s certainly surpris- 
ing that the only line which deals with the proceedings should 
be devoted to the process by which a decision is reached 
which is of little interest in comparison with the pleas of the 
parties. But, so far as the legal interpretation of the passage 
is concerned, it is of no consequence whether the line refers to 
the litigants or the elders. The scholiast refers the line to the 
action of the judges. 


Tl. xxiii. 485, 573. 


2 Annuaire des études grecques, XVIII, p. 95: “L’torwp et les yépovres sont seule 
et méme chose.” (So also Lipsius, Leipziger Studien [1890], p. 231.) 


> Lipsius says that lorwp is identical with the group of elders. Myres advances 
a curious theory, 1.c., that it refers to the one who gave the final decision and that 
this man, as shown by line 508, was someone who gave voluntary and effective help 
from the agora, whose decision the elders agreed to adopt as better than their own. 


4 Op. ctt., p. 36. 
5 Cf. Laurence, “Judges and Litigants,” Jour. of Philol., VIII (1879), 125 ff. 
© Zi, xxiii. 570. Cf. supra, p. 28. 
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The next point is the significance and destination of the 
two talents. Lipsius’ view has already been noted, that they 
constituted a genuine wergeld deposited in court by the de- 
fendant, to be reclaimed by him if successful, otherwise to 
go to the plaintiff.t Lipsius admits that two talents is a small 
sum for the price of aslain man. In the only other case where 
blood-money is mentioned, the amount is said to have been 
large: “Yet doth a man accept recompense of his brother’s 
murderer or for his dead son: and so the slayer for a great 
price abideth in his own land.’ It is pointed out that the 
close relationship, that of brother or son, accounts for the 
largeness of the sum. But even if we accept the assumption 
that in the trial scene the slain man is a distant relative of 
the plaintiff, the sum is still too small. Two talents are the 
fourth prize in a chariot race in which the first is a tripod 
and a woman, the second a mare, and the third a caldron. 
Surely a freeman is of more value than a female slaves In- 
deed, a woman or a tripod is the usual prize in a chariot 
race;4 and a tripod or a caldron is an ordinary wager in a 
trivial dispute between Ajax and Idomeneus.s Was the life 
of a man held so lightly by even a distant relative? Surely 
lifelong banishment could not be commuted for so small a 
sum. Busolt is of the opinion that a wergeld could easily be 
small in view of the fact that there would be taken into con- 
sideration the property of the murderer, the personality and 
relationship of the deceased, and the circumstances under 
which the murder occurred. It is perhaps true that the 


'Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 4; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 333, follows 
Lipsius. 


2 I]. ix. 632 ff. 


3], xxi. 262-70. These women not only were skilled in handiwork (épya 
ldvias) but possessed personal charms (at xddde evixwy pdda yuvarxay [J/. ix. 130)). 


4 Ji, xxi. 164. This phase of the question is treated by Ridgeway, Jour. of 
Philol., X, 30 ff. In a later paper, Jour. of Hellenic Studies, VIII, 133, he discusses 
the value of the Homeric talent and shows that it is not too large a sum for a reward 
to the best judge. He finds that the talent is equal in value to an‘ox. The results of 
these investigations tend to confirm the objection that two talents are quite in- 
sufficient for the blood-price. 


SJ. xxii. 485. 
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amount of the wergeld would, in any case, be fixed in some 
proportion to the property owned by the murderer; but there 
is no indication, as has been observed before, that any ac- 
count was taken of the kind of homicide. 

A second theory sees in the two talents a court fee. So 
Glotz argues.t Treston? makes them a kind of advocate’s fee 
deposited by the litigants to encourage the advocates to give 
a proper exposition of the unwritten codes of the tribes. He 
is therefore compelled to provide advocates, and he assumes 
that two of the elders acted in this capacity. Myres? sees in 
the talents a customary fee to go to someone who gives a 
voluntary decision from the agora, this decision being adopt- 
ed by the elders as better than their own. Obviously Myres 
is anticipating the difficulty which arises if it is assumed that 
the talents are to go to one of the elders, that is, the difficulty 
of deciding to which one they shall go. Maine compares the 
procedure described here with the payment of a sacramentum 
in archatc Roman law. This was a wager, offered by the 
plaintiff and accepted by the defendant, which went to the 
state. The large sum in Homer as compared with the trifling 
amount of the sacramentum he accounts for by supposing 
that the Homeric scene represents fluctuating usage rather 
than usage consolidated into law. The two talents, accord- 
ing to his theory, were deposited by the two litigants and 
were destined for the judge “who shall explain the grounds 
of his decision most to the satisfaction of the audience.’’s 
Beyond this point it is impossible to follow the proceedings. 
It would seem necessary to confine the contest for the prize 
to those of the judges whose opinion agreed with the verdict; 
otherwise the people might reach a conclusion at variance 
with that of the council. For we may be sure that the merits 
of the case would play a large part in the popular decision. 
Such a result would assuredly defeat the purpose of the ar- 
bitration. On the other hand, if the prize must be assigned 
to one of the majority judges, what is the basis of the 
decision? In a case involving a question of fact (that is, 


* Solidarité, p. 128; La Cité, p. 57. 


2 Op. ctt., p. 89. 3 Op. cit., p. 207. 
4 Ancient Law, p. 386. Cf. the scholiast; Brehiér, Rev. historigue, LX XXIV, 2g 
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was the money paid as alleged?) there could be but little 
difference between the affirmative opinions in point of merit. 
Laurence’ has emphasized this feature of the theory in a vein 
of mild and well-deserved satire. He points out that if the 
theory is correct there must have been two trials: one in 
which the merits of the suit were adjudged, and a second one 
to judge the merits of the respective judgments. Further- 
more, it is quite conceivable that the spectators would not 
have been unanimous in their awarding of the prize, and it is 
incongruous to suppose that they would have had the duty 
of rewarding the elders. Lastly, the amount of the reward 
is quite disproportionate to the services rendered by the 
elders. It is doubtless to avoid all of these incongruities that 
Leist, Leaf, and other followers of Maine have, without suffi- 
cient warrant, assumed that the homicide itself is in issue. 
This would allow some considerable variety of reasons for 
reaching the same conclusion; but it involves a difficulty 
quite as serious, for everything in the poems, as has been 
pointed out, indicates that the relatives always decided 
whether they would accept the blood-price or not. 

But the line 1s capable of quite another rendering. 
Lipsius has shown that, in accordance with Homeric usage, 
dixnv eiwety may be rendered “plead a cause.” He cites 
"Axtdja dixn qpetWaro, “answered Achilles with a claim of 
right,” and dixas elpovro &vaxra, “they were asking the king 
concerning their rights.” To these may be added émi pnOévre 
dixaim “a (fair) claim of right.” Both explanations may be 
linguistically correct,? but Lipsius finds in perd roto. a dect- 
sive argument: “Die Bedeutung der Praposition aber lasst 
nur die Wiedergabe mit ‘vor,’ ‘bei’ zu und verbietet die 
Gleichsetzung mit einem Genetiv.” era roto. simply 
means “‘in court.”” The two talents, then, must go to the 
man in whose favor the verdict was given.’ 


™ Op. cit., pp. 125 ff. 


* But compare the remarks of Laurence, of. cit., p. 128, based on the assertions 
of Shilleto that the ordinary usage of Sixyy elweiy is not “to pronounce judgment” 
but “‘to plead a cause,” and that indeed there is no instance of the phrase being used 
in any but the latter sense. 


3 Cf. the parody of this passage in Lucian Piscator, 41. 
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Although Maine is wrong about the destination of the two 
talents, he is undoubtedly correct in thinking them a sort of 
wager. As a wager a talent is not excessive.’ The tripod or 
the caldron which are mentioned in the proposed wager be- 
tween Ajax and Idomeneus might cost more than two talents 
apiece, as may be inferred from the prize list in the chariot 
race.” 

The wager has been compared with the poena sponsionis 
et restipulationis of Roman law which went to the successful 
litigant. In Attic law it survives in a modified form in the 
wapaxaraBodn, deposited by the plaintiff and forfeited in case 
of failure either to the state or to the defendant, according 
to the nature of the case.3 In effect the wager corresponds to 
the damages which, according to Homeric practice, usually 
accompanied restitution and redress. 

The most plausible explanation of the trial-scene seems, 
then, to be as follows. A man had been killed sometime be- 
fore the trial, and his kinsmen and friends rallied to take 
vengeance on the slayer, whose friends also supported him 
in great numbers. Finally the bulk of the community was 
ranged on one side or the other. A compromise seemed ad- 
visable, and an agreement to settle the blood-feud for a sum 
of money was reached. The scene on the shield presents the 
principals disputing about the payment. The one claims that 
he has paid the money in full; the other denies it. In the 
market place each man, surrounded by his partisans who had 
sided with him in the earlier stages of the feud, tells his side 
of the case to those within hearing. At length one challenges 
the other to stake a talent apiece and refer the dispute to 
arbitration. An agreement to abide by the verdict is made 
and confirmed by oaths. The talents constituting the wager 
are deposited before the elders seated in the place of justice, 
each with a scepter, the emblem of the judicial office. 
Around them surge the partisans so closely that the heralds are 


*The wager theory is followed by Maine, Bonner, Calhoun, and by Fanta 
(op. cit., p. 86). 

2 Jl. xxiii. 262 ff. 

3 Meier and Schoemann, Der Attische Process, 815 ff. 
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obliged to restrain them. The litigants then present their cases 
amid the applause of their partisans. The two talents were 
awarded to the winner of the suit. Thus the trial-scene con- 
forms to the common practice of settling a dispute by wager. 

An obvious and weighty objection to other current inter- 
pretations of the trial-scene is that each of them represents 
a form of trial without parallel in Homeric practice. But the 
wager theory is well exemplified in the proposed settlement 
of the dispute between Idomeneus and Ajax by wager and 
arbitration. The tendency to back one’s opinion by a wager 
is universal. Men still on occasion settle disputes as Ido- 
meneus proposed to do. Furthermore, a trial based on a 
wager of money has marked affinities with other primitive 
forms of trial. In the trial by battle men risk loss of life or 
limb. In the trial by evidentiary oath there is the risk of 
divine punishment. In each of these three types the litigant 
stakes and risks something. Each appeals to a universal hu- 
man instinct. 

Witnesses are nowhere mentioned in Homer in connec- 
tion with arbitrations. The gods in whose names oaths were 
sworn are called paprupo or émyudaprupo. They are not only 
witnesses but sureties or guarantors of the compact or treaty, 
because they punish perjurers.’ For the person in whose in- 
terest they act they are protectors. Zeus is called the paprupos 
of strangers, because, when called upon to witness a wrong 
done to the stranger, he punishes the wrongdoer.? Here we 
have the origin of human witnesses and sureties. In place of 
gods, men are summoned to the making of a contract to 
Insure its provisions being carried out. But this stage was 
not reached in the age of Homer. Occasionally the word 
padprupos is used of those who are familiar with some event or 
situation,’ but they are not summoned either as formal or as 


771. iti. 274 ff.; vii. 76; cf. Nagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, p. 265. 
7 Od. Xvi. 423. 


3In the “Song of Demodocus” (Od. viii. 266 ff.) Poseidon offered to be surety 
for Ares. This passage is of late origin but preserves a link in the process of develop- 
ment. 


411.1. 338; 11. 302. 
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general witnesses. The word paprupin in the Odyssey is not 
used in a technical sense,’ though not far from it. 

Some scholars regard the omission of testimonial evidence 
as purely accidental.? The fact that witnesses are known in 
the age of Hesiod is an unsafe ground for inference regarding 
the Homeric age, since the judicial system that prevailed in 
the time of Hesiod is considerably more advanced than that 
of the age of Homer. In addition to the statements of the 
parties the Homeric arbitrator had to rely upon what Gilbert 
aptly calls his eigene Combination (resourcefulness), or the 
voluntary evidentiary oath of one of the parties.3 

Regular judicial processes were developed from the arbi- 
tral functions of the chiefs and elders (#-ypropes 75¢ pddovres). 
Even in the Homeric period there are unmistakable indica- 
tions that arbitration had become a regular and normal pro- 
ceeding. Odysseus, in relating his escape from Charybdis 
on the timbers of his wrecked ship, says: 

juos 6 éxl ddprov dvhp dyopnbev dvéorn 

Kpivwy veixea ToAAG Ockafoperwy alfnayr 

Thmos 67 7a ye Sovpa XapbBdsos étehaadvbn.4 
This is highly significant. The chiefs and elders, instead of 
waiting for calls for their services as arbitrators, held more 
or less regular sittings in the agora to settle the disputes 
of all who might appear before them. In the course of a 
single session lasting the better part of a day they disposed 
of many cases (xpivwy veixea wo\dd). Several considerations 
impelled the authorities to facilitate in this fashion recourse 
to arbitration. In matters of religion the Homeric community 
acted as a group to secure the favor of the gods by public 
sacrifices. In war they had to co-operate for protection 
against their neighbors who were always potential enemies. 
Quarrels and strife between individuals tended to weaken 


1 Od. xi. 325. wapos 5€ wu» (Ariadne) “Apreuts tra Alp é» dugipbry Avorbcou 
uapruplyo.. 
* Gilbert, op. cit., p. 467; Buchholz, op. cit., p. 87. 
3 Cf, the judgment of Solomon, I Kings 3:16 ff. 
4 Od. xii. 439 ff. 
i 5Cf. he description of the sacrifice to Poseidon by Nestor and the Pylians, 
. ii. § HF. 
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the solidarity of the group. It was clearly in the public in- 
terest to reduce as far as possible these potential sources of 
danger to the community. And so it was only natural that 
public opinion should increasingly favor arbitration as an 
effective means of settling disputes. Furthermore, it was in 
the interests of the ruling class to foster and encourage arbi- 
tration. The settlement of disputes in this fashion would 
increase their political power and enhance their prestige in 
the eyes of the community. Another important factor in the 
situation was the force of habit and example. In due time 
the practice of resorting to arbitration tended to become a 
recognized custom; and custom in primitive communities 
readily hardens into law such as existed before the period 
of the codes. 

It is not easy to determine with any degree of certainty 
the point at which arbitration became in practice obligatory. 
In the seventh century written codes made their appearance 
in various parts of Greece. A striking feature of these codes 
is the exercise of judicial functions by magistrates.t In the 
matter of judicial machinery and procedure the codes, as a 
rule, simply recorded current practice. Novelty was usually 
confined to the substantive law. Obviously, for a consider- 
able period before the codification of the law it had been the 
duty of magistrates to adjudicate cases. The earliest datable 
code 1s the Athenian code of Draco in 621 B.c. By this time 
the thesmothetae? had been instituted as special Judicial 
officers to aid the regular magistrates. The institution of this 
board implies a fully organized judicial system in which 
the magistrates xipior foav ras dixas avroredeis xpivew.s A 
similar inference has been drawn from the archon’s proclama- 
tion guaranteeing the security of property rights.‘ The 
archon as chief annual magistrate may go back to 682 B.c. 
It may fairly be assumed that the archon in his capacity as 
judge simply continued the judicial functions of the later king- 


™ Cf. Meyer, op. cit., 11, 572. Cf. infra, p. 77. 
7Cf. infra, pp. 85 ff. 
3 Aristotle Ath. Pol. iii. 5. 


4 Ibid., \vi. 2. Cf. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, II, 169; Lipsius, Das Attische 
Recht, p. 11. Cf. infra, p. 62. 
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ship. If this be true, a virtual compulsor y legal process had 
been evolved in Athens about the beginning of the seventh 
century. This time falls well within the period which for 
convenience may be called the “‘age of Hesiod, about 7§0- 
650 B.c. The chief source for this period is Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, supplemented by the prooemium to the Shield of 
Heracles based on Hesiod’s Catalogue of Women. These 
sources enable us to recover some of the main features of the 
Boeotian judicial system as Hesiod knew it. 

Hesiod reveals a much more advanced stage of legal de- 
velopment than is found in the Homeric poems. It was cus- 
tomary for litigants to substantiate their statements with 
testimonial evidence. ‘‘Even when dealing with your broth- 
er,” says Hesiod, ‘“‘summon a witness but do it witha smile.””* 
The smile was intended to cover the insistence on what might 
under the circumstances be regarded as a useless, if not 1n- 
sulting, formality. Hesiod had learned this lesson from his 
experience with his own brother. That witnesses might give 
their testimony under oath ts made plain by the poet’s de- 
nunciation of the witness who knowingly commits perjury 
and thereby does an injury to justice: ‘‘But whoever delib- 
erately lies in his witness and forswears himself, and so hurts 
Justice and sins beyond repair, that man’s generation is left 
obscure thereafter.’”? The statement that ‘retribution for 
perjury attends crooked decisions’? may refer either to the 
witness oath or to the oath of a party, evidentiary or con- 
firmatory. It seems likely that some provision had been 
made for the regular administration of justice in Boeotia. 
Within each district the petty chiefs composing the dominant 
aristocracy met with more or less regularity in the chief city 
and adjudicated disputes. Thither flocked the country peo- 
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" Hesiod, Works and Days, 371. 


? [bid., 282 ff.: (Evelyn-White’s translation) 
ds 5é¢ xe paprupina: éxuwy trlopxoy déudccas 
Yeboera, &y 5 Slanv Brdyas vixerroy dac05, 
Tou 6& 7’ duauporipn yeve) peromioe NéXeuTat. 
3 [bid., 219: 
abrixa yap rpéxe. “Opxos dua axodsgor dixyoc. 
Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 11, n. 41. 
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ple from the villages either as litigants or as listeners; and a 
city agora on court day must have presented a scene striking- 
ly similar to that pictured on the shield of Achilles* It is 
interesting to note that the processes of law were open to 
strangers as well as to citizens.” Access to the courts of a 
foreign city was commonly regulated by special treaties. 

Hesiod warns his brother of the dangers of indulging the 
litigious spirit that was characteristic of the period: 

Perses, lay up these things in your heart, and do not let that Strife 
who delights in mischief hold your heart back from work, while you peep 
and peer and listen to the wrangles of the court-house [veixe’ dacmebovr’ 
ayopjs}. Little concern has he with quarrels and courts [vecxéwy 7’a- 
yopeéwy re] who has not a year’s victuals laid up betimes, even that which 
the earth bears, Demeter’s grain. When you have got plenty of that, you 
can raise disputes and strive to get another’s goods [veixea xai dipuv 
dpédrors|| xTHwao’ éx’ aAdorpiors].3 
This picture presents an element in litigation not found in 
the age of Homer. Court sessions in the agora had become 
so usual and frequent that those who resorted there regularly 
as onlookers and listeners spent so much time that they were 
in danger of neglecting their own affairs. This is perhaps not 
entirely incompatible with the situation as disclosed in the 
Homeric poems, but the suggestion that one may acquire a 
taste for litigation on his own account in the hope of acquir- 
ing other people’s property implies quite a different system. 
One is inevitably reminded of the denunciation of the syco- 
phants and the evil influences of the agora upon the young 
men, which are found in the orators.4 Under a system of 
purely voluntary arbitration one could scarcely hope to get 
possession of other people’s property by going to law. The 
proposed victim had only to refuse to submit the dispute or 
quarrel to arbitration. 

Those who give judgments in the court sessions of the 

"Hesiod, Works and Days, 27. Askra, the poet’s native place, belonged to 
Thespiae (Lipsius, op. cit., p. 11). But cf. Steitz, Werke und Tage des Hestods, p. 32. 

7 Hesiod, Works and Days, 225 ff., 327; cf. Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 220 ff. 

3 Hesiod, Works and Days, 27 ff., Evelyn-White’s translation. 


4 Isocrates vii. 48; cf. Aristophanes, The Clouds, 991; The Knights, 1373 ff.; 
Plato Theaetetus, 173¢. 
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agora are constantly described as “bribe devouring kings” 
(Swpopt-you Baoidijes) Who oppress the people by their “crook- 
ed decisions” (cxodcfot Sixpor).* These repeated charges can- 
not be based solely upon Hesiod’s own experience with his 
brother. Obviously, bribery and crooked decisions consti- 
tuted a general abuse. The nobles could not have made a 
practice of accepting bribes and rendering sly decisions 
as arbitrators. Even a few known instances of corruption 
would seriously interfere with sessions of arbitrators in the 
agora. But a general reputation for accepting bribes and ren- 
dering crooked decisions would have made recourse to arbi- 
tration a comparatively rare occurrence. No community 
would voluntarily continue to submit its differences to men 
who were notoriously corrupt. The remedy was in their own 
hands. They could easily choose impartial judges from the 
populace and ignore the sessions of the nobles. 

Hesiod’s litigation with his brother Perses bears out the 
conclusion that the adjudication of cases by the nobles had to 
be accepted and their judgments respected. The brothers 
had divided their inheritance. But Perses was dissatisfied. 
Profiting by the lessons he had learned in the agora, he en- 
tered suit, so to speak, and won a larger share of the patri- 
mony. The judgment of the court, influenced by bribes, was 
duly enforced. 

hin péev yap Kdijpov éhaccduecd’, GANG Ta OANA 

aprafwr épopes peya xvdaivwy Baordijas 

dwpodayous of rHvde dixny eedover dixaccat.? 
But even so, Perses was not satisfied and proposed to engage 
in further litigation. Hesiod, instead of refusing to appear 


' Hesiod, Works and Days, 220 f.: 
ris 8& Alans AdO0s ddxopevns, 9 x’ Gvdpes Eywor 
Swpophya, cxodeis b¢ Slaps xplewor Oiyuoras, 
and 263 f.: 
Travra duAaccdpevcn, Bacrrys, lbivere dixas, 
bwpopayor, oxodéwy 5b Sixkww tel rhyxu NdSeoOe. 
The Baochijes are not kings but nobles (Steitz, op. cit., p. 33). Cf. Works and Days, 
38 f., 248 fF. 
2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 37-39. &dda 74 (1. 37) is Guyet’s emendation for 
&\\a re of the MSS; Schoemann emended the MSS reading @#édover dixacoas (I. 39), 
to Wirorn sixaccay. 
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again before the judges, as he might have done had they been 
arbitrators, was content to appeal to his brother to settle 
their dispute by impartial award (4\)\’ adfi diaxpwmpeda 
veixos || telnor dixys).t In effect he is proposing arbitration 
by agreement as an alternative to submitting the case to 
the adjudication of the nobles. This seems to be the natural 
interpretation of Hesiod’s account.? Other explanations that 
have been suggested do not alter the situation materially. 
If Hesiod really believed that the chiefs accepted bribes and 
rendered corrupt judgments, it is hard to understand why 
he should ever have consented even once to accept them as 
arbitrators. If Homeric views and practices still prevailed, 
he could have refused to do anything further or he could 
have proposed other arbitrators. As he did neither in the 
first case, one is constrained to believe that he had no choice 
in the matter. 

It is generally agreed that the administration of justice 
in the age of Hesiod is much more adyanced than in the 
age of Homer.‘ But Steinwenter has objected to the use of 
the phrase ‘“‘compulsory process of law” to characterize this 
development. Regarding the picture in the Theogony of 
Hesiod’ of the ideal king dispensing Justice (d:axpivovra 
Géuroras || Welnor dixgow), he remarks as follows: ‘“Danach 
beruht aber die Unterwerfung der Parteien unter dem 
Spruch des K6niges nicht auf einem staatsrechtlichen Im- 

1 [bid., 35-36. For the meaning of ai& (here), see Steitz, op. cit., p. 32; Hays, 


“Notes on the Works and Days of Hesiod” (University of Chicago dissertation, 
1918) takes it in a temporal sense. 


2 The scholiast read &#éAovor dixaooac and understands that a second suit is 
pending. Cf. Scholium on line 39: dwpopd-yous: old re xpoObpous Svras xal aidts 
dixdfew re Iépon xal rp ‘Horddy dd rH» rdv dwpwv traida. So also Steitz, op. cit., 
p. 24; Schwartz, Charakterkipfe aus der antiken Literatur, p. 8. 


3 Ehrenberg, op. cit., p. 63, assumes that Hesiod has appealed the case. Stein- 
wenter, op. cit., p. 41, also thinks that the case was reopened by Hesiod but finds it 
difficult to decide on the nature of the issue. Kirchhoff, Hesiodos’ Makniieder an 
Perses, p. 43, believes that the case has been heard but not yet decided; cf. Wila- 
mowitz, Hesiodos Erga, p. 46. 


‘Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, pp. 10 ff.; Steinwenter, op. cit., p. 42. Bonner, 
Class. Phil., VU, 17, first used the expression “compulsory process of law.” Bréhier, 
Reo, historique, LXXXV, 12 ff. 


581 ff. 
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perium, welches das Urteil als Amtsbefehl erscheinen liesze, 
sondern nur auf der Kraft der Argumente und der Ehrfurcht 
oder wohl auch Furcht vor den Kénigen.’* From a strictly 
legal and constitutional point of view this is quite true. In- 
deed, there could not be a staatsrechtliches Imperium until 
the lawgivers had reduced current practices and customs to 
writing, with such additions as they deemed desirable. But 
there is a danger of missing important developments in the 
early judicial history of the Greeks if we insist too rigidly 
upon the application of modern legal and constitutional 
standards. The judicial powers exercised by the authorities 
during the age of Hesiod were not conferred upon them by 
the action of any sovereign body in the state. They were de- 
rived rather from tradition, custom, and precedent. The im- 
portant point was that the Boeotian peasants submitted to 
their judgments, as Steinwenter points out. ‘“‘Die ‘krummen 
Spriiche’ der bestochenen Richter hat der Bauer eben an- 
zuerkennen, weil er sich vor dem Adeligen ducken musz, 
nicht aber weil eine mit Zwangsgewalt ausgestattete Recht- 
sordnung es gebietet.”” This statement ts not essentially dif- 
ferent from the view set forth above. It is to be regretted 
that the form of trial described by Hesiod cannot be desig- 
nated by some convenient term that would mark it off both 
from Homeric arbitration and from the more highly devel- 
oped Athenian legal process of the fourth century. Since the 
expression “compulsory process of law’ has implications for 
the modern reader even beyond the Athenian conception of a 
legal process, it may be better to use the designation ‘‘obli- 
gatory arbitration.”3 It emphasizes the degree of compul- 
sion achieved by growing custom backed by public opinion 
and fostered by the government. It carries also the idea of 
equitable settlement inherent in arbitration as distinguished 
from strict legal adjudication. 


1 Steinwenter, op. cit., p. ql. 


* Ibid. The rather narrow interpretation Steinwenter puts upon wahre Judi- 
kationsgewalt is shown by the fact that he finds only the beginnings of real judicial 
power in the code of Draco. 


4 Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens, p. 31. 
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It is useless to speculate how proceedings were initiated? 
or how judgments were executed. Even in fourth-century 
Athens these duties devolved upon the parties in the first 
instance. It may be observed that in the age of Homer there 
could be no real assurance that an award of an arbitrator 
would be enforced. Even agreements fortified with oaths 
and sureties might not avail. In the end the only compelling 
forces were custom and public opinion. In a closely knit 
ancient community a man could not lightly disregard these 
powerful forces. 

The practice of settling a dispute by means of an evi- 
dentiary oath was still in common use. This is made clear 
by the following couplet: 

Brae 5’ 6 xaxds Tov apelova dora 
pvOorow oxodtots éverrwy, eri 5’ Spxov duetrar.? 
Tzetzes explains this passage as meaning that a man deprives 
another of some property and, when called to account, 
swears that he is innocent, just as Hermes offered to swear 
that he did not steal the cattle of Apollo. Even if the Hymn 
to Hermes, in which the dispute between Hermes and Apollo 
is described, is considerably later than the poems of Hesiod, 
it may be safely used to add some details to the picture of 
legal procedure in the age of Hesiod. For it no doubt re- 
flects in the main the practice in vogue down to the period of 
written codes. Apollo, on discovering the loss of the cattle, 
at once set out to trace them and secure witnesses to estab- 
lish the identity of the culprits So important was testimo- 
nial evidence that rewards for information leading to the find- 
ing of the thief were sometimes offered.‘ If witnesses could 
be produced, the accused had the option of returning the 

‘It has been suggested that royal heralds were used to summon witnesses and 
parties (Thonissen, Le droit pénal de la république athénienne, p. 31). 

? Works and Days, 193 f.; cf. 322. 

3 Hymn to Hermes, 185 ff. 

4 [bid., 264 ff., where Hermes says, 

obk ay unvicaip’, obk dy pyyurpoy dpoipuny. 


Cf. Hesiod Frag., 153, where he is said to have offered Battus (cf. Hymn to Hermes, 
87 ff.) a reward for information in order to test him. 
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booty with suitable damages or of facing almost certain de- 
feat in court. Apollo, though he was unable to secure a wit- 
ness, confidently charged Hermes with the theft. Irritated 
by the accusations, Hermes threatened to bring the matter 
before Zeus, and offered to swear that he was innocent. It is 
not stated that Apollo agreed to accept the oath as decisive, 
as did Menelaus when he challenged Antilochus to swear 
that he had not won the race by a foul. At any rate, the 
case was taken before Zeus for adjudication: 


alva 5’ txovro xapnva Buwoeos OvALpoLo 
és warépa Kpoviwva Ards wepixadXéa Téxva. 
xetOe yap auorépo.or Sixns Kkaréxerro TaXavra.' 


The words dixys téXavra are commonly explained as the 
scales of justice, but the view of Ridgeway’ that 74\avra were 
sums of money deposited by the litigants as in the trial 
pictured on the shield of Achilles seems preferable. In this 


* Hymn to Hermes, 322 ff. 


2“*Homerica,” Four. of Philol. XVII, 111 f. He points out that xaréxero 
recalls xetvo in the Homeric trial-scene in the sense of “deposited”: 


xetro 8 &p’ & péoootcs bbw xpvooto réXNavra. 


In the Iliad (viti. 69 ff.; xxii. 209 ff.) Zeus uses scales to weigh the fates of men, 
never to decide a dispute between gods. “Scales of justice’’ are not mentioned in 
Homer. But against this interpretation may be urged the consideration that al- 
though Apollo and Hermes are said to have resorted to Zeus because (dp) their 
talents had already been deposited, the story contains no previous mention of this 
fact. Indeed such a possibility seems to be excluded. On the other hand, dudorépoian, 
which is quite appropriate if the reference is to a deposit of money, is without point 
in a reference to scales of justice. Furthermore, Zeus does not use the scales as he 
does in the I/iad, but proceeds to pronounce judgment aftcr hearing the pleas of the 
litigants. Later pocts used diens 74Xavra in the sense of “‘scales of justice.” But this 
may be due to a misapprehension. The poet, using the expression to indicate that 
they joined issue before Zeus as judge, added dixns to make this clear. Later writers, 
thinking the reference was to the scales of Zeus, perpetuated the phrase élans rédavra 
in the sense of “‘scales of justice”: 
ob yap ddaupas 
& Ards Welns olde rédavra Slans: 
—Anth. Pal. vi. 267. 3 f. 

Cf. Aesch. Agam., 250. 


The passage thus interpreted, however, furnishes no support for the view that 
the Homeric talents went to one of the judges, as Ridgeway argues. Cf. Ferrini, 
op. cit. p. 45; also Bréhier, Revo. historique, LX XXIV, 29, who says that the talents 
were destined for Zeus if he gave a decision agreeable to the parties. The parties were 
not obliged to submit to the sentence. 
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case, however, the talents are not wagers. Under compul- 
sory arbitration, wagers were not needed to induce an unwill- 
ing opponent to appear in court. Among primitive peoples 
customs are not easily discarded; they are more likely to be 
modified and adapted to changed conditions. On the intro- 
duction of compulsory arbitration the custom of depositing 
wagers was continued, though the need for it no longer exist- 
ed. It may very well have been that for a time the money 
went to the successful litigant as a species of damages, but 
its conversion into court fees could not long have been de- 
layed when the aristocracy controlled the courts. Under 
these circumstances damages would be assessed by the court." 

After the payment of the money into court, Apollo pro- 
ceeded to plead his case. Hermes denied the charge and 
affirmed his innocence with an oath.? Apparently this was 
not an evidentiary oath, for Hermes was not acquitted as he 
would have been had Apollo agreed to stake the issue on an 
oath. The oath was simply a means of lending weight to 
the litigant’s plea. 

Courts did not, on their own motion, take cognizance of 
wrongs done to individuals on the theory that they were a 
menace to society. Hesiod, it is true, constantly insists 
that wrongdoing of individuals would inevitably bring down 
the wrath of the gods upon the whole community.? Such 
passages as this and his reference to the popular outcry 
against those who thwarted the ends of justice show that 
public opinion in his day was active just as in the Homeric 
age, and might manifest itself in popular action. Thus the 
same spirit which has been discussed in the Homeric age as 
lying at the basis of criminal law is apparent in the time of 
Hesiod, although there is as yet no organized criminal law.s 

For various wrongs which Hesiod mentions—ill treat- 

*Glotz, Solidarité, p. 149, regards the lyre given by Hermes to Apollo as dam- 


ages. Zeus in his decision said nothing about damages. Hermes gave the lyre of his 
own free will. The incident throws no light on the purpose of the talents. 


? Hymn to Hermes, 383-84; cf. 274 ff. 
3 Works and Days, 240; cf. Thonissen, op. cit., p. 26. 
4 Hesiod, Works and Days, 220. 5 Cf. supra, p. 22. 
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ment of strangers, suppliants, parents, or orphans'—redress 
could usually be obtained most easily by legal proceedings. 
Hesiod’s dispute with his brother regarding the division of 
their patrimony was in the first instance settled in court. 

But, side by side with obligatory arbitration, voluntary 
arbitration flourished just as it did under the highly organ- 
ized judicial system of Athens. Thus Hesiod proposed to his 
brother to submit their differences to arbitration rather than 
to resort again to the court of “‘bribe-devouring kings.” 

Self-help continued to play an important part in the re- 
dress of wrongs. An injured man always sought to gain par- 
tisans among his kinsmen and neighbors. Hesiod emphasizes 
the folly of relying too much on one’s relatives, and the 
advantages of being on good terms with neighbors. Then, in 
time of need neighbors will come in haste to assist. Rela- 
tives are likely to be more deliberate. In all probability 
self-help is implied in the statement that a man who has good 
neighbors will never lose his cattle;* that is to say, they will 
aid him in recovering stolen animals by the use of force. 
They could be useful as witnesses by identifying the raider. 
Custom required that witnesses should accompany a man 
when he searched the premises of the suspected thief. 

In case of adultery the injured husband would naturally 
exact satisfaction from his wife’s paramour without recourse 
to the courts, either by slaying him, as did Hyettus,® or by 
forcing him to pay substantial damages (uoxéypra), like 
Hephaestus in the lay of Demodocus. The slayer of an adul- 
terer, however, became involved in a blood-feud with the 
relatives. There was a possibility of litigation in case the 
compensation agreed upon was not paid, as in the trial-scene. 


* Hesiod, Works and Days, 327 ff., warns his brother against these wrongs as 
well as against adultery. They are severely punished by the gods. 


? Tbid., 35 f. 3 [bid., 342 ff.; cf. Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 193 ff. 
4 Works and Days, 348. 


5 Apollo made a thorough search of the abode of Maia (Hymn so Hermes, 
246 ff.). Hermes objected that the search was conducted without witnesses (idid., 
372; cf. 385 f.); cf. Glotz, op. cit., pp. 203 ff. 


© Hesiod Frag., 144. 
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In cases of homicide the Homeric practice was followed. 
Thus Amphitryon, who slew Electryon, his kinsman and 
father-in-law, went into banishment in Thebes. His wife 
Alcmene, daughter of Electryon, accompanied him. Later 
she induced him to avenge the death of her brothers. It 
would seem that his going into exile freed him from any fear 
of vengeance at the hands of the other relatives of his victim. 
Only in this way can we reconcile Alcmene’s strong desire 
for vengeance on her brother’s slayers with her loyalty to the 
man who slew her father. All homicides were regarded 
alike. Hyettus, who slew Molurus, whom he surprised in 
adultery with his wife, was obliged to flee from Argos to 
Orchomenus, notwithstanding the ample excuse for slaying 
Molurus.? 

It is clear from the foregoing that through the age of 
Hesiod, at least, homicide was still viewed wholly as the con- 
cern of the relatives of the victim. On the other hand, from 
the earliest period there was a growing feeling that any ac- 
tion that was opposed to the good order and well-being of the 
state should be punished by the state. It is obvious, then, 
that the germs of criminal law are to be found while homicide 
was still entirely a matter for the family to deal with. The 
conception of crime and the origin of criminal law, then, are 
not to be found in actions for homicide.’ This being the case, 
It remains to consider two things in connection with homi- 
cide. When did the doctrine of pollution, attached to the 
homicide, become current; and why did the state undertake 
the settlement of homicide cases? 

The notion that homicide involved pollution was not 
known in the Homeric age, but it was firmly established in 
the time of Draco. Between these two periods there is little 
evidence by which the exact time of the appearance and the 
development of the doctrine can be fixed. By the time of 
Aeschylus the idea had already assumed an air of great an- 


' Shield of Heracles, g ff., 80 ff. 


* Hesiod Frag., 144. Calhoun, Criminal Law, p. 26, uses this fragment to show 
that the idea of pollution from homicide was not widespread in the age of Hesiod. 


3 Cf. Calhoun, Proceedings, pp. 87 ff.; Criminal Law, pp. 16 ff. and 26 ff. 
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tiquity. It is difficult to account for this unless it is supposed 
that the doctrine had been widely disseminated long before 
Aeschylus’ day. In the amnesty law which was passed before 
the reforms of Solon, those are specifically excluded from the 
benefits of the amnesty who are in exile as the result of con- 
viction for homicide by any of the homicide courts.? Cer- 
tainly the exclusion of these Athenians is due solely to the 
fact that their presence would pollute the soil of Attica. They 
would not be excluded to prevent blood-feud, because at this 
time the state had control in homicide cases. In the code of 
Draco there ts a provision that anyone could prosecute a 
homicide who illegally returned to Attic soil.?, Here, again, 
the reason is undoubtedly pollution. The fact that Draco 
embodied the idea in a law indicates that the doctrine was a 
familiar and established one. The familiarity of the idea of 
pollution in the second half of the seventh century is then 
firmly established. It is often said on far slighter evidence 
that moral pollution resulting from homicide was familiar 
to the Greeks of Hesiod’s day. The statement is based on 
the following arguments. Two of the Greek prefaces to the 
Shield of Heracles state that Amphitryon went into exile in 
Thebes in accordance with a custom requiring those who 
started a ré\euos éudidos to undergo purification for a period 
of three years. In the poem itself nothing is said about pollu- 
tion or purification. A scholiast to J/iad ii. 336 mentions 
purification in an account of the sack of Pylos by Heracles 
and says that Hesiod tells the story in the Catalogue. It can- 
not, of course, be assumed that Hesiod mentioned purifica- 
tion. In his summary of the 4ethiopis of Arctinus,* Proclus 
says that Achilles was obliged to go to Lesbos in order to be 
freed from the pollution resulting from the slaying of Ther- 
sites. Calhoun’ attacks this passage as evidence for the 
Hesiodic age on the ground that we do not know under what 


* Plutarch Solon, xix. Cf. infra, pp. 104 ff., for a discussion of the amnesty law. 
CIA i. 61. 

3 Shield of Heracles, Hypotheses A, Il. 13 ff.; E, Il. 12 ff. 

4 Kinkel, Epici Graeci, 33.9 ff. The fuorit of Arctinus is 750 B.c. 

5 Criminal Law, p. 28. 
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circumstances the slaying occurred or how much of the pollu- 
tion idea was due to Proclus, who had frequently encountered 
it in the treatment of homicide by later authors. Calhoun 
places far too much emphasis on this passage. No matter 
which way it be interpreted, it is in no way essential to his 
thesis. It is true that the evidence is not as certain as it 
would be if Arctinus’ text were extant. Yet it seems more 
probable that Proclus told the story as he found it than that 
he introduced the episode from his familiarity with the idea 
of pollution in later authors. In any event, in view of the 
thorough familiarity with the doctrine by the end of the 
seventh century, the doctrine of moral pollution must have 
become widely current among the Greeks very shortly after 
the time of Hesiod, if not actually in his day. The exact date 
is of slight consequence.’ 

There appear to be two reasons for the intervention of the 
state in homicide cases. The first 1s the idea of pollution 
attaching to the homicide which has just been discussed. As 
the doctrine of pollution spread, the state was bound, for 
self-protection, to find some means of ridding the land of a 
polluted person in case relatives of the victim failed to act. 

The other motive for state intervention is the prevention 
of blood-feud. Homicide is not viewed as an injury to the 
state until it is felt that the death of the victim has 1n some 
way injured the state. In the aristocratic society of Homeric 
times it was impossible that the death of a man of the people, 
for instance, should mean anything to the ruling class. 
Vengeance for his death was the business solely of his family. 
The state would not be concerned even if the homicide led 
to a blood-feud. Similarly, if a member of one of the noble 
families was slain, the family, with its innate feeling of soli- 


' Cf. Halliday, review of Calhoun, Class. Rev., XLI, 181. 


? Cf. Bréhicr, Rev. Aistorigue, LXXXV, 13; Glotz, Esudes, pp. 38 ff. The idea of 
pollution from homicide and the subsequent purificatory rites are closely bound up 
with the cult of Apollo Catharsios, which does not appear in Homer. The conception 
of miasma is closely associated with the chthonic powers, the worship of which did 
not interest Homer. Farnell, Greek Culss, 1V, 298, regards the post-Homeric develop- 
ment of cathartic ceremonies in connection with the ritual of Apollo as a revival of 
the ghost cult which existed in pre-Homeric times. 


3 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., 11, 575. 
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darity, would set about obtaining requital. It is true that 
each family might enlist its friends, and the affair might de- 
velop into a kind of civil war involving the destruction of 
many on both sides. But it was always the family that led. 
There was for a long time apparently no thought of peaceful 
adjudication of the matter. There was only one thing to be 
done—the family must obtain vengeance for its injured 
member. But in the fact that people generally took sides in 
the homicide of an important person may be seen the foreshad- 
owings of state intervention. The nearest approach to this 
situation in Homer is the action of the assembly which de- 
termined the fate of Odysseus after he had slain the suitors. 
The strong popular feeling aroused was undoubtedly due to 
the wholesale character of the slaughter. There came a day, 
however—it 1s impossible to say just when—when long-contin- 
ued blood-feud came to be recognized as a distinct menace to 
the welfare of the state. Then the state definitely assumed 
control. This is well brought out by the Argive statute to 
which Euripides refers: 
“By exile justify, not blood for blood. 


Else one had aye been liable to death 
Still taking the last blood-guilt on his hands.' 


It is at this time that various types of homicide were differ- 
entiated. 


1 Orestes, 515 ff. 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNIFICATION OF ATTICA! 


In the Heroic Age, Attica, according to tradition, was 
divided into a number of petty principalities? loosely organ- 
ized for defensive purposes under the suzerainty of the 
kings of Athens. Each community had its own magistrates 
and town hall (axpuravetov) and managed its local affairs, 
including the administration of justice, independently of 
Athens. But unifying forces were at work.3 Similarity of 
language and institutions facilitated the formation of groups 
of smaller communities for defensive or religious purposes, 
such as the Tetrapolis of Marathon, Oenoe, Tricorythus, 
and Probalinthus. The tribal system also advanced the 
cause of unity. The four Ionic tribes, said to have been in- 
troduced by Ion, were local. Each included within its bound- 
aries several wédes. As the organization of the military 
forces was on a tribal basis, the citizens of different com- 
munities were closely associated 1n war under the leadership 
of the tribal kings (gvAoBacudeis).4 The final step in the 
process was taken by Theseus, who succeeded, without the 
employment of force, in bringing the nobles together into 
Athens, which became the capital city; the common people 
for the most part continued to reside in the country,5 but 

* Aristotle added to his historical account of the development of the Athenian 
constitution a convenient summary of the most important political changes (4th. 
Pol. xli). As legal and constitutional changes are generally closely connected, Aris- 
totle’s summary marks the most important milestones in Athenian judicial history 


down to the restoration of democracy in 403. In the main, Aristotle's division into 
periods will be followed in the succeeding chapters. 


7 According to Philochorus (quoted by Strabo ix. 1.20), there were twelve 
cities in Attica. Cf. De Sanctis, Storia della repubblica Ateniese?, pp. 26 ff.; Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, 11*, 69 ff.; Cambridge Ancient History, 111, 577 ff.; Busolt- 
Swoboda, Staatskunde, 11, 776, n. 4, for bibliography on the Synoikismos of Attica. 


3 De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
4 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. II, sec. 205. 
5 Thucydides ii. 15. 2. Cf. CAH, III, 579; De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 23. 
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resorted to the capital for litigation and the exercise of such 
political rights as they possessed in the reorganized state. 
Henceforth, all inhabitants of Attica were Athenians. Such 
is the story of the unification of Attica that was current in 
the fifth century. 

In Homer, Athens is the most important city of Attica. 
In fact, it is the only one mentioned in the catalogue. It is 
described as a “well-built town” with “broad streets.”" Its 
inhabitants are the “folk of Erechtheus.” Sunium? was in- 
cluded within its territories as the epithet dkpov ’A@nvéwy 
seems to indicate. Marathon is mentioned in the Odyssey 
in connection with Athens, but with no indication of its re- 
lationship. The archaeological evidence confirms the test1- 
mony of Homer that Athens was the most important city 
in the peninsula.* Thucydides accepts the common tradition 
regarding the political situation in Attica. As evidence of 
the independence of the cities of Attica, he cites the fact 
that they sometimes made war on each other.S The festival 
known as guvoixea he regards as having been instituted by 
Theseus in commemoration of the unification of Attica. 
Aristotle accepts the tradition regarding Theseus. His treat- 
ment of the early constitution is available only in excerpts; 
but in his summary of the constitutional changes in Athens, 
he starts with the settlement of Ion and the institution of the 
four tribes.© The theory has been advanced that the festival 
Evvoixca Was 1n Commemoration, not of the union of Attica, 
but of the union of four groups settled in villages on and be- 
side the Acropolis to form the city of Athens.” Others believe 


1 Hliad ii. 546 f.: 
of 8’ &p’ 'A@nvas elxor, tuxripevoy rroXlepov. 
Odyssey, vil. 80: 
txero 8’ és MapaSiva xal ebpvdyuay 'APhryny. 

2 Od., iti. 278. 3 Od., vii. 80. 4 De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 29. 

$11. 15. For further evidence on this point, see De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 24 ff.; 
Meyer, op. cit., sec. 223. 

6 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xli. 2. Cf. Fragmenta in the edition of Thalheim (Teubner, 
1909), p. 107. 

7 Wachsmuth, Rheinisches Museum, XXIII, 181. He thinks that Thucydides 


refers only to a political union which was celebrated in the Panathenaea. Cf. Die 
Stadt Athen, 1, 453. Cf. Wilamowitz, dus Kydathen, pp. 116 ff. 
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that the Synoecia had nothing to do with the unification 
either of Athens or of Attica, but was an annual reunion of 
families, resembling the Apaturia.' 

Thucydides puts the date of the unification very early in 
Attic history. The achievement of Theseus he regards not 
as the consummation of a long-continued movement toward 
unity but as the carrying out, at one stroke, of a great politi- 
cal conception by a man of vision and power. The unifica- 
tion, according to Thucydides, was accomplished without 
the use of force,? though the characterization of Theseus as 
a powerful king carries the suggestion that force was avail- 
able. It is now generally believed that Theseus’ success was 
the culmination of a long-continued process. The available 
evidence seems to support the view that the process began 
as early as 1000 B.c. And it may have continued for two or 
even three centuries.3 

The Athenians were very fond of connecting Theseus 
with democracy. Isocrates‘ goes so far as to say that Theseus 
established a modified form of democracy; and an orator con- 
temporary with Demosthenes’ speaks in a similar strain. 
Euripides in the Supp/ices® puts into the mouth of Theseus 
a vigorous condemnation of tyranny and a laudation of the 
reign of law. The oligarch of Theophrastus? denounces 
Theseus as the source of all the ills of the state. Plutarch® 
quotes Homer’s designation of the inhabitants of Athens as 
“the people (djuos) of Erechtheus,” as evidence that Theseus 


' De Sanctis, op. cst., p. 24. 


? The peaceful character of the unification is confirmed by the fact that all in- 


habitants of Attica were made citizens; there were no perioeci as in Sparta. Cf. 
CAH, Il, 579. 


3 De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 34 ff.; CAH, Il, 580; Bury, Hrstory of Greece, p. 170; 
Meyer, op. cit., sec. 224; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 11, 777, put the date in the middle 
of the eighth century at the latest. 


4 Panathenaicus, 129, 131; Helen, 35. 
S [Demosthenes] lix. 75. 
° 429. The passage is quoted infra, p. 68. Cf. also 352 f. 


cal yap xaréorno’ abrdy (rov dijpov) és powvapxiay 
drevdepwoas rivd’ lod}ndor wodcy. 


" Characters xxix (xxvi). 11. 25 ff. 
® Theseus, xxv. Il. ii. 547. 
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“displayed a leaning toward the multitude and had given 
up his absolute rule.” Democratic propagandists’ seized 
upon and fostered this tradition, just as they magnified the 
services of Solon, in the interests of democracy. It was high- 
ly desirable to furnish democracy with an ancient and honor- 
able lineage. In government and in law, ancestral and time- 
honored usages and institutions commanded general respect 
in Athens, as elsewhere both in the ancient and in the modern 
world. 

The unification of Attica must have involved some 
constitutional changes. In his enumeration of the eleven 
changes in the Athenian constitution, Aristotle lists Theseus’ 
reorganization as the first. He describes it as ‘‘a slight devia- 
tion from absolute monarchy.”? Some details of the reorgan- 
ization effected by Theseus and the concessions he made to 
the nobles and the lower classes are found in Plutarch. For 
himself the king retained the leadership in war and guardian- 
ship of the law; ‘“‘to the nobles he committed the care of 
religious rites, the supply of magistrates, the teaching of the 
laws, and the interpretation of the will of Heaven. For the 
rest of the citizens he established a balance of privileges, the 
noblemen being thought to excel in dignity, the husbandmen 
(Tewpdpor) in usefulness, and the handicraftsmen in num- 
bers.’ This reference to the importance of numbers and the 
promise of equality made to the lower classes would seem to 
indicate that Plutarch had in mind a popular assembly. There 
was provision for assemblies of the people in the local com- 
munities, for Theseus, in his canvass from community to com- 
munity in the interests of his project, must have on occasion 
addressed the assembled inhabitants. Plutarch evidently 
was familiar with Aristotle’s treatment of Theseus, but his 
main source was the traditional conception of early Athenian 

1 Pausanias (i. 3. 3) saw a painting representing Democracy, Demos, and 
Theseus in a group. He mentions the story that Theseus rév xaracrhvavra 'AGnvalots 


df Ioov rodtrebecBar with the comment xexdpnxe 82 dhun cal &ddAws bs robs woddods 
ws Onoeds rapabolyn ra xpdypara Th Shy. 

3 Ath. Pol. xh. 2: 4 bal Onotes yevoutsn (xodsrela) pixpdy wapeyxAlvouca Tijs 
Bacthixhs. 


3 Theseus xxiv. xxv (Perrin’s translation). 
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history as it appeared in Istrus’ summary of the Atthi- 
dographers.? On the whole, Plutarch’s reconstruction is not 
very wide of the mark. In order to induce the petty chiefs 
to give up their independence, Theseus must have promised 
them concessions which resulted in the establishment of a 
modified oligarchy. And whatever degree of participation 
in the affairs of the state? was permitted to the common 
people, it was inevitable that their concentration in Athens 
should have enabled them to voice their aspirations and exert 
their influence more effectively. This appears in the success 
of Menestheus3 in appealing to the populace for support in 
his efforts to supplant Theseus. 

The Athenians claimed the credit of being the first to 
establish regular legal processes in Greece.4 The fundamen- 
tal requirement of a regular legal process is that it should 
be compulsory. An aggrieved person must have the power 
to force the one who has wronged him in person or in prop- 
erty to appear before a court, which holds regular sittings 
when the need arises. In the settlement of disputes and the 
punishment of wrongdoers, much the same system was in 
vogue under the early kingship as is pictured in the Homeric 
poems: voluntary arbitration for civil cases, self-help for 
homicide and other wrongs to person and property, and ac- 
tion by the assembled people against dangerous public of- 
fenders. 

As has already been pointed out, the change from volun- 
tary to obligatory arbitration in Boeotia seems to follow the 


 Busolt, Geschichte, Il, 57. 
27Plutarch Theseus xxv. 1: Ere 5¢ padAdov abbiioa rhy wédcw Bovddperos edhe 


ravras txt rois laos. 
Aristotle Ath. Pol., Heraclidis Epitoma, 3: Oncets 5& éxhpute xal ovreBiBace 
robrous tx’ lon xal dpoig. 


3 Plutarch Theseus xxxil. 


4 Aelian Vera historia i. 38: Alxas dodvar xai AaBety nipor ’APnvatos rparo.. 

Cicero Pro Flacco, 26, § 62: ‘“‘Adsunt Athenienses, unde humanitas, doctrina, 
religio, fruges, jura, leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributae putantur.” 

Isocrates (Panegyricus, 40) claims great antiquity for the homicide trials: 
ol ydp & dpxf rept rdy govxdy byxaNtcarres xal BovdnOivres perd Aoyou cal yy} pera 
Bias diadbcacbas rd xpds adAHAOUS by Tots Pdpors Tots Huerépas Tas xploas bworhoarTo 
Tepi abrdy. 
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change from the Heroic kingship to an aristocratic form of 
government.’ Much the same situation developed in Attica, 
as may be seen in Aristotle’s reconstruction of early Athenian 
history. The oath,’ sworn by the archons against accepting 
bribes, is the same as was sworn in the days of Acastus, the 
first regent or archon under the new régime which usurped 
the chief functions of the kingship. The annual proclama- 
tion’ of the archon assuring security of property to the citi- 
zens is at least as early as 683-682, the year in which the 
annual archonship was established.* But there is no reason 
why it may not be as old as the oath. The nobles who at 
first restricted, and then abolished, royalty naturally desired 
popular support. The promise of honest government and 
security of property was well calculated to conciliate and 
reassure the people who might have some misgivings regard- 
ing the new government. Security of property is one of the 
foundation stones of organized society. But no government 
would bind itself to respect the person or property of a citizen 
who tried to subvert it. The proclamation of the archon 
must have meant that no citizen would be deprived of his 
property without cause. The modern formula would be 
“without due process of law.’ And it is not too much to 
assume that in view of such a proclamation a government 
would not fail to bring before the sovereign body in the state 
any citizen suspected of designs to overthrow it. In effect this 
would amount to the institution of some sort of public trial 


*Cf. supra, pp. 44 ff. 


7 Aristotle 4th. Pol. tii. 3: rexuhpiov 5° éxupépovaory Sri ol évvéa Apxovres duvbovary 
@oxep txt ’Axaorov ra Spaa rowjoeyv, ws éxl robrov ris Baoikelas rapaxwpnodvruwv 
tay Kodpiéav ayri trav do8acay TQ Epxovre dkwpewv. 

Op. cit., vil. 1: ol 3’ ven Epxovres duvbvres xpds TG NiOw xaredarifoy dvabjnoey 
dviptdyra xpucovy, édy Tiwa wapaBaor Tov vouwv. Bev Er: xal viv obrws durtover. 

Op. cit., lv. §: avaBavres 8 éxl rodrov duvbovor dixaiws pte kal card Tovs voyous, 
kal d@pa uy AMpecBa ris dpxis Evexa, kby Tt AGBwor dvdpidvra dvaljoeay xpvaody. 


3 Op. cit., lvi. 2: Kai 3 pey S&pxup efOis eloeNwv apdrov uev xnpbrra, boa 71s 
elxey xply abrdv eloeeiv eis riv dpxhy, rair’ yew xal xpareiy péxpe dpxiis rédous. 

Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 11, 787-88, for judicial functions of early archon- 
ship. 

4 Busolt, op. cit., 11, 135; Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, 11, sec. 228; Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit., 11, 786. 
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before the ancient aristocratic council—the Areopagus.? Sim- 
ilarly, security of property against one who, to quote Hesiod,? 
“might stir up quarrels and strife to secure the possessions of 
another’ could only be assured by invoking the aid of the 
magistrates. Let us take a simple case, a quarrel about 
boundary stones.3 The victim of his neighbor’s encroach- 
ment, upon the failure of amicable means of settling the dis- 
pute, must have had the privilege of appearing before the 
archon with a petition for protection of his property. The 
magistrate could not act on ex parte information. The alter- 
native was to have both parties before him. The result would 
be a legal process (5ixn) and a verdict. If the verdict was 
not obeyed, recourse could again be had to the magistrate 
to implement the promise in his proclamation. These pro- 
ceedings were all doubtless more or less informal in an age 
when the administrative and judicial functions of magis- 
trates were not differentiated and neither the substantive 
laws nor the rules of procedure had been reduced to writing. 

Another clear indication of the antiquity of the Athenian 
legal process is afforded by the designation of the court fees 
as mputaveta. Lipsius believes that there is indicated a con- 
nection with an early court in the Prytaneum that cannot 
now be identified.4 But it 1s possible to be more specific 
than Lipsius was willing to be. 

The homicide court in the Prytaneum, consisting of the 
king archon and the tribe kings (@vAoBaoudels), was in the 
historical period a purely ceremonial tribunal. It was in 
operation as early at least as the time of Draco, who provided 
in his homicide laws for the trial of animals or inanimate 
things that caused the death of a human being.s But, as 


"Cf. infra, p. 169. 2 Works and Days, 33 f. 37). xi. 421 FF. 


4Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 25; Keil, Die Solonische Verfassung, pp. 108 ff., 
identifies it with the court in the Prytaneum, mentioned in the amnesty law of Solon, 
which he thinks judged those accused of tyranny. But he is tn error. The court 
mentioned in the amnesty law dealt with unknown murderers only. Tyrants were 
tried by the Areopagus. Cf. infra pp. 104 ff. 

S Pausanias (vi. 11. 6), in describing the action of the Thasians against a statue 


that fell on a man and killed him, says they followed Draco, who provided in his 
homicide laws that if an inanimate object caused the death of a human being it 
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Draco was doubtless including in his legislation an ancient 
practice, it is reasonable to assume that the court is of great 
antiquity. But it is not to be supposed that the court was 
originally formed for a purely ceremonial purpose. It is ob- 
viously a relic of a very early court with wider jurisdiction 
and greater powers. It may go back to the institution of the 
Ionic tribes. The heads of the tribes (dvAoBactAe7s) must 
have outranked the Homeric Council of Elders attached to 
the suzerain king in Athens. It is quite unlikely that their 
co-operation with the king in the Council of Elders was con- 
fined to such religious and ceremonial functions as those of 
the court in the Prytaneum. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that they shared in a much wider range of judicial func- 
tions. The Prytaneum was always the seat of the highest 
officials in Athens.! When compulsory process of law was 
substituted for arbitration and the government undertook 
to provide machinery for the administration of justice, it is 
only natural that the king and the phylobasileis sitting in the 
Prytaneum should participate. The fees for the services 
thus rendered were euphemistically called “gifts” (5dpa). 
They belong to the yépa given to the Homeric kings both by 
the community and by individuals.?, Whether all such offer- 
ings were designated as ra wpuraveia (i.e., things belonging 


should be cast beyond the borders. Cf. Treston, Poine, pp. 91, 197 ff., 246 ff. Cf. 
Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 11, 792, for the early history of the phylobasileis: “Dieses 
Gericht (Prytaneum) war zweifellos eine UOberrest ciner einst ausgedehntern 
richterlichen Tangkeit.” 


* Aristotle Ath. Pol. iii. 5; Thucydides ii. 15. 


2 Scholl, Hermes, V1, 23, developed a suggestion originally made by Boeckh 
in the 1817 edition of his Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 1, 216, and repeated in the 
third edition by Fraenkel (I, 216): “Schon der Name der Prytancien als Gerichts- 
gelder beweiset, dass diese ehemals den Prytanen als Richtern im Prytancion wie 
ein Richtersold erlegt wurden, woraus thre Mahlzeiten theilweise mochten bestrit- 
ten worden.” The identification of these judges in the prytaneum as the prytaneis 
of the Naucrars cannot be accepted. 

So Meyer (op. cit., sec. 225, A,) remarks, “Aus den Geschenken an den KG6nig 
sind spater die Gerichtsgebithren erwachsen, so in Athen die xpuraseta die von 
den Kolakreten, den Finanzbeamten des dltesten Staats, verwaltet werden.” For 
the original functions of the Kolakretae, see sbid., sec. 209. For their subsequent 
history, see Boeckh, op. cit., 1, 216. Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 11, 788, n. 1, on 
the implications of xpvrasia. 
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to the Prytaneum) is not known. Possibly the term came 
to be applied to court fees exclusively because these were the 
most common, if not the only, “gifts” presented by individ- 
uals to the royal judges in the Prytaneum. Originally, the 
offerings were in kind, chiefly foodstuff. The kolakretae 
were the officials who took charge of them and prepared the 
public meals for the officials and the guests of the state. It 
is significant in this connection to recall that in the fifth cen- 
tury the kolakretae paid the Athenian dicasts out of a fund 
provided in part from the court fees (7a xpvuraveia).' The 
motives of the state in interfering in homicide cases can be 
more conveniently treated at a later stage in connection with 
a full discussion of the homicide courts.? But it is evident 
that the functions of the king archon and the phylobasileis 
in the Prytaneum in Aristotle’s time point to a more vital 
participation on the part of these officials in the earliest steps 
taken by organized society to mitigate blood-feuds that tend- 
ed to disrupt it, or to obviate the dangers of pollution. When 
a member of a phratry was slain, it was only natural that in 
some cases the immediate relatives should desire the advice 
or aid of their phratry.3 Evidence in support of the view 
that members - a phratry actively participated in questions 
arising out of the murder of one of its members is found in 
the homicide laws of Draco. It was provided that where a 
murderer in exile was eligible for pardon (atdeois) at the 
hands of the relatives of his victim, the members of the phra- 
try might grant the pardon if there were no surviving rela- 
tives. Similarly, phratry members were permitted to join 
in the prosecution of a murderer.‘ It has been suggested that 
where murders involved persons of different tribes, interven- 
tion on the part of the phylobasileis may have occurred.s 
Naturally the king would act as chairman of such a commis- 


' Aristophanes Wasps, 695, with Starkie’s note. 
* Cf. infra, p. 103. 
3 Cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 49 f. 


4Cf. CIA 1. 61. 21 ff. cuvdsdner 5¢ kal dvedotds cal dvepordy ratdas xai yaufpds 
kal revBepds xal dpdrepas. 


5 Cary in CAH, III, 584; cf. Treston, of. cit., p. 91. 
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sion. These considerations point strongly to a time when 
the king and the phylobasileis presided over the earliest 
homicide trials in the Areopagus. 

Plutarch, in his account of the unification of Attica, 
touches upon the provisions made for the administration of 
justice. The nobles became administrators of justice (dd4- 
oxado. Tov vouwr), while the king was intrusted with the 
guardianship of the laws in the interest of the common peo- 
ple." These provisions are suspiciously like the later Athe- 
nian system projected back into early times. Provision was 
always made for the guardianship of the laws, whether by 
Areopagus or nomophylakes or nomothetae. Before the age 
of written codes, supervision over laws could most easily be 
exercised by hearing informal complaints against the deci- 
sions of the eupatrid judges. But an aristocratic kingship 
could not afford to run the risk of alienating the nobles by 
reversing their judgments in the interest of the masses. 

The concentration of political power in Athens as the 
capital and the increase in the numbers of the city populace 
must have eventually hastened the development of some 
sort of legal process. If the conclusions drawn from the ar- 
chon’s annual proclamation and the suggested antecedents 
of the court of the Prytaneum are correct, the traditional 
claim that the Athenian legal process was an early develop- 
ment seems entirely warranted. It 1s at least as early as the 
establishment of the annual archonship (683-682 B.c.) and 
may very well go back to the earlier struggles between the 
king and the aristocracy in the establishment of a govern- 
ment in which the powers of the kingship were exercised by 
the archons.? 


* Plutarch Theseus, xxiv and xxv. 


2“*Mit der Einsetzung des Archons unter Akastos ist dessen Stelle in der List: 
der lebenslanglichen Erbkénige (bezw. Archonten) ganz unvereinbar. Da Akasto 
als zweiter in der Reihe der dreizehn lebenslanglichen und erblichen Eponymo 
erscheint, so miiszte er etwa um die Mitte des 11 Jahrhunderts gelebt haben. Abe 
der relativ junge Charakter des Archontenamtes und die noch um die Mitte de 
7 Jahrhunderts aktuelle Bedeutung der Eidopfer unter Akastos verbieten es, da 
Amt iiber die Mitte des 8 Jahrhunderts hinauszuriicken.””—Busolt-Swoboda, 0} 
cit., TT, 789. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LAWGIVERS 


Under the rule of the early aristocracy in Greece, the 
magistrates administered an unwritten customary law. The 
common people, dissatisfied by reason of the uncertainties of 
the interpretation and administration of the law, demanded 
the substitution of a set of rules binding upon all judges, in 
place of the body of vague customary laws which could be 
modified and interpreted to suit the interest of the ruling class 
—the bribe-devouring kings of Hesiod.” Whether in every 
case concessions were extorted by the people, or whether they 
were the result of an act of grace on the part of the aristoc- 
racy to forestall the danger which they saw was coming, is 
uncertain and immaterial. At any rate, there was general 
codification of the laws in Greece in the course of the seventh 
century.?, Contemporary opinion about the necessity for 
codified laws and the resultant advantages and disadvantages 
is voiced on the one hand by Hesiod, a member of the lower 
classes, who had suffered from the maladministration of jus- 
tice, and on the other hand by Alcaeus and Theognis, nobles 
who had lost their privileges through the new state of affairs. 
Theognis makes strikingly clear the attitude of the nobles 
toward the new powers and privileges of the common people. 
There is no hope for the city in which the power has been 
transferred from the nobles (oi ayaboi) to the commons (oi 
KQKOL) : 

Our commonwealth preserves its former frame 


Our common people are no more the same. 
They, that in skins and hides were rudely dress'd, 


"Works and Days, 38 f. 


2 The codification of law in Greece is so important a step in the evolution of the 
judiciary and judicial practice and procedure that it has been thought best for the 
proper appreciation of the work of Draco to discuss in some detail the work of 
the lawgivers that appeared relatively about his time elsewhere in Greece. For the 
contributions of the lawgivers toward the development of criminal law, cf. Calhoun, 
Criminal Law, pp. 107 ff. 
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Nor dreamt of law nor sought to be redress’d 
By rules of right, but in the days of old 
Flock’d to the town like cattle to the fold, 
Are now the brave and wise. And we, the rest 
(Their betters nominally, once the best), 
Degenerate, debased, timid, and mean! 

Who can endure to witness such a scene? 
Their easy courtesies, the ready smile, 
Prompt to deride, to flatter and beguile! 
Their utter disregard of right or wrong, 

Of truth or honor! 


Theognis had a personal cause for grievance in the confisca- 
tion of his property.” Fifth-century opinion is represented 
by the following statement of Euripides: 


No worse foe than the despot hath a state, 

Under whon, first, can be no common laws, 

But one rules, keeping in his private hands 

The law: so is equality no more. 

But when the laws are written, then the weak 

And wealthy have alike but equal right. 

Yea, even the weaker may fling back the scoff 
Against the prosperous, if he be reviled; 

And, armed with right, the less o’ercomes the great. 


Among modern writers, who deal with the matter merely 
from a historical point of view, Maine sees in the codes a 
means of protection against the degeneration and corruption 
of customary usages. Pollock, on the other hand, declares 
that codification may sometimes arrest the normal develop- 
ment of law, and cites as an example the Roman Twelve 
Tables, which, he says, “went near to stereotype an archaic 
and formalist procedure.’’ 


1 53 ff. (Frere’s translation). Cf. Alcaeus, Frag. 59 (Hiller-Crusius). 


2 Cf. 1197 ff.: 
“OprBos Gwvhy, Tlodkvratdn, Stu Bowons 
fixove’, re Boorots &y-yeNos #9’ dpdrov 
wpalov’ xal yo kpadlny éwadrate pédharvay, 
Srri por ebarbets &dXou Exovow dypors 
obbé por Hylovos xbdww’ Brxovew dpbrpov 
ris (uddra puonris) elvexa vauriAlns. 


3 Supplices, 429 ff. (Way's translation). 
4 Maine, Ancient Law, with notes by Pollock, pp. 16 and 25. 
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It is not a matter of accident that the codification began 
in the colonies rather than on the mainland of Greece. It 
is only natural that the colonists, freed from the restraints of 
conservatism at home, should be more progressive and more 
inclined to embark upon social and political reforms. More- 
over, the different physical conditions in the colonies necessi- 
tated considerable adaptation of, and addition to, the laws 
of the homeland. In modern times the tendency on the part 
of self-governing colonies to make political and social inno- 
vations is well illustrated in the case of Australia and New 
Zealand, which have worked out important experiments in 
democracy.' In the Greek colonies, codification was some- 
times rendered imperative because the colonists were re- 
cruited from different cities with divergent systems of cus- 
tomary law.? Hence, no single set of customary laws could 
be entirely satisfactory to all the citizens. 

It is interesting to note that the first codes were made in 
the western colonies, which were farther from Greece than 
the eastern colonies both in distance and in the difficulty of 
the voyage. The western colonies were settled by Ionians, 
Dorians, and Achaeans. Each of these races produced its 
own lawgiver: Zaleucus in Achaean Locris,3 Charondas in 
Jonian Catana, and Diocles in Dorian Syracuse.‘ The adop- 


* Cf. Bryce, Modern Democracies, 11, 166 and 329. 


2 Sometimes the lawgiver was intrusted also with the framing of a constitution. 
Cf. infra, p. 134. 


3 Aristotle (Po/. 1274a. 25) refers to Onomacritus the Locrian, who was wrongly 
regarded by some (probably the reference is to Ephorus; cf. Newman, The Polttses 
of Aristotle, 11, 377) as the first person of note to draw up laws. He may be identical 
igs the Athenian oracle-monger of the age of Peisistratus. Cf. Newman, op. ctt., 

I, 379. 


4 Diodorus xii. 19; xili. 35. Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Il, 566 ff., for 
data on the lives of the various lawgivers. Cf. also articles ““Charondas,”’ “Diokles,” 
“Lykurgos,” “Drakon,” in Pauly-Wissowa; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, pp. 
369 ff. For Zaleucus and Charondas, cf. Mihl, ‘Die Gesetze des Zaleukos und 
Charondas,” Kiio, XXII, pp. 105 ff., 432 ff.; Adcock, “Literary Tradition and Early 
Greek Codemakers,” Cambridge Historical Journal, 11, No. 2, 95 ff. The laws of 
Zaleucus and Charondas were generally regarded as the oldest written laws in 
Greece. They must have been written before the middle of the seventh century. 
To the seventh century belong also Androdamas, Philolaus, Pheidon, Draco (tradi- 
tional date 621 B.c.). Pittacus and Solon belong to the early years of the sixth 
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tion of the laws of Charondas by the Ionian (Chalcidian) 
cities of Italy and Sicily is specifically mentioned by Aris- 
totle.* These cities included Naxos, Zancle, Mylae, Himera, 
in Sicily; Rhegium, and possibly also Cyme, in Italy. Zaleu- 
cus’ laws were adopted also in Sybaris, and those of Diocles 
in other Sicilian cities. The fact that the Ionian colonies 
adopted the laws of Charondas suggests the possibility that 
the laws of Zaleucus were to be found in the other Achaean 
colonies of the west, and those of Diocles 1n the Dorian 
colonies. The mixed colony of Thurii (founded 443 B.c.) 
is said by Diodorus to have adopted the laws of Charondas. 
Other authorities say that the colony adopted the laws of 
Zaleucus. Since the laws of Zaleucus were in use in the neigh- 
boring colony of Sybaris, it seems more likely that his code 
would be the one adopted in Thurti.? 

Some of the western codes found their way into eastern 
Hellas. The code of Charondas was introduced even into 
the island of Cos? and in Mazaka, a city of Cappadocia.‘ 
The Chalcidians of Thrace (Euboean Chalcidians) are said 
to have summoned Androdamas from Chalcidian Rhegium 
to formulate laws for them. It is quite possible that he in- 
troduced the code of Charondas, which was in force in his 
native city, although his name is connected with homicide 
laws which are not mentioned in the code of Charondas.5 
Other cities in Asia Minor and the islands produced their 
own lawgivers. Pittacus of Mytilene established a code of 
laws for his native city;* and there is a bare reference to 
Aristides, the lawgiver of Ceos.? The code about which the 


century. For the dispute about the date of Diocles, cf. Freeman, History of Sicily, 
ITI, 722 ff. Later Syracusan lawgivers are said by Diodorus to have been regarded 
merely as interpreters of Diocles’ Jaws because of the ancient dialect in which they 
were written. 


1 Pol. 12744. 23 ff.; cf. Heracl. Pont. de reb. pub. 25. 4. 


4 Diodorus xii. 11; Athenaeus xi. 508a.; Suidas s.0. Zddeuvxos. For a detailed 
discussion of the question, cf. Busolt, Geschichte, II], 534, n. 1. 


3 Herondas 2. 46 ff. 4 Strabo xii. 2. 9. 5 Aristotle Pol. 12744. 23 ff. 
6 Tbid., 1274b. 18; cf. Plutarch Sept. Sap. Conv., 13; Alcaeus, frag. 42. 
7 Heracl. Pont., 9. 
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most is known belongs to the city of Gortyn on the island of 
Crete.* The name of the lawgiver—if the large fragment is 
the work of an individual—is unknown. 

Various cities in the homeland had their own lawgivers. 
The institutions of Sparta were attributed to Lycurgus. But 
Spartan laws were not reduced to writing.? Athens 1s com- 
monly supposed to have received her first code of laws at 
the hands of Draco. Philolaus of Corinth made laws for 
the Thebans,‘ while the Corinthians themselves were pro- 
vided with laws by Pheidon.s The exact situation in Megara 
is not known; but from the statements of Theognis,° it is evi- 
dent that a democracy must have prevailed there for a time, 


* Collitz-Bechtel, SGDI, 4991; Comparetti, Monumenti Antichi, Ul, 93 f.; 
Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques, I, 
352 ff.; Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques, 1333; Solmsen, Inscriptiones Graecae 
ad tnlustrandos dialectos selectae, 30; Kohler and Ziebarth, Das Stadtrecht von 
Gortyn; Buck, Greek Dialects, pp. 261 ff.; Gertrude Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Hesiod to Solon, pp. 32 ff. 

The code of Gortyn belongs mainly to the fifth century. But there are frag- 
ments of it which go back to the seventh century. Furthermore, Crete, like Sparta, 
is a type of arrested development. The social and political organization of the cities 
abounded 1n archaic survivals even in the age of Ephorus and Aristotle. The code 
seems to be a restatement, with additions and amendments, of articles and chapters 
of a prior code. So, in point of development, there is justification for comparing it 
with the legal system of Athens in the seventh and sixth centuries. It is noteworthy 
that there is no mention of homicide. It may be suggested that another portion of 
the code, not now extant, dealt with this subject. Or, possibly, self-help in homicide 
was still practiced and the state had not yet assumed control. For the mention of 
blood-money in fragments of the earlier codes, cf. infra, p. 79. Cf. Wyse, in Whibley, 
Companion to Greek Studies, p. 379. 


For the various theories about Lycurgus, cf. Ehrenberg, Veugriinder des 
Staates, pp. 7 ff. 


3 Ancient writers ascribed to Athens the invention of lawsuits (Aelian V. H. 111. 
38; cf. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 1, and supra, p. 61). This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they were the first Greeks to have a written law. According to Strabo 
(vi. 1. 8), the western Locrians were the first Greeks to establish written laws. Cf. 
Scymnus of Chios, 312 ff. 


4 Aristotle Pol. 12744. 2. S Tbid., 12650. 12 ff. 


6 289 ff. 
Niv &¢ ra ray Gyab@y xaxd ylverar toOAad Kaxotou 
dvdpay’ dyéovra 5’ éxrpawrédorer vdpors” 
aléws yey yap bkwrer” dvatéeln 5¢ xai HBprs 
wxhoaca Slkny yay kata wacay exe. 


Cf. 53 ff., quoted supra, p. 67. 
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during which the people acquired a written code of laws from 
some unknown lawgiver. 

There are examples of lawgivers from all classes of so- 
ciety, but the majority were drawn from the middle class. 
The nobility naturally were opposed to codification, inas- 
much as it deprived them of many privileges. Aristotle de- 
clares that the best lawgivers belonged to the middle class. 
In proof of this statement he offers, as examples, Solon, 
Lycurgus, and Charondas.* The accounts of Zaleucus’ rank 
are contradictory. According to one story, the laws were 
given to him in a dream by Athena while he was a poor 
shepherd.?, But in the account given by Diodorus, he 1s 
described as dvyp etryer}s xal xara matdeiay reOavpacpuévos. 
Pittacus was not himself of noble family, but he married a 
daughter of the tyrant Penthilus. 

In some cases the task of establishing a code of laws was 
intrusted to one of the citizens, specially chosen. Occasion- 
ally he was vested also with some high office. So at Athens, 
Draco was a special thesmothete in 621 B.c., the year to 
which his legislation is generally assigned. Solon, chosen as 
dtaddaxrhs to revise the laws and constitution, was appointed 
archon.‘ Pittacus is an illustration of an extraordinary mag- 
istrate intrusted with the making of laws. He was appointed 
supreme ruler of the city (alovyyqrns) for a period of ten years 
in order to restore civil peace. In general, with regard to the 
other lawgivers, there 1s no information about the circum- 
stances under which they were appointed or about the off- 
cial positions which they held. It is hardly to be supposed 
that a foreigner called in to establish a code of laws would 
be clothed with any political authority. 

The earliest laws were generally believed to be of divine 


* Pol. 12962. 18 ff.; cf. Ath. Pol., v; Plutarch Solon, i, xiv, and xvi; Lycurgus, 
111; Cleom., x. 
3 Scholiast, Pindar Olymp. 10. 17. 3x11, 20. 


4Cf. F. D. Smith, Athenian Political Commissions, pp. 13 f., who sees in these 
two lawgivers the beginning of the commission principle. 


5 Cf. Androdamas, who came from Rhegium to make laws for the Chalcidians 
in Thrace. 
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origin. For example, Zeus was responsible for the Cretan 
laws, since Minos and Rhadamanthus received their inspira- 
tion directly from him.? The laws of the western Locrians 
were said to have been communicated to Zaleucus by Athena 
in a dream, after he had been appointed to frame a code of 
laws in answer to the response of the Delphic oracle. 

There are many tales of the visits of lawgivers to foreign 
countries for the purpose of studying the institutions of other 
cities, both customary and recorded. For instance, Zaleucus 
is reported by Ephorus to have taken his laws from Cretan, 
Spartan, and Athenian sources.‘ According to Plutarch,5 
Lycurgus studied the institutions of Crete, Ionia, Egyptian 
cities, and perhaps of Libya, Iberia, and India. Herodotus 
states that the Spartan institutions came from Crete.® Before 
drawing up his code, Charondas examined the laws of many 
peoples and chose from them the best.’ 


™ There appears always to have been a feeling that there was some inspired 
person responsible for the laws. Cf. the famous personification of the laws in Crito, 
0a ff. 


7 Plato Laws, 624. Beloch (Griechische Geschichte, 1, 1, 350) believes that 
these early codes were really all attributed to gods—even that of Draco. So the 
Cretans referred their laws to Minos; and, as he was reduced from a god to a 
hero, they said that the laws were given to him by Zeus. The Lacedaemonians con- 
sidered their laws a revelation of the god of light. Tyrtaeus believed that they came 
from Delphi. This is due to the story which grew up after Lycurgus had been re- 
duced to a hero that he received the sanction for his laws from the Delphic oracle. 
In the same way Zaleucus 1s the “Hellstrahlende” and Charondas the “Hellaugige”’ 
— both sun-gods. Diocles of Syracuse was a god, since he had a temple in Syracuse 
and was worshiped as a hero at Thebes. Philolaus is also a figure of mythology. 
The most ancient laws of Athens were attributed to Draco, the serpent god, who 
was worshiped under the names of Erechtheus and Cecrops on the Acropolis and who 
was regarded as the founder of the state. Cf. Miuhl, op. cit#., pp. 107 f., for a criticism 
of Beloch. 


3 Scholiast, Pindar Olymp. 10. 17. Cf. Plutarch, De se ips. laud., 11. 


4 Strabo, vi. 1.8. Meyer believes that in this statement Ephorus was wrong. 
Gilbert (Bestrdge, pp. 478 f.), on the other hand, argues that Ephorus’ statement 1s 
sound, inasmuch as identical provisions are found in Cretan and in Locrian law and 
also in Athenian and Locrian law. But according to this method of reasoning, all 
of the early codes could be assumed to be related, for similar provisions occur in 
many of them. 


5 Lycurgus, iv. 61, 65 ff. 
TWith these tales may be compared the alleged embassy of the Romans to 
Athens at the time of the decemviral legislation. In modern times it was long the 
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The early codes were doubtless based on traditional and 
customary law.? In procedure this dependence on customary 
law would be most marked. In the case of homicide, there 
would be a tendency to adhere to the existing practice, inas- 
much as the procedure was ritualistic. Religious conserva- 
tism would tend to prevent innovations. It is quite obvious 
that Draco followed the practice of the time in his homicide 
laws.? It may well be, also, that the procedure used at Cyme 
in homicide trials, that is, the evidentiary oath with oath 
helpers,3 represents customary practice which was seized 
upon by the legislator and introduced into the code. It is 
quite probable that the tendency, observable in homicide 
cases, to make use of a procedure which was already familiar, 
spread to other types of cases also. No specific instances of 
the perpetuation of customary law can be recognized as such. 
On the other hand, there are indications that early legisla- 
tion was more than a mere record of customary law. The 
fact that in general the lawgivers were regarded as inspired 
would seem to indicate that their laws were to some extent 
different from the customary law. New conditions, both polit- 
ical and social, had to be met by many new provisions. Thus 
Charondas is said to have invented many new regulations.‘ 


prevailing view that such an embassy never occurred. On the other hand, Cicero 
mentions one law of Solon which was adopted by the decemvirs (De deg. 2. 25. 64: 
“Quam legem (Solonis) eisdem prope verbis nostri decemviri in decimam tabulam 
coniecerunt.”” Cf. 2. 23. 59). Other ancient writers accept the story of the embassy, 
e.g., Dionys. Hal. Antig. Rom. x. 51 ff.; Livy iii. 31. Hofman, Bettrage zur Geschichte 
des griechischen und roémischen Rechts, pp. 1 ff., argues convincingly in favor of Greek 
influence on the Twelve Tables, and his conclusions are accepted by Beauchet, 
Histotre du droit privé des Athéniens, 1, xxiii. Cf. Jefferson Elmore, ‘““The Purpose 
of the Decemviral Legislation,”’ Class. Philol., XVII, 138. 

7In some cases there would be some written material available for the law- 
giver. The work of the thesmothetae, for instance, may have afforded Draco some 
written material as a basis for his work. Their task consisted partly in recording 
judicial decisions. Cf. infra, p. 85. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 111. 

3Cf. infra, p. 79. Cf. Gertrude Smith, Administration of Fustice from Hesiod to 
Solon, pp. 79 f. 

4 Diodorus xii. 11. According to Aristotle (Po/., 13252), it was the duty of a 
good legislator to examine his state and the nature of his people, and likewise their 
relations with neighbors, in order to satisfy their needs by his laws. 
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The reluctance of the Greeks to alter, or even to criticize, 
their laws is probably due in part to the general belief in their 
divine origin. At any rate, there are provisions in some of 
the codes which rendered it extremely difficult to change the 
laws. There was a requirement in Locris that if anyone 
wished to introduce a new law or to change an old one, he 
had to argue the matter with a rope about his neck before 
the Council of One Thousand. If the council voted against 
him, he was choked to death on the spot.’ Only one law was 
so changed during a period of two hundred years.” Diodorus 
ascribes a similar provision to Charondas.3 He says that 
only three laws were ever changed by this procedure at 
Thurit. The same reluctance to change laws is shown in 
Athens by the elaborate procedure provided in the fourth 
century for changes and amendments.‘ The advisability of 
changes in the laws was much debated by the theoretical law- 
givers and political theorists. The Pythagoreans held that it 
was better to abide by the ancient laws.s One of the charges 
made by the opponent of tyranny in the famous political 
debate reported by Herodotus is that tyrants alter the an- 
cestral laws.® So also Cleon, as well as other speakers in 
Thucydides, declares that it is better to keep the laws un- 
changed.? The fact that a law is ancient and unchanged is 
cited by the orators as a proof of its excellence.? The theo- 
retical lawgivers do, however, advocate alteration under cer- 
tain conditions. Aristotle objects to allowing the laws to re- 
main for a long period of time without change. But where 
the advantage of the new law 1s trifling, it is much better to 
retain the old law without alteration. Frequent changes in 
the laws tend to produce contempt for law and result in dis- 
obedience.° 


* Demosthenes xxiv. 139; Polybius xii. 16; Stobaeus Flor. 44. 21. 

2 Demosthenes xxiv. 139 ff. 3xi1. 17. 

4 For the process involved, cf. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities, pp. 301 ff. 
5 Aristox. Frag. 19; Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., II, 278. 

6 iii. 80. Till, 37. 351. 7%. 3 § Antiphon v. 14; vi. 2. 

9 Pol., 12684 ff. Cf. Plato, Laws, 634; Polst., 295¢ ff. 
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The work of the lawgiver was made possible by the dis- 
covery and diffusion of the art of writing.” The laws were 
regularly recorded on the walls of some public building or on 
separate ste/ae set up in a public place. The extant fragment 
of the laws of Draco belongs to the fifth century, but in early 
times the laws of Draco, like those of Solon, were published 
on pillars of wood or bronze called xipBes or &foves. Ac- 
cording to later Greek writers, the xipBes were three-cor- 
nered, the &oves four-cornered. The former contained reli- 
gious laws, while the latter contained civil law.” But it may 
be seen from earlier writers that the two were identical and 
that the names were used interchangeably, xipBes referring 
to their shape and &goves to the fact that they could be turned 
around. Weiss believes that the laws in the stoa were on 
stone while the wooden originals were kept in the Pryt- 
aneum.‘ Other old laws were inscribed on the inside walls of 
the stoa. The laws of the Areopagus were set up so that the 
court had them before their eyes when trying a case. The 
laws of Gortyn are known from the original inscription. The 
fragments belonging to the earlier period were probably parts 
of the walls of the temple of Pythian Apollo, inasmuch as 
they were found on the site of that building. It 1s generally 
supposed that the laws of the second period were engraved 
on the inner wall of a sort of courthouse.’ Aside from copies 
on wood and stone, there must also have been documentary 
copies. A reference to the singing of Charondas’ laws® and an- 
other reference to the vouwdds in Mazaka, where Charondas’ 
laws were introduced,’ make it seem not improbable that 
there was provision in some cities for the regular repetition 
of the laws at intervals in order to familiarize the citizens 


1 Maine, op. cit., pp. 12 f. 


2 Etymologicum magnum and Suidas under xbpBes. Cf. Sondhaus, De Soloniss 
Legibus, p. 4, with diagram. 


3 Aristotle 4th. Pol., vii; Plutarch Solon, xxv. 


4 Egon Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, 1, 34 ff. Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 
5 Cf. Wyse, in Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, p. 466. 


© Athenaeus 14. 6196. 7 Strabo xii. 2. 9. 
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with them.” The vouwsds appears also to have interpreted 
the laws, being somewhat similar in character to the éfnynris 
at Athens. 

On the whole, the information gained from the codes 
about the actual administration of justice is rather slight. 
The extant fragments, however, indicate that judicial func- 
tions were assigned to the regular magistrates assisted by 
secretaries, and to special judicial officers. The sole traces of 
courts composed of a group of judges before the legislation of 
Solon are in the code of Charondas,? but nothing is known 
about their organization or jurisdiction. The popular assem- 
blies in democracies and the senates in oligarchies apparently 
participated to some extent in the administration of criminal 
law. The Areopagus at Athens, for instance, acted in the 
twofold character of an administrative and a judicial body. 
The fact that the fragments of the Draconian and Gortynian 
codes are devoted almost entirely to procedure makes it 
seem probable that considerable emphasis was laid on it in 
the codes generally. Aristotle singles out for especial men- 
tion the so-called érioxms of Charondas in connection with 
actions for perjury which he was the first to institute.3 Ac- 
cording to Polybius, Zaleucus permitted self-help in case a 
slave had been carried off.‘ 

A noteworthy feature, because novel at this time, is the 
fixing of penalties. No longer is the punishment left to the 
arbitrary will of the judge.s According to later standards, 
the punishments provided by these early lawgivers were ex- 
ceedingly severe.® The severity of Draco’s laws became pro- 
verbial. The orator Demades said they were written, not 
in ink, but tn blood.? The severity of Charondas’ punish- 
ments may be illustrated by the provision of the death pen- 


1 Freeman, op. cit., II, 60, believes that the laws were often in verse that they 
might be more easily remembered. 


Aristotle Pol, 12974. 21 ff. 3 Pol. 1274d. 7. 


4xi1. 16. Calhoun, op. cit., p. 117, believes that neither Zaleucus nor Charondas 
made any notable advance in criminal law. 


§ Strabo vi. 1. 8. 6 Aristotle Pol. 1274. 17. 7 Plutarch Solon, xvii. 
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alty for entering the assembly wearing a sword. He himself 
broke the law and committed suicide.t The same story 1s 
told of Diocles of Syracuse, whose punishments also were 
notoriously harsh.? On the other hand, the punishments im- 
posed by the Gortyn code were regularly fines. Charondas 
also provided fines for various offenses. He attempted to 
force the citizens to perform their civic duties by the imposi- 
tion of fines for failure to act as jurors. He laid greater fines 
upon rich offenders in this regard than upon the poor.’ One 
of the mimes of Herondas records a law of Charondas regard- 
ing assault on a slave girl by a freeman.‘ The penalty was 
double the amount of the injury. It is interesting to com- 
pare with this the fine of five drachmas imposed by the 
Gortyn code for a similar offense.’ In the same mime of 
Herondas there is a list of fines for assault, house-breaking, 
and arson: 
nv Ovupnv dé Tis Kon, 

pvny tivétw, pnoi’ hv be wrt ddojon, 

&dAnv wade wviv, qv 6€ ra oiki’ eumrphon, 

7 Spous vrepBH, xtAias 7d Tivnua 

évecue, xv BAawy Tt, demrAdov Tiverv. 

This illustrates very well the minute provisions (axpiBeua) 
of Charondas’ laws upon which Aristotle comments;$ for ex- 
ample, ddounon is further defined by rig. Punishments were 
often vindictive. For example, the adulterer, according to 
the code of Zaleucus, was blinded.” In the laws of Charondas 
it was provided that a deserter should be placed in the agora 
for three days in women’s clothes. A sycophant had to ap- 
pear publicly with a crown of tamarisks.® 

So far as can be determined from the scanty fragments, 
there 1s no attempt in the codes to classify 1]: ws according 
to their subject matter. Civil, criminal, religious laws, and 


Diodorus xii. 19. ? Diodorus xiii. 33 and 35. 

3 Aristotle Pol. 1297a. 15 ff. Cf. Miihl, op. cit., p. 115. For graduated fines for 
failure to attend meetings of assembly and council, cf. 4th. Pol. iv. 3: xxx. 6, At- 
tempts to enforce performance of civic duties have been made in s»me modern 
states. Cf. compulsory voting in Argentina (Bryce, op. cit., I, 196). 

42. 46 ff. $2.9. 6 Pol. 12746. 7. 

7 Aelian V. H. xiii. 24. ® Diodorus xii. 12. 
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rules which have merely to do with the moral life of the 
citizens are thrown together indiscriminately.*_ Noteworthy 
is the absence of provisions regarding homicide in the frag- 
ments of the codes of the majority of the lawgivers. This 
omission may be due to accident. It is possible, however, that 
in many places homicide was dealt with entirely by relatives 
of the deceased and was not yet considered a matter for 
interference on the part of the state. The fact that such 
provisions do not appear in the most complete of the codes, 
the Gortynian, may be due to the loss of part of the code, 
inasmuch as mention is made of blood-money in the frag- 
ments of the earlier code. The only homicide laws of which 
any details are known are those of Draco, the Athenian law- 
giver.’ 

Several of the lawgivers are known to have made provi- 
sions regarding marriage and divorce. So Androdamas leg- 
islated about heiresses, as did the Gortyn code. There was 
a law of Charondas that an heiress should claim her nearest 
male relative in marriage. If he failed to marry her, he was 
obliged to pay her 500 drachmas as a dowry. This law was 
later changed so that the relative was obliged to marry her. 
The law which permitted a woman to divorce her husband 
and to live with whomever she pleased was also changed.3 
There are various provisions in the Gortyn code dealing with 
the status and privileges of the divorced woman. 


* Demosthenes divides laws into two kinds: those which regulate our dealings 
with one another and those which regulate our dealings with the state (xxiv. 192). 
Cf. Hippodamus who, according to Anstotle (Po/. 12674. 22), divided laws into 
three kinds, corresponding to three sets of actions: assault, trespass, or death. 
Maine (op. cit., p. 13) explains the apparent attempt at classification in the Twelve 
Tables as due to Greek influence. 


7No homicide Jaws are mentioned in the codes of any of the other lawgivers 
except Androdamas, who legislated for the Chalcidians in Thrace. Aristotle men- 
tions an ancient law of Cyme providing for oath helpers in a homicide case. Pol. 
126ga. Cyme in Italy is a Chalcidian city, and, according to Aristotle, all Chalcidian 
cities adopted the laws of Charondas. If, then, Aristotle is referring to Italian Cyme 
and not Cyme in Asia Minor, also a Chalcidian colony, 1t is tempting to suggest that 
this law is a part of the code of Charondas either in its original form or as it was 
modified to suit the conditions in Cyme. If that be true, Androdamas’ homicide 
laws probably have the same origin. 


3 Diodorus xi. 18. 42. 45 ff; 3. 44 ff.; 8. 20 ff.; 11. 46 ff. 
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A great effort was made to protect the interests of chil- 
dren. The parents were still permitted to expose children, 
but the rights of those who were allowed to live were scrupu- 
lously guarded. Charondas is supposed to have attached 
great importance to the family as the basis of the life of the 
state.’ A widower who brought a stepmother into his house 
was forbidden to take part in the councils of state.?, The 
property of orphans was cared for by the father’s people, 
while the orphans themselves were brought up by the moth- 
er’s relatives. The father’s relatives presumably would ad- 
minister the estate carefully on the chance that it would come 
to them if anything befell the orphans. The cost of the edu- 
cation of the sons of all citizens was borne by the state ac- 
cording to Charondas’ regulations. In the Gortyn code, the 
uncles on both sides managed the property of an heiress.‘ 

There were various laws regarding the limitation of the 
number of the citizens. Pheidon, the Corinthian, fixed the 
number of families and of the citizens.s The védpor dercxoi 
of Philolaus at Thebes were passed as a means of keeping 
the number of families unchanged.® Lycurgus fixed the num- 
ber of households and of lots, but’ apparently did not limit 
the number of citizens, for there was a law at Sparta encour- 
aging the growth of the population.’ 

The increasing importance of slavery made provisions re- 
garding slaves necessary. Slavery would naturally be a prob- 
lem of great importance in the colonies where a conquered 
people was reduced to servitude. With the introduction of 
manufactures, the mother-cities were forced to resort to the 
importation of slaves in large numbers since there were no 
longer sufficient free laborers available.’ Few specific pro- 


Aristotle Pol. 12525. 14. 
2 Diodorus xii. 12. 1. 4Gortyn code 12. 28 ff. 
3 [bid., xii. 12. 4. 5 Aristotle, Pol. 12656. 12 ff. 


6 Cf. Newman, op. cit., II, 381. He agrees with Hermann (Gr. Ant., III, sec. 
6s, 2) that, by permitting adoption, Philolaus in effect introduced testation in 
Thebes. 


7 Plutarch Agis v. 1; Aristotle Pol., 12706; Plato Laws, 740d. 
® Cf. Bury, History of Greece, p. 118. 
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visions about slaves are known. Zaleucus permitted self- 
help in the recovery of a stolen slave,’ and Charondas fixed 
the penalty, as did the Gortyn code, for the rape of a slave 
girl.?, This seems to indicate that the slave was coming to 
be recognized as such a valuable asset that certain provisions 
were passed to protect him. There was also constant danger 
that a freeman might be kidnapped and sold as a slave, and 
certain provisions were included in the codes in regard to 
this matter. Slavery for debt is freely recognized in the 
codes, but a man sold into slavery for debt was readmitted 
to all the rights and privileges of a free citizen on the pay- 
ment of the debt. The ransomed man who failed to pay 
back the price of his ransom was reduced to slavery.3 In 
Athens the evil of slavery for debt was finally abolished by 
Solon.4 

There were a few laws regulating the transfer and dis- 
position of property. In the earliest period there was a 
marked tendency to keep property in the hands of the landed 
classes. Thus a Locrian’ law forbade the sale of private prop- 
erty (ovcia) unless the owner was able to prove that he had 
suffered misfortunes great enough to necessitate it. At 
Athens before the time of Solon it was impossible to alienate 
property from relatives by will. All provisions about heir- 
esses and adoption were intended to prevent property from 
going out of the family. Solon’s permission to alienate prop- 
erty by will shows the reaction which took place in the course 
of time against this state of affairs. He also limited the 
amount of land which a citizen might possess.° There are 
many provisions in the Gortyn code limiting the size of gifts 
which could be made.’ 

The new demands of the times made necessary some regu- 
lations for suits arising out of business relations. Some such 


t Polybius xii. 16. * Herondas 2. 46 ff. 3 Gortyn code 6. 46 ff. 
4Cf. Grote, History of Greece, II, 94 ff. 
S Aristotle Pol. 12665. 19; cf. Biichsenschiitz, Besttz und Erwerb, p. 32, n. 


6 Cf. Aristotle idid. It is not until later, in the provisions suggested by the 
theoretical lawgivers, that equality of property is emphasized. Cf. idid., 12660. 39 ff. 


710. 16 ff. 
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provisions are credited to Zaleucus.” The code of Charondas 
discouraged the granting of credit by not allowing a man to 
institute proceedings against another whom he had trusted 
and who had failed to make payment.? A law of Pittacus 
provided that a contract was not binding unless executed 
before the magistrates as witnesses.3 | 

The sumptuary legislation of the early lawgivers was 
passed partly in a democratic spirit to prevent display by 
wealthy families and partly to improve the morals of the 
citizens. An old Achaean inscription‘ gives explicit directions 
about the apparel of a corpse and the display permitted at 
the burial. There are also various provisions about excess in 
drinking and association with evil companions. Similar laws 
are attributed to Charondas.5 Pittacus® attempted to dis- 
courage drunkenness by imposing a greater penalty upon 
those who had committed wrong while drunk than upon 
those who were sober. Zaleucus also attempted to restrict 
ornamentation in dress.? Various laws were passed also with 
regard to the conduct of women. Zaleucus limited the num- 
ber of attendants of a woman who appeared in public, and 
forbade her departure from the city after nightfall.? Such 
laws are attributed also to Aristides of Ceos.° 


1 Diodorus xii. 21. 6 Aristotle Pol. 1274. 19 ff. 
2 Stobaeus Flor. 44. 22. * Diodorus xii. 21. 

3 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

4 Dittenberger, Sydloge,? No. 468. 9 Heracl. Pont., 9. 


5 Diodorus xii. 12. 3. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRE-SOLONIAN JUDICIARY 


Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, “‘adapted his laws to a 
constitution which already existed.’* Aristotle describes the 
political situation before the time of Draco as follows: 


The magistrates were elected according to qualifications of birth and 
wealth. At first they governed for life, but subsequently for terms of ten 
years. The first magistrates, both in date and in importance, were the 
King, the Polemarch and the Archon. The earliest of these offices was 
that of the King, which existed from ancestral antiquity. To this was 
added, secondly, the office of Polemarch, on account of some of the kings 
proving feeble in war; for which reason Ion was invited to accept the post 
on an occasion of pressing need. The last of the three offices was that of 
the Archon, which most authorities state to have come into existence in 
the time of Medon. Others assign it to the time of Acastus, and adduce 
as proof the fact that the nine Archons swear to execute their oaths “‘as in 
the days of Acastus,” which seems to suggest that it was in his reign 
that the descendants of Codrus retired from the kingship in return for the 
prerogatives conferred upon the Archon. Whichever way it be, the dif- 
ference in date is small; but that it was the last of these magistracies to 
be created is shown by the fact that the Archon has no part in the ances- 
tral sacrifices, as the King and Polemarch have, but only in those of later 
origin. So it is only at a comparatively late date that the office of Archon 
has become of great importance, by successive accretions of power. The 
Thesmothetae were appointed many years afterwards, when these offices 
had already become annual; and the object of their creation was that 
they might publicly record all legal decisions, and act as guardians of them 
with a view to determining the issues between litigants. Accordingly 
their office, alone of those which have been mentioned, was never of 
more than annual duration. So far, then, do these magistracies precede 
all others in point of date. 

At that time the nine Archons did not all live together. The King 
occupied the building now known as the Bucolium, near the Prytaneum, 
as may be seen from the fact that even to the present day the marriage of 
the King’s wife to Dionysus takes place there. The Archon lived in the 
Prytaneum, the Polemarch in the Epilyceum. The latter building was 
formerly called the Polemarcheum, but after Epilycus, during his term of 


' Aristotle Politics, p. 12745: Apdxovros 5 vouor ue elol, rodcrela 3’ bxapxoboy 
rovs vopous &yxer. 
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office as Polemarch, had rebuilt it and fitted it up, it was called the Epi- 
lyceum. The Thesmothetae occupied the Thesmotheteum. In the time 
of Solon, however, they all came together into the Thesmotheteum. They 
had power to decide cases finally on their own authority, not, as now, mere- 
ly to hold a preliminary hearing. Such then was the arrangement of the 
magistracies. The Council of Areopagus had as its constitutionally as- 
signed duty the protection of the laws; but in point of fact it administered 
the greater and most important part of the government of the state, and 
inflicted personal punishments and fines summarily upon all who misbe- 
haved themselves. This was the natural consequence of the facts that 
the Archons were elected under qualifications of birth and wealth, and 
that the Areopagus was composed of those who had served as Archons; 
for which latter reason the membership of the Areopagus is the only office 
which has continued to be a life-magistracy to the present day.’ 


Along with the political functions of the king the three 
archons inherited judicial functions which tended to over- 
shadow their other duties.2, The assignment of judicial func- 
tions to the magistrates was characteristic of Greek legal 
systems. The archons did not sit as a body, but each archon 
adjudicated the cases assigned to him.3 They had, in a sense, 
final jurisdiction, for not until the reforms of Solon was pro- 
vision made for an appeal from the decisions of the magis- 
trates to the heliaea.* No doubt a survival from a period 
when the jurisdiction of the archon was much wider is to be 
found in his proclamation, on entering office, to the effect 
that “whatever anyone possessed before he entered into 
office, that he shall possess and hold until the end of his 


1 Ath, Pol., iii. Kenyon’s translation. 


2 In the case of the polemarch, this can be definitely shown. Before the time 
of Cleisthenes there are several instances of Athenian generals in chief command in 
battle in place of the polemarch. Cf. Thompson, ‘The Athenian Polemarch,” 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1894, p. xviii. At the battle 
of Marathon the position of the polemarch was purely honorary, a mere survival 
of the real power which he once possessed. Judicial duties tended to confine him to 
the city. When the Athenians began to send out commercial and colonizing ex- 
peditions, the generals must have assumed the actual command. Thompson con- 
cludes that the time when the polemarch lost his actual command cannot be deter- 
mined, but the development of the orparyyla must have begun about the end of 
the seventh century. 


3In later times the archons performed certain functions as a college. Cf. 
Ath. Pol. ii. 5: txt 8 Todwvos &xavres els 1d Oeapobereiov curio ; also Ixiii. 1: 
ra, 6¢ Sixacrhpia KAnpotory ol 6 &pxovres xara guAds. 


4 Ath, Pol, ix. 1. Cf. infra, p. 151. 
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term.’ The archon judged mainly cases in which the family 
was involved, that is, cases of injured parents, orphans, or 
heiresses. His jurisdiction was concerned also with civil 
suits, especially those dealing with property. The polemarch 
was for foreigners what the archon was for citizens, and the 
archon basileus conducted cases connected with religion. In 
particular, he was the presiding officer in homicide courts, 
which were of a religious nature because of the pollution 
involved. 

Aristotle is the sole important authority for the origin 
and institution of the thesmothetae. The purpose of their 
creation was Srws avaypawarres Ta Oéopia puraTTWoL Tpds THY 
Tov dugioBntoivrwy xpiow.? This is not a very explicit state- 
ment; Aristotle is probably etymologizing. Modern scholars 
have argued that their duty was either to reduce to writing 
the customary law in an authoritative form or to record the 
legal principles underlying the decisions either of themselves 
or of other judicial officers.3 Either view presents difficulties. 
It is possible, however, that they were both judicial officers 
and in a sense also legislators. It is quite natural that as 

t [bid., \vi. 2; cf. Bury, History of Greece, p. 171; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, 
pp. 783 ff; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II, 348. 


2 Ath. Pol. i. 4. A similar statement appears in the Lexica Segueriana (Bekker, 
Anecdota, | 264) and in Harpocration, 5.0. beopoberar. 


3 Cf. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 12, n. 44; Busolt, Geschichte, II, 177; Ziehen, 
Rheinisches Museum, LIV, 335 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 1, 245; 
Sandys, on Aristotle, ad /oc.; Botsford, Athenian Constitution, p. 129; Bury, op. cit., 
p. 176; Ledl, Studien zur alteren Athenischen Verfassungsgeschichte, p. 269; CAH, 
III, 593; Meyer, op. cit., II, 347; De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 133; Busolt-Swoboda, 
Staatskunde, pp. 802 f.; Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee im frithen Griechentum, p. 107. 


4 There is by no means general agreement on the original functions of the thes- 
mothetae. De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 133, says: “L’essenziale nella loro operosita 
sarebbe sempre la giurisdizione e non la codificazione.” Busolt, on the other hand, 
Staatskunde, p. 802, n. 2, says: “Es ist sehr fraglich, ob die Thesmothetai je ein 
selbstaindig richtendes Kollegium bildeten,” and contends that their original func- 
tions were twofold: (1) to record the Thesmia (@éoyta); (2) to guard the déojnua 
(i.e., they were GecpopbdAaxes). In the latter capacity, they stood in close connection 
with the Areopagus, and this duty explains why their annual office was continued 
from year to year. This part of Busolt’s argument is unconvincing. It would seem 
that in the years between 621 (legislation of Draco) and 594 (legislation of Solon) 
they would have had practically nothing todo. And after his legislation, Solon ex- 
tracted a promise from the people that his laws should remain in force for ten years. 
At this time, furthermore, we are expressly told that the guardianship of the laws 
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the city grew and judicial business increased, the need should 
be felt for additional officials to take care of the litigation 
which did not fall under the jurisdiction of any of the three 
archons.’ To relieve the archons, the college? of the thesmo- 
thetae was created, presumably to take over cases which were 
not connected with the official duties of the three archons.3 
With their institution there came into existence, alongside 
of the magistrates with judicial functions, a body of special 
judicial officers. A definite attempt was thus made to sys- 
tematize more highly the administration of justice. This 
practice is characteristic of other Greek judicial systems. In 


was in the hands of the Areopagus. Under these circumstances the continuity of 
the office of the thesmothetae is somewhat difficult to explain unless they had some 
other function. It is curious, as De Sanctis observes, that if they were wholly a 
legislative body there is no trace of their activities preserved. Cf. Myres, The Po- 
litical Ideas of the Greeks, p. 219, who thinks that the records of the thesmothetae 
were not published at first. Aristotle says that the thesmothetae originally occupied 
the thesmotheteon alone. In the time of Solon the other archons joined them there 
(éwi 5¢ LéAwvos S&xavres eis 7d Oecpoleretov cvvp@Oov). It is quite clear that Aristotle 
understood that all nine archons (&ravres) had full judicial powers (xtpior . . 
foay.... Kpivey). 


* The various theories which have been advanced regarding the number and 
origin of the thesmothetae have no bearing on this discussion. It has been sug- 
gested that they originated as rapedpo: or assistants to the other magistrates and 
were made independent judicial officers to take over part of the judicial business of 
these magistrates. Cf. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities, p. 113; Lecoutére, L’ar- 
chontat athénien, p. 114; Myres, op. cit., p. 215. This theory is inconsistent with their 
later activity as a college. Bury, History of Greece, p. 176, suggests that “the num- 
ber of six was determined by the fact that they originated in a compromise between 
the orders, three being Eupatrids, two Georgi, and one a Demiurgos.”” De Sanctis, 
op. cit., p. 137, contends that the number was not originally six, but that new thes- 
mothetae were added as the number and importance of the cases which came before 
them increased. 


? De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 136, asserts that the thesmothetae did not act as a col- 
lege, but separately. He argues also that the even number of six is opposed to their 
acting as a college. Grote believes that the thesmothetae sometimes acted as a 
board, sometimes individually (History of Greece, III, 74). Lipsius, op. cit., p. 68, 
n. 60, is right in contending that they acted only as a college. 


3 It is quite possible that the thesmothetae came into existence at the time when 
the archonship was made an annual office. Busolt, Geschichte, Il, 177, asserts that 
the institution could not have been created until the seventh century, so that Aris- 
totle 1s correct in placing the institution after the beginning of the annual archon- 
ship. In 630 (attempt of Cylon) there were nine archons (Thucydides 1. 126). So 
they must have been instituted about the middle of the seventh century. 
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the Gortyn code, for instance, the xéayou, or chief magistrates, 
had special judicial functions. For example, the xdopos téros 
in his character as judge, seems to be parallel to the pole- 
march at Athens. Aside from the xécuo, there were special 
judicial officers, referred to always as dixacrai. They cor- 
respond in a general way, in so far as they were specially ap- 
pointed for judicial purposes, to the thesmothetae. This is 
a normal development which was bound to take place with 
the expansion of the state and the consequent growth of liti- 
gation. 

In applying customary law to specific cases and recording 
their decisions, the thesmothetae were, in a sense, legislators, 
because, as has been well said, “in the absence of a written 
code, those who declare and interpret the laws may be prop- 
erly said to make them.”? It may be suggested that the 
practice of recording judicial decisions was new at the time 
of their institution, and that their name is due to the novelty 
of the custom now followed by all magistrates. Aristotle 
employs the word @ésy1a. The more common form 6ecyoi, 
analogous to the @éuores of Homer, includes both general 
laws and particular sentences. The two ideas are not yet 
distinguished. General law is conceived only in its appli- 
cation to some particular case. “The thesmothetae, there- 
fore, received their name not merely from the fact that they 
made law by administering it, but from being the first to 
lay 1t down in written decisions.’ 

The advantage of this explanation is that 1t accounts for 
the later twofold function of the thesmothetae in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. Aside from their strictly judicial 
business which included a large variety of cases, they had 
general supervision of the laws and directed their annual re- 
vision.* These duties were a natural outgrowth of their early 


t Thirlwall, History of Greece, II, 17, quoted by Sandys, op. cit., p. 8. 
2 Grote, op. cit., III, 75. 


3 Kenyon, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, p.8. Cf. De Sanctis, op. ctt., p. 1333 
“Testmoteta é in realta ogni giudice in quanto afferma dei princip! di diritto 
applicandoli al caso speciale.” 


‘Gilbert, op. ci#., p. 302. 
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activities as makers and recorders of judicial decisions. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries the thesmothetae were mainly 
concerned with criminal cases. Civil suits ordinarily came 
before the Forty and the eicaywyeis. In the early period, 
cases that intimately concerned the whole public were dealt 
with by the body most representative of public opinion. 
Thus, in Homer the assembly was the normal medium for 
the expression of such public will as there was." Under the 
aristocracy in Athens in the pre-Solonian period the Areopagus 
was the most suitable body for taking public action. Now 
the jurisdiction of the thesmothetae must have fallen be- 
tween that of the Archons and that of the Areopagus. This 
would include both criminal and civil suits.? 

The sovereignty of the state was vested in a council which 
represented the ruling aristocracy. Whether this council is 
identical with the Areopagus is a question that was discussed 
as early as the time of Aristotle. Some believed that the 
Areopagus was the creation of Solon; others that it was the 
outgrowth of the Homeric Council of Elders. 


As to Solon, he is thought by some to have been a good legislator, who 
put an end to the exclusiveness of the oligarchy, emancipated the people, 
established the ancient Athenian democracy, and harmonized the differ- 
ent elements of the state. According to their view, the council of the 
Areopagus was an oligarchical element, the elected magistracy, aristo- 
cratical, and the courts of law, democratical. The truth seems to be that 
the council and the elected magistracy existed before the time of Solon, 
and were retained by him, but that he formed the courts of law out of all 


1 Cf. supra, p. 22. 


? Aristotle's words ray Trav dugioBnrobvrww Kpiow (Ath. Pol. iii. 3) may indicate, 
as De Sanctis believes (op. cit., p. 136), that the majority of the cases which original- 
ly came before them were civil suits. It may be a matter of accident that, in divest- 
ing themselves of a part of their duties as litigation increased, they tended to re- 
serve criminal cases for themselves and to turn over civil suits first to the dcxacral 
xara Sjpous and later to other officials, namely the Forty and the eloaywyets. Cf. 
infra, p. 348. The revival of the circuit Judges in 453-452 B.c. was for the express 
purpose of giving other officials relief from civil actions (cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., 
p- 136). Many of these would have come under the jurisdiction of the thesmothetae. 
Calhoun, Criminal Law, pp. 102 f., attributes the taking away of civil suits from 
the thesmothetae to the great expansion and systematization of the criminal law 
which took place in the first half of the fifth century. 


3 Aristotle Politics, 12730 ff. Jowett’s translation. 
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the citizens, thus creating the democracy, which is the very reason why 
he is sometimes blamed. 


In modern times this problem has occasioned much discus- 
sion because of the apparent contradictions in some of the 
ancient sources and the difficulty of interpreting them.* The 
majority of these ancient sources, however, are subsequent 
to Aristotle. Their evidence and many of the speculations 
of modern scholars on the subject were superseded by the 
recovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, which con- 
firms his statement in the Politics, if confirmation is needed. 
In his account of the constitution before the time of Draco, 
Aristotle gives the following description of the Areopagus: 


The Council of Areopagus had as its constitutionally assigned duty 
the protection of the laws; but in point of fact it administered the greater 
and most important part of the government of the state and inflicted per- 
sonal punishments and fines summarily upon all who misbehaved them- 
selves. This was the natural consequence of the fact that the Archons 
were elected under qualifications of birth and wealth, and that the Areop- 
agus was composed of those who had served as Archons; for which latter 
reason the membership of the Areopagus is the only office which has con- 
tinued to be a life-magistracy to the present day.? 


Before the time of Solon, there existed only one council, 
which had both judicial and deliberative functions. This 
council was a lineal descendant of the Homeric boulé.4 The 
dispute as to whether it was called 9 év ’Apeiw rayw BovdAy in 


™ For the ancient sources, which treat the Areopagus mainly as a homicide court, 
cf. infra, p. 92. For a summary of the later literature on the subject, cf. Busolt- 
Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 794, n. 2. For a convenient summary of modern theories 
on the subject, cf. Ledl, op. cit., pp. 286 ff. Cf. also Treston, Potne, 4 Study in 
Ancient Greek Blood-Vengeance, pp. 269 ff. 


2 4th. Pol. iii. 6. Kenyon’'s translation. The scholars who attack the theory 
that the Areopagus existed before Solon’s time reject this passage as an interpola- 
tion on the basis of its similarity to the description of the Areopagus under Solon. ° 


3 Cf. 4th. Pol., iv, for the alleged Draconian council. Cf. infra, pp. 136 ff. 


4 Actually as the most representative group in the aristocracy, the council ts 
comparable to the Homeric assembly which dealt with offenses affecting the whole 
community. It would appear that the arbitral functions of the ancient boulé and 
the spontaneous judicial functions of the assembly are in a measure combined in 
the aristocratic council at Athens. For example, it would be the natural body to 
try cases of homicide, treason, and impiety. In the ancient traditions the Areopagus 
appears as a famous homicide court. 
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the early period is of no moment.’ It is possible that at the 
time when a second council, the boulé, was instituted, the 
Council of Elders received the name of Areopagus, by which 
it was known in later times. It may also be true that the 
council thus received its name in the time of Solon and that 
on this account its institution was ascribed to him. There 
was, however, a marked tendency among Athenians to refer 
their ancient institutions to Solon, and to this tendency may 
be due the idea that the Areopagus was instituted by him.? 

Before the unification of Attica the local chiefs did not 
resort to Athens? “‘to take counsel with the king except in 
times of national danger.’’ But when Theseus dissolved the 
local councils and established a central council in the capi- 
tal, there must have been large additions to its permanent 
membership. Not only were the independent kings in Attica 
included, but a proportion, if not all, of the members of the 
local senates. The resulting powers and prestige of this coun- 
cil enabled it eventually to substitute for the kingship an 
aristocratic oligarchy governed by magistrates drawn from 
its own membership. On the expiration of their tenure of 
office they naturally resumed their former status as members 
of this council. This explains why, in the later period, the 
archons, although they were no longer drawn from the mem- 

* Cf. Headlam, Class. Rev., VI, 295: ““The later council of the Areopagus was 
then the representative of an older Council, the origin of which was lost in antiquity, 
but which was doubtless descended from the Homeric Council of Elders. It is, 
however, not so clear that we must follow him (Aristotle) in calling the old Council 
by the name which it had in later times. If, as seems most probable, there was only 
one Council then it would certainly be called 4 BovA}; it may have been connected 
with the “Apes réyos; if so, the name is not incorrect; but, if 1 am right in suppos- 
ing that there was no older authority than Solon, Aristotle’s use of the name for the 
early period means nothing more than continuity of existence, and does not tell us 
anything of the earlier usage. Without then necessarily accepting the statement 
that the Council had always been called after the Areopagus, we may consider it as 


almost certain that the Council of the Areopagus was substantially identical with 
the early Council.” 

? Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, pp. 794 ff., gives as the normal development 
in the Greek state the continuance of the Council of Elders from the time of the 
oligarchy as an executive and judicial body alongside the Council of the democracy. 
So in Athens the old council continued as the Areopagus alongside the Council of 
Four Hundred. Cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 


3 Thucydides 11. 15. 
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bership of the council (Areopagus), became members on the 
expiration of their term of office. With the growth of trade 
and commerce, land ceased to be the sole form of wealth. The 
political importance of the nouveaux riches secured for them 
the right to participate in the magistracies along with the 
eupatrids. And so the membership of the senate came to be 
recruited on the basis of birth and wealth.’ 

Such an explanation of the origin of the Areopagus fully 
recognizes the historical continuity of institutions and de- 
pends upon the authority of Aristotle, whose critical knowl- 
edge of the history of Athenian institutions makes him a 
more reliable source of information than any of the other 
ancient writers who discussed the history of the Areopagus. 

The chief evidence which has been used against the fore- 
going view is that of Pollux to the effect that Draco insti- 
tuted the ephetae who sat in all five homicide courts and 
that, in addition to them, Solon instituted the Council of the 
Areopagus: Apdxwy 6’ abrovs xatéornoey dpiotiviny aipebévras: 
édixafov dé rots ép’ aiuare dtwxopévors év Tots wévre dtxacrnpiots. 
Lorwy 6 avrots mpocxaréornoe thy €& ’Apeiov mayou BovAny.’ 
On the basis of this statement, Ledl’ makes a distinction 
between the court of the Areopagus and the Council of the 
Areopagus, declaring that Pollux 1s correct in suppos- 
ing that the court existed in the time of, and prior to, Draco, 
but that the institution of the council must be attributed to 
Solon. At the same time he admits that Pollux is wrong in 
assigning the ephetae as Judges to the court of the Prytane- 
um. In view of Pollux’ blunder in making the Prytaneum an 
ephetic court, it is better to say that he is in error also with 
regard to the court of the Areopagus than to try to explain 
his reference to it as Led! does, for Ledl is forced, in the end, 
to admit that the ephetae never sat in the court of the Areop- 
agus, but rather that a pre-Solonian council sat there, whose 
duties were divided by Solon between the Council of the 
Areopagus and the Council of the Four Hundred, the judicial 


' Aristotle Ath. Pol. iti. 6: 4 yap alpeots ray dpxdévruv dporivdny xal rdouriviny 
hy, & dv ol 'Apeoraytrat xablerarro. 


vill. 126. 3 Op. cit., pp. 296 f. 
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functions being chiefly assigned to the Areopagus. His argu- 
ment fails to recognize that the Areopagus of Solon’s time 
was nothing more than a development of this pre-Solonian 
council to which were assigned all of the judicial functions, 
which Led! admits formerly belonged to the pre-Solonian 
council, as well as some of the executive-administrative func- 
tions. By failing to recognize this continuity, he is led to 
reject the testimony of Aristotle in favor of the inferior testi- 
mony of Pollux, whose statement regarding the ephetic com- 
position of the Areopagus during the time of Draco is ad- 
mittedly wrong. There is obviously, then, no justification 
for accepting his other statement regarding its institution 
by Solon when it 1s at variance with the evidence both of the 
Politics and of the Constitution of Athens. Ledl is unduly 
skeptical in refusing to admit that the court was also a council 
of state. It was characteristic of Greek states that adminis- 
tration of justice was very closely connected with the govern- 
ment, and magistrates and governing bodies regularly exer- 
cised judicial functions. If, then, there was a court sitting 
on the Areopagus, it 1s more than likely that it was a political 
body as well. 

The antiquity of the homicide functions of the Areopagus 
is attested by the myths which represent it as a homicide 
court. In a fragment of Hellanicus there are collected all 
the mythical trials for homicide which were believed to have 
taken place before the Areopagus.' This account is found 
also on the Parian Marble,? in Euripides,} Demosthenes,‘ and 
Pausanias.s And the name of the hill was attributed to the 
fact that Ares was the first to be tried there.® Plutarch be- 
lieved that the Areopagus was in existence before the time of 
Solon: 


7 Scholiast on Euripides Orestes, 1648. 


2 Ep. 3. 

3 Electra, 1258 ff. For dramatic purposes Aeschylus, in the Eumenides, changed 
the order given by the other writers and represented the court as being first in- 
stituted to try Orestes. 


4 xxiii. 65 f. Si, 28. 5. 


6 Pausanias, ibid. Cf. Suidas, “Apewos wayos. 
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Now most writers say that the Council of the Areopagus, as I have 
stated, was established by Solon. And their view seems to be strongly 
supported by the fact that Draco nowhere makes any mention whatsoever 
of Areopagites, but always addresses himself to the “ephetai” in cases of 
homicide. Yet Solon’s thirteenth table contains the eighth of his laws re- 
corded in these very words: “‘As many of the disfranchised as were made 
such before the archonship of Solon, shall be restored to their rights and 
franchises, except such as were condemned by the Areopagus, or by the 
ephetai, or in the prytaneium by the kings, on charges of murder or homi- 
cide, or of seeking to establish a tyranny, and were in exile when this law 
was published.” This surely proves to the contrary that the council of 
the Areopagus was in existence before the archonship and legislation of 
Solon. For how could men have been condemned in the Areopagus before 
the time of Solon, if Solon was the first to give the council of the Areopagus 
its jurisdiction? Perhaps, indeed, there is some obscurity in the document, 
or some omission, and the meaning is that those who had been convicted 
on charges within the cognizance of those who were Areopagites and 
ephetai and prytanes when the law was published, should remain dis- 
franchised, while those convicted on all other charges should recover their 
rights and franchises. This question, however, my reader must decide 
for himself.’ 

An attempt has been made to explain the statement of 
Pollux quoted above by supposing that during the time of 
Draco all homicide trials came before the ephetae and that 
Solon restored jurisdiction in cases of premeditated homi- 
cide to the Areopagus. But it is quite unlikely that Draco 
should have taken a function of such prime importance from 
the chief governing body of the state. The Athenians were 
too conservative in matters involving religion to do anything 
of this sort.2, The natural conclusion from the foregoing evi- 
dence is that the Areopagus in Draco’s time and before 
Draco’s time had charge of cases of premeditated homicide in 
addition to the other cases which had always come within 
their jurisdictions The king was chairman of his council. 


' Solon, xix. Perrin’s transJation. Plutarch doubtless knew the homicide laws 
only in their revised form of 409-408 B.c. 


2Cf, Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon, p. 55: “The utmost that can be 
conjectured with any probability is that for a time the Areopagus deputed trial for 
wilful murder to a court of fifty-one of its members, and that Solon restored the old 
order of trial by the whole body.” For an explanation of the source of Pollux’ error, 
cf. infra, p. 100. 


3 Cary in CAH, II], 590, says that the judicial functions of the Areopagus were 
confined to criminal actions. 
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Consequently, the magistrates who succeeded him must have 
presided over its deliberations. The evidence for this con- 
clusion is found in the participation of the king archon in 
the deliberations and verdict of the Areopagus acting as a 
homicide court. The amnesty law shows that the king ar- 
. chon presided at other judicial sessions of the Areopagus as 
well as at homicide trials.t This practice is a survival from 
the time when the king and his council administered justice. 
Conservatism explains why the archon dasileus rather than 
the archon exercised this royal prerogative. 

The title ““boulé” shows clearly that the Areopagus was 
primarily a deliberative body, but there is no information 
regarding its sessions available. In its capacity as a delibera- 
tive body it is possible that the college of archons, like the 
later prytaneis of the Senate of Five Hundred, constituted a 
presiding committee under the chairmanship of the archon. 
Other possibilities readily suggest themselves, but, in view of 
our total lack of information on the subject, speculation is 
futile.? 

Beyond Aristotle’s statement that “the Areopagus ad- 
ministered the greater and most important part of the gov- 
ernment,” nothing is known about its functions—delibera- 
tive, administrative, and executive. It elected the magis- 
trates and, by virtue of its guardianship of the laws, must 
have exercised some control over them during their incum- 
bency of office. Foreign relations, including the negotiation 
‘of treaties and the making of peace and war, would naturally 
be included in 7a w)etora xai 7a péyora, as well as some con- 
trol over the finances of the state, such as providing and allot- 
ting funds for war, for public buildings, for the celebration of 
religious festivals, and for the public service in general. Its 
service to the state on the eve of Salamis was really a resump- 
tion in a small way of the early financial functions which in 
the fifth century had been given to the Council of Five 
Hundred. To Aristotle we are indebted for an account of 


* Cf. infra, p. 109; cf. Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 181. 


2 CAH, Ill, 589-90. For retention of the name fovd#, cf. Busolt-Swoboda 
Staatskunde, p. 795; De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 143. 
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this instructive incident. When the generals were utterly at 
a loss how to meet the crisis and made proclamation that 
everyone should see to his own safety, the Areopagus provid- 
ed a donation of money, distributing eight drachmas to each 
member of the ships’ crews, and so prevailed on them to go 
on board. This timely action enabled the Athenians to fight 
the Battle of Salamis.” » 

Great importance has always been attached to the due 
administration of the law on the part of the magistrates.’ 
In pre-Solonian Athens the responsibility of seeing that the 
magistrates enforced the law rested with the Areopagus, 
which “‘had as its constitutionally assigned duty the protec- 
tion of the laws.” Its authority was enforced by the inflic- 
tion of suitable pains and penalties. The guilt or innocence 
of a person accused before the Areopagus was ascertained by a 
more or less formal inquiry. No source contains information 
about procedure before the Areopagus in non-homicide cases. 
It can only be surmised that the Areopagus acted as the 
result of information laid by one of its members. The origi- 
nal informant would usually be the person who had suffered 
from the failure of a magistrate to observe and uphold the 
laws. If he appeared at all, he would be a complaining wit- 
ness and an Areopagite would be the nominal prosecutor. 
These surmises explain very naturally a provision of the 
code of Draco. It is specified that the Areopagus was to see 
that “‘the archons governed according to the laws.”” Any per- 
son who was wronged might lay information before the Areop- 
agus, indicating what law had been transgressed. This is a 
privilege of prime importance comparable with the right of 
petition in modern times. It meant that an aggrieved person 
need not depend upon enlisting the interest and efforts of 
an Areopagite in order to get justice; he had the right to ap- 
pear in person before the assembled council and state his 
case. This was the means adopted by Draco to insure the 


* Ath. Pol. xxiii. 1. Cf. infra, p. 251. 


2 Since the days of Solon officials everywhere have been sworn to uphold the 
law. 


3 Ath. Pol. iv. 4. Cf. infra, p. 166. 
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enforcement of his laws.' Draco thus recognized the right of 
the injured person to take the initiative in his own case. 

One is immediately confronted with the question as to 
whether the control of the Areopagus extended to the judicial 
decisions of the magistrates. Aristotle says that “the archons 
had power to decide cases finally on their own authority, not 
as now, to hold a preliminary hearing merely.’ This is 
Kenyon’s version. But there is more in Aristotle’s statement 
than can be expressed in a translation. Aristotle 1s compar- 
ing the pre-Solonian archon with the archon of his own day 
who was little more than a clerk. As a judge, he could only 
decide on the question of his own jurisdiction; his decision 
did not affect the main issue. av’roredeis xpivey must be 
understood as the opposite of zpoavaxpive. Hence, we get 
the idea of an independent judgment regarding the whole 
matter at issue. There was no provision for an appeal in 
each and every case, such as was granted by Solon to a regu- 
larly constituted court of appeal. But Aristotle’s words do 
not mean that the Areopagus could not, in the exercise of 
its function as guardian of the laws, nullify or reverse the 
decision of a magistrate who had failed to observe the law. 
The only difference between annual magistrates and other 
rulers, such as kings and tyrants, lies in the full responsibility 
of the former. The substitution of annual magistrates for 
the life-tenure kingship in Athens meant that the magistrates 
were fully responsible to the sovereign body in the state, viz., 
the Areopagus. There is no indication that the aristocracy 
had developed an elaborate procedure of accounting like the 
democratic efuva ; but even if the means of insuring responsi- 
bility of magistrates for their official acts were less formal, we 
may be certain they were not less effective. 

The language of Aristotle further indicates that the Areop- 
agus dealt with offenders contra bonos mores. To the same 
effect is the statement of Isocrates that the early Athenians 


' This was always a prime concern of all ancient legislators. 


2 Ath. Pol. iit. §: xbpwt 3’ Roay xal ras dixas abroredels xpivew kal obx dorep 
yvov xpoavaxplveyv. 
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gave the Areopagus the task of insuring good behavior on 
the part of the citizens." For the more effective carrying-out 
of this purpose the city was distributed by wards (kuat) 
and the country by demes. The Areopagites inspected the 
life of each citizen and brought the disorderly (dxooyotvres) 
before the council. Some the council warned, some it threat- 
ened, and others it punished suitably. This is a rather fanci- 
ful picture, but it reflects the traditional view that the Are- 
opagus exercised censorial powers. But the Areopagus was 
more than a censor morum; 1t was a criminal court. There 
are no records of its activities in this capacity except in the 
amnesty law where it is mentioned, according to the most 
natural interpretation, as the court which tried those who 
attempted to establish tyranny.? It was undoubtedly the 
court that dealt with treason and other crimes that endan- 
gered the safety of the state. 

The Areopagus, then, is nothing more than the old aristo- 
cratic senate which developed out of the Council of Elders 
of the Homeric age. Its twofold function, judicial and po- 
litical, 1s quite in accord with the system in vogue in other 
states. For example, the Council of Elders in Crete, com- 
posed of those who had held the office of xéayos, acted both 
as a council of state and as acourt.3 At Sparta, the Gerousia, 
the main function of which was political, was also a court 
which dealt with criminal cases.‘ 

A discussion of the Areopagus inevitably involves an ex- 
amination of the identity and institution of the ephetae, who 
tried cases of homicide in the Palladium, the Delphinium, 
and in Phreatto. The question of the origin of this body and 

* Areop., 46: GAG dteAspevor THY wey WOAW KaTa Kapas, THY 5é Xwpay KaTa 
Snuous, Wewpouv rov Biov rov éxdorov, kai rods axoopodyras aviyov els THY BovAny. % 5é 


rovs pev évovWére, rots 5’ hrelde, ros 6’ ws mpocixey éxddavev. For the use of com- 
mittees by the Areopagus, cf. infra, p. 258. 


? Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 23 and 33, has a different view of the amnesty law (cf. 
infra, p. 106). De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 149, takes the correct view of the Areopagus 
in the amnesty law. 


3 Cf. Gilbert, Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, II, 221. 
4 Cf. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiqusties, p. 80. 
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its relation to the Areopagus presents peculiar difficulties be- 
cause of the meager ancient evidence on the subject.’ An 
ancient source mentions an age qualification according to 
which the ephetae were required to be above fifty years of 
age.2, There are examples of preference being given to 
men over fifty years of age, in view of which some scholars 
have accepted the fifty-year requirement in the case of the 
ephetae. An example of the fifty-year qualification is found 
in a law of Solon which gave precedence in speaking before 
the assembly to those who had passed this age. It is claimed, 
also, that men over fifty years of age were preferred as am- 
bassadors.‘ In view of the fact that there was no such quali- 
fication for members of the Areopagus who tried the most 
serious homicide cases, it is quite unlikely that there was 
such a requirement in the case of the ephetae who sat in the 
minor homicide courts. The age qualification occurs only 
in two late lexicographers. In all probability it 1s the result 
of confusion with the number of the ephetae, which is indubi- 
tably established for the time of Draco as fifty-one.’ When 


On the ephetae, cf. Lange, “Die Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon,” 
Abhand. d. sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wissen., 1874, pp. 178 ff.; Philippi, Der Areopag und 
die Epheten; De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 169 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, pp. 803 
ff.; Gilbert, Bettrdge, pp. 491 ff.; Miller, article “Ephetai” in Pauly-Wissowa; 
Lipsius, op. cit., p. 15; Treston, op. cit., pp. 263 ff.; Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 299 ff.; 
Myres, op. cit., p. 227; Vinogradoff, op. cit., pp. 187 ff. 


2 Suidas and Photius, s.0. dvipes twtp v’ érn yeyovéres xai dpiora BeBiwxéevat 
brdédnyey txovres ol kai rds dorvixds dixas Expivov. 


3 Aeschines Tim. xxiii: ris d-yopebeww Bobdera: ray bréip xrevrynxovra Ern yeyorbrur. 
Cf. Ctesiph. iv; Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities, p. 294. 


4Plutarch Pericles, xvii; CIA i. 40. 17. Poland, De legationibus Graecorum 
publicis, p. §2, contends that there was once a law forbidding men to be sent on 
embassies who were not at least fifty years of age, but that the law early fell into 
disuse. Krech, De Crateri Yngioparuv ovvayuryf, p. 36, n. 48, believes that there 
never was such a law, but that it was customary to send the older men on such 
missions. If there had been a law to this effect, there would be no reason for the 
inclusion of the age specification in the inscription. 


5 CIA i. 61. Zonaras, p. 926, erroneously gives the number as eighty. There 
is no known historical reason for the number fifty-one, and the attempts to explain 
it have been many and ingenious. Lange, op. cit., pp. 204 ff., believes that the Are- 
opagus was composed of fifteen men from each of the four pre-Cleisthenean tribes 
and that the ephetae consisted of the same body minus the nine archons. Miiller 
(Introduction to Aeschylus’ Eumenides) suggested that the number included five 
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once confusion arose, comparison with other age qualifica- 
tions would tend to confirm it. 

Quite a simple and natural explanation of the origin of 
the ephetae lies ready to hand. The ephetae were really a 
commission of the Areopagus. The odd number at once sug- 
gests the analogy of the later popular courts of two hundred 
and one and of five hundred and one.‘ The tendency of in- 
stitutions to persist in more or less modified form, even when 
political conditions are fundamentally changed, points in the 
same direction. The ephetae are the prototype of the popu- 
lar courts. The odd number is intended to prevent a tie. It 
is uncertain whether the archon basileus was one of the fifty- 
one ephetae or whether he merely acted as the presiding 
officer. In favor of the former view it may be argued that, 
since he voted in the Areopagus, he voted in the courts of 
the ephetae also. It cannot be assumed that he voted in ad- 
dition to the fifty-one ephetae, for that would have destroyed 
the old number. If he voted at all, it was as an ephetes. On 
the other side it may be argued that as the chairman of the 
popular courts did not vote, so the archon basileus did not 
vote in the ephetic courts. The sharp distinction made be- 
tween the archon basileus and the ephetae in the Draconian 
code has led many to believe that he was not an ephetes. 

A fragment of Philochorus also suggests that the ephetae 
were recruited from the Areopagus. 

ek yap Tay tvvea Kafiorapevwy apxdvTwy ’AGnvnor Tovs 'Apeorayiras 
édec cuveordvar duxaoras, ds dnow ‘Avdporiwy & devrépa trav *Arbibwr 
borepov dé wredywy yéyovey » &E 'Apelov wayou BovAn rovteorw ef 


from each of the Cleisthenean tribes with the addition of the archon basileus. Schoe- 
mann, Antig. jr. publ., p. 171, advanced the theory that the ephetae were a combina- 
tion of twelve men chosen from each of the four pre-Cleisthenean tribes, and three 
exegetae. A variation of Schoemann’s theory is a substitution of the archon dasileus 
and his two paredroi for the exegetae. The attempt to identify the ephetae with the 
naucraroi has met with slight approval. 


* Headlam, Class. Review, VI, 252 and 297, suggests that the court of the fifty- 
one ephetae must have been the model for the later popular courts with panels of 
odd numbers. Neither Headlam himself nor subsequent writers recognized the 
importance of the suggestion for the solution of the much vexed question of the in- 
stitution of the ephetae. Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, 251, n. 1373 
Gilbert, Griechische Staatsaltertiimer, 1, 137, n. 1. 
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dvdpay mrepipaverrépwv wevrnxovra Kai évds. Ov wavrds avdpds Fv els Hv 
& ’Apelov rayou BovAny redeiv' GAN’ of wap’ ’AOnvalots wpwreborres ev 
Te yeve. Kai wrobTY Kal Biw xpnoT@, K.7.Xr.! 


It is obvious that Androtion, knowing the original number of 
ephetae, who in his time had of course been replaced by dicas- 
tic courts, thought that the membership of the Areopagus 
was fifty-one; and it is also obvious that he was, in this pas- 
sage, making an attempt to distinguish between the ephetae 
(i.e., rods ’Apeowayiras duxaords) and the Council of the Are- 
opagus. At any rate, the passage indicates that Androtion 
considered the égéra: Areopagites.? 

The ephetae could not continue to be a single group of 
fifty-one specific individuals. Owing to possible illness, if for 
no other reason, there could be no assurance that any body 
of fifty-one men would always be available for service when 
required, if, indeed, an odd number was always required. 
The only means of assuring the attendance of the full com- 
plement of fifty-one would be to draw them from a larger 
body as need arose. Obviously this group was the Areopagus. 
Some confirmation of this is to be found in a statement of 
Pollux, to the effect that before Solon the ephetae sat in the 
Areopagus: édixafov 5& rots ép’ alpare Siwxopévors ev rots 
névre Suxaornpios.* Pollux’ error in regard to the Areopagus 
is quite natural if the ephetae were drawn from the member- 
ship of the Areopagus. As to the method of selection, there 


! F.H.G. (ed. Miiller), 1, 394. 


? Headlam, op. cit., p. 251, considers that the passage makes a clear distinction 
between 'Apeoxayira: dixacrai and 7 & "Apelou rayou Bovdh. The épérac would be the 
wevrhxovra kai els, and these were taken from the ex-archons. The égérac were 
not identical with the council. Freeman, op. cit., p. 53, follows Headlam and says: 
“According to Androtion they [the ephetae] were chosen from ex-archons, that is, 
from the Areopagus.” Freeman fails to note that the theory that the ephetae were 
really commissions of the Areopagus, which had been hinted at by Headlam, was 
developed by Gertrude Smith, The Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, 
p. 17. Cf. S. B. Smith, “The Establishment of the Public Courts at Athens,” 
TAPA, LVI, 110. In Treston’s opinion (op. cit., pp. 269 ff.) the pre-Solonian 
Areopagus was not really distinguishable from the ephetae. 


3 If the law providing for acquittal in case the vote was even was in force, an 
odd number could be dispensed with on occasion. Cf. infra, p. 239. 


4 Pollux viii. 125. The five homicide courts were the Areopagus, the Palladium, 
the Delphinium, in Phreatto, and the Prytaneum. 
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can be little doubt that it was by lot, which was often em- 
ployed in oligarchic constitutions." 

The etymologies of épérns commonly given do not support 
this interpretation.? Another derivation—from éiec@a— 
may be suggested. If the word be understood in the passive 
sense, it can mean “men sent out as a commission”’ from a 
larger body. There may be some difficulty in understanding 
the word passively, since nouns in -rns, denoting agent, are 
regularly active in force. It is not impossible, however, that 
the noun should have come from the verbal in -ros and that 
under the influence of names of other officials ending in -rys, 
it was changed by analogy from égeros to épérns. This ex- 
planation of the word is supported by the word a@érns, which 
is used passively of a freed slave.’ 

References to a class qualification are found in the pas- 
sages quoted from Pollux and Androtion. Possibly Pollux 
derived his statement that they were chosen dprorivény, 


‘The membership of the ephetae could have been varied from time to time, 
for the number of Areopagites must regularly have been more than two hundred. 
Cf. S. B. Smith, op. cit., p. 114, n. 39. 


2 The word occurs in the sense of chief in Aeschylus’ Persae, 79; but this ts 
of no assistance here. Pollux regarded the ephetae as a court of appeal, thus deriv- 
ing the name from épéo.zos. This description of the court Lipsius pronounces im- 
possible both linguistically and on the ground of the facts in the case (op. cit., 
p. 15, n. §3). He himself derives the word from épieo@a: (connected with éperpun) 
and defines it as Anzeiger des Rechts, equivalent apparently to the later éyynris. 
Schoemann much earlier had claimed this same etymology for the word, but ex- 
plained it as their determination of how the accused was to be dealt with in individ- 
ual cases (De Areopago et ephetis, pp. 7 f.). But Philippi has shown that such a name 
might apply equally well to any college of judges (Der Areopag und die Epheten, 
p-213). He himself accepts Lange’s explanation (De ephetarum Atheniensium nomine, 
pp. 11 ff.) that the word is a compound of éxi and érass, i.e., “representatives of 
the citizens standing in the condition of relationship to one another.” According 
to this view, however, they would constitute an administrative council as well as 
a homicide court, which was not the case. There is no evidence that as ephetae 
they had any functions aside from their activity as a homicide court. De Sanctis’ 
view that they had to do with granting permission for religious purification is not 
deserving of serious consideration (op. cit., pp. 169 f.). Ledl, op. cit., pp. 335 f., 
derives the word from éguévat in the sense that the ephetae permit an objection of 
the defendant to the plaintiff’s conception of the act; i.e., they determine whether 
he shall be tried on a charge of murder or involuntary or justifiable homicide. 


3 Athenaeus, 271 F: Mépwy d& 6 IIpinveds & devréip Meconniaxay wod)axts, 
dnaly, prevdipwoav Aaxedarpdreor dobdous kal obs wey Gdéras exdAeoay, x.7.A. 
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from the law of Draco.' But if this is the case, he has mis- 
interpreted the law: rovrovs 58 of revrjxovra kal els dpiorivdnv 
aipelofwv. The word dpiorivény refers not to the class from 
which the ephetae were chosen but to that from which 
they were to choose a certain number of phratry members. 
If Pollux’ statement be accepted at its face value, it can only 
be understood to mean that the institution came into exist- 
ence before the nouveaux riches were included in the aristoc- 
racy. But the nouveaux riches before the time of Draco were 
eligible for magistracies. Hence, they could not be excluded 
from the Areopagus. The explanation must be that the old 
qualification continued to be used after the nouveaux riches 
were admitted to office, but was understood to include all 
members of the aristocracy whether by wealth or by birth. 

There are no means of determining whether a fresh group 
of ephetae was drawn for each case or whether others were 
selected to fill the gaps due to death, illness, or other causes, 
leaving the personnel the same as far as possible. The anal- 
ogy of the popular courts does not help. The practice differed 
at different periods.” 

According to Plutarch, the Alcmaeonidae who were in- 
volved in the curse of Cylon were tried by a court of three 
hundred selected from the aristocracy.3 This has led to the 
belief on the part of some scholars that there was in Athens 
a second council, composed of three hundred members.‘ But 
there is no evidence whatever for any further activity on the 
part of such a body, and it is much more plausible to sup- 
pose that a special court was provided for this very impor- 
tant case.s Vinogradoff says, “In a sense the tribunal of the 

‘ Pollux viti. 125: épéras tov ply EpByow els xal wevrjxovta, Apdxuwr 8’ abrods 
xartotnoe dpiotriviny alpdivras. 

2 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 137 f. Cf. infra, p. 242. 

3 Solon, xii. 4Cf. Philippi, op. cit., pp. 240 ff. 

5 Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cét., II, 55: “Schliesslich erzwang die Gemeinde doch 
eine Abrechnung; aber sie geschah bereits durch ein grosses Ausnahmegericht von 
300 Standesgenossen.” Cf. the boulé of the partisans of Isagoras which Cleomenes 
tried to establish in a later attack on the Alcmaeonidae at Athens (Herodotus v. 


72). It also consisted of three hundred members. Cf. Sandys, Aristotle's Constitu- 
tion of Athens, p. 1. 
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300 representatives of the Eupatrid clans (dpuorivény alpebévres) 
may be said to have been an enlarged and extraordinary 
commission of Ephetae appointed to try the accomplices 
of Kylon or their slayers.”* The Areopagus could hardly 
have been large enough to make up such a court even if it 
were included entire, and Vinogradoff’s statement can be 
true only in the sense that to certain representatives of the 
Areopagus were added other eupatrids to bring the number 
up to three hundred. 

The earliest mention of the ephetae occurs in the homicide 
laws of Draco. Both this document and the amnesty law of 
Solon? show that the distinction between different kinds of 
homicide was drawn and that the five courts existed at least 
as early as Draco’s time, for the purpose of dealing with the 
different types of homicide. Pollux} attributes the institu- 
tion of the ephetae to Draco; but because Draco was the 
first to codify the laws, much was attributed to him which 
undoubtedly corresponds with earlier practice. This was 
probably the case with the ephetae. Their antiquity is at- 
tested by the archaic nature of the courts in which they sat. 
The desirability of recognizing extenuating circumstances 
and of differentiating the various types of homicide was in 
all probability a motive for state intervention. Religion was 
another factor which led to the intervention of the state. 
As soon as the idea was conceived that homicide involved 
pollution, the slayer was regarded as a public menace and 
society took measures to rid itself of his presence, provided 
the family refused to act.4 The development was possibly 
as follows: homicides who had slain unintentionally or who 
felt that their acts were justifiable began to resort to temples 
for refuge or purification and claimed protection on these 
grounds; but as litigation and political activity increased, it 


™Op. cit., p. 181. 2 Plutarch Solon, xix, quoted infra, p. 105. 

3 Pollux vili. 1265. 

‘Cf. supra, pp. 53 ff. Cf. Glotz, Solidarité, pp. 227 ff.; Gilbert, Bestrdge, pp. 
508 ff. Treston, op. cit., p. 263, connects the institution of the various Athenian 


homicide courts with the synoecism of Attica. Cf. Myres, op. cit., p. 108, who 
attributes state control in homicide to the development of the polis. 
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was not convenient to assemble the whole senate for each 
one of these cases. So while the whole body sat on the most 
important homicide cases—that 1s, murder—they drafted 
sections from their own number to deal with the less impor- 
tant cases.’ It would be natural to try the suppliants on the 
spot. Hence the committee would try the case where the 
suppliant had taken refuge. This is obviously what Photius 
means when he describes the ephetae as dvdpes oilruves 
mepuovres edixatov.? Just as in later times each heliastic court 
represented the whole body of dicasts, so the ephetae repre- 
sented the Areopagus. A passage from Photius describing 
the ephetae as dpicra BeBuwxévar brddnyw éexovres supports 
this view. As members of the Areopagus they would be 
ex-archons, and as such would have passed a successful doki- 
masia and audit before their admission. Therefore the de- 
scription may be accepted as it stands rather than as a per- 
version of Pollux’ dpiorivény, as it is usually understood. 

The chief evidence for the functioning of the Prytaneum 
—the fifth homicide court—in pre-Solonian Athens occurs tn 
the so-called ‘amnesty law” which was passed prior to the 
introduction of Solon’s reforms. From the text of the amnes- 
ty law which was re-enacted after the battle of Aegospotam! 
in 405 B.C., as it appears in the decree of Patrocleides, and 
from the Solonian amnesty law, as it is fountin Plutarch, 
it is possible to determine with reasonable certafety the origi- 
nal text of the law. The decree of Patrocleides Gontains the 
following provision: . 

arny ordca & orndas yéeyparra tav pn éevOade pewdyrwv, h et 
"Apeiou rayou 7 Trav éderav 7 éx Ipuraveiou # Aedduviou eduxdobn 9 bad 
Trav Bacdhéwy, f eri povy ris tore puyn h Oavaros xareyrwoOn  opayedour 
h Tvpavvos.4 
This law is expressly said to be a replica of the amnesty law 
which was passed on the eve of the Persian War. The latter 


There could be different sections, but not concurrent sessions, since the pres- 
ence of the archon basileus was required at each session of each of these courts. 


2§.0. épérac. The passage is thus quite intelligible and there is no need to 
emend wrepudvres to x' Svres, in accordance with Zonaras’ account of the number. 
Cf. supra, p. 98. . 

3 Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1, 579. 4 Andocides 1. 78. 
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was undoubtedly a repetition of the Solonian law. Plutarch’s 
version of the Solonian law 1s as follows: 


éreTipous eivac wAHv Sooe EE ’Apeiov rayou f Sco EK TaY EpEeTav F Ek 
mputavelou katraduxagbevres Ud THV Baciléwy evi hovy fH odayatow 7F 
éri Tupavvids Epevyov dre 6 Oeouos Epdvn de." 


The three laws were substantially the same. The following 
may be suggested as the correct text of the provision in 
question: 


wrnv ondoa & oTndas yeyparTar Trav py evOade pewavrwy, 7H ef 
’Apeiov wayou } Tay éperay fH Ex mpuTaveiov EdixacOn bd Tov Bacihewr, 
n éwi povw tis eore hvyn fH Oavaros Kareyvwobn h chayevouw HR Truparvois.’ 


It may be translated: 


Except whatever names have been written on stelae of those who have 
not remained here or those upon whom sentence has been passed by the 
Areopagus or the Ephetae or the Prytaneum under the chairmanship of 
the kings, that 1s to say, if a verdict of exile or death has been rendered for 
murder, manslaughter or tyranny. 


There is obviously reference to the Areopagus acting as a 
murder court,’ while the phrase éx rév éperay refers to the 
three courts—the Palladium, the Delphinium, and in Phre- 
atto in which the judges were the fifty-one ephetae. In the 
time of Andocides the words could not have been understood 
otherwise. The chief problem in interpreting the law lies in 
determining the functions and composition of the court called 


? Solon, xix. It is in accordance with the practice of ancient writers not to 
quote a document verbatim, but to give the substance of it in language which con- 
forms to their own style. Plutarch is no exception to this rule. Cf. Flickinger, 
Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theatre, pp. 10 ff. It is probable, 
then, that the passage in Andocides is an actual quotation of the law, while the words 
of Plutarch, as appears from the context, are in the nature of an exegetical para- 
phrase rather than a reproduction of the exact text of the law. 


? For the reasons for the departures from the text of Andocides, cf. Gertrude 
Smith, “The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law,” Class. Philol., XV1, 346 
ff. 4 Aeddguvlov, being included in ray éperay, is undoubtedly a gloss and should 
therefore be omitted, while the 4 preceding dxé was probably occasioned by the 
rough breathing. 


3 It has been shown, supra, p. 88, that the Areopagus was functioning all through 
the pre-Solonian period. Plutarch’s statement that no Areopagus existed before 
Solon’s time occasioned much of the discussion about that body. For the question 
as to whether Plutarch had read the Ath. Pol., compare G. H. Stevenson, “Ancient 
Historians and Their Sources,” Four. Philol., XXXV, 219 ff. 
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Prytaneum. Three theories have been advanced. The first 
is based mainly on the order of words. The first offenses 
(pévos and o¢ayn) were naturally assigned to the first-named 
judicial bodies, the Areopagus and the ephetae. The Pryt- 
aneum alone, then, is left as the tribunal which dealt with 
tyrants. The statement of Herodotus‘ that at the time of 
the Cylonian rebellion the prytaneis of the naucraries were 
in charge of affairs at Athens has given rise to the view 
that the Prytaneum court was composed of these prytaneis, 
who exercised Judicial functions in the extraordinary case of 
a revolution, although they were ordinarily an administra- 
tive body. Meyer is the most vigorous exponent of this 
theory. 

Freilich stand ihnen [the Areopagites] als Gegengewicht der Rath im 
Prytaneion gegeniiber, der aus den Vorstehern der 48 Naukrarien, der 
Unterabtheilungen der Phylen, mit den Phylenkénigen an der Spitze, 
gebildet war. Ihm prasidirte, wie es scheint, in der Regel der Archon, der 
im Prytaneion sein Amtslocal hatte (Arist. 4h. Pol. ii. 5), bei Gerichts- 
sitzungen aber der KGnig.? 


He regards this council as identical with the prytaneis men- 
tioned by Herodotus and also with the court of the Prytaneum 
mentioned in the amnesty law. But, even if Herodotus’ 
statement is accepted, there is no evidence that the prytaneis 
of the naucraries acted as a Judicial body. The adherents of 
Cylon were to have undergone trial, but there is not the 
slightest evidence that Herodotus meant that the prytaneis 
of the naucraries were to act as their judges.3 

Another group of scholars likewise hold that cases of trea- 
son came before a court at the Prytaneum. But this court 
they maintain to have been composed of the nine archons. 
Lipsius insists that the nine archons would form a natural 
body for dealing with political offenses.4 In his opinion it 


1 Herodotus v. 71. 

® Geschichte des Altertums, 11, 354 ff. Cf. Schall, “Die Speisung im Prytaneion 
zu Athen,” Hermes, VI, 21; Miller, Eumenides, p. 157, n. 13. Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities, p. 123, n. 2 (cf. p. 125), identifies the judges of the Prytaneum court 
with the prytaneis or standing committee of Draco’s new council. 

3 For the discussion of the naucraroi and the correctness of Herodotus’ state- 
ment, cf. infra, pp. 129 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p. 24. Cf. Philippi, op. cét., pp. 217 ff., and Lange, op. cit., pp. 223 ff. 
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was probably not an extraordinary, but a permanent, court. 
There is no evidence, however, that the archons acted in a 
body as a court on any occasion. Thucydides’ language in 
describing the affair of Cylon does not imply any trial at all. 

dvaornoayvres 5€ abrovs ot Tav "AOnvaiwy émtrerpappevor thy pudaxyy, 
ds éwpwy drobvfjoKxovras év TH lepG, ed’ @ undey xaxdv wovnoovow, a&ra- 
yaryovres aréxrewav’ KkaSeCouevous 5€ TLvas Kai éxl TOY cEepvav Oey rots 
Bwpots tv ri wapddy amwexphoarTo.' 


Busolt advanced the theory that the Prytaneum here 
mentioned was composed, as in later times, of the king archon 
and the phylobasileis, but that in early times this court was. 
an important state court which tried serious political cases, 
including attempts at tyranny. He explains the reappear- 
ance of the reference to this function of the court in the de- 
cree of Patrocleides as merely a formal repetition, inasmuch 
as at that time (404 B.c.) such cases came before the popular 
assembly or before a popular court.? Only in the pre-Solo- 
nian period did it have such extensive powers, while by the 
fourth century it had become a sham court (Scheingericht). 
Busolt is undoubtedly correct in maintaining that the Pryt- 
aneum of the amnesty law is the court which in, the time of 
Aristotle sat in judgment on unknown murderers, animals, 
and inanimate objects which had caused the death of human 
beings.3 There 1s no trace of a court called Prytaneum other 
than this court of the phylobasileis and the king archon. 
Busolt is also correct in supposing that, although in histori- 
cal times it had become a purely ceremonial court, concerned 
only with homicide, yet originally it had been an important 
state court.4 The diminution in its powers antedates the 
legislation of Draco, its important functions having been 
turned over to the Areopagus. That the law of Solon should 
refer back to the distant period when this court was promi- 
nent seems quite unlikely. Furthermore, homicide is the 
chief topic of the passage under discussion. 

Of the five Athenian homicide courts, four are mentioned 


™), 126, ? Staatskunde, p. 793. 


3 Cf. Lelyveld, De infamia iure Attico commentatio, pp. $7 ff.; Verdam, De 
senatu Areopagitico, pp. 18 ff. 


‘Cf. supra, p. 64, and infra, p. 117. 
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in the amnesty law either directly or by implication—the 
Areopagus and the three ephetic courts. In this context the 
Prytaneum must be the fifth homicide court. No legislator 
subsequent to Draco would, in a list of homicide courts, 
mention the Prytaneum, meaning some other court of the 
same name but different functions and possibly a different 
personnel, without distinguishing it specifically from the 
homicide court. Furthermore, the Prytaneum could not 
reasonably be omitted from a provision which excluded all 
homicides from the benefits of the amnesty, for it dealt with 
unknown murderers who constituted a not unimportant 
category of homicides. 

No more serious political crime could be committed in 
a Greek community than an attempt to establish a tyranny. 
The Cylon incident shows, if proof is required, that the 
Athenians had the normal Greek attitude toward subverters 
of the government. It is futile to imagine that such a crime 
could be dealt with by any but the most authoritative body 
in the city. According to Aristotle, in the early period this 
body was the Areopagus: 

The Council of the Areopagus had as its constitutionally assigned duty 
the protection of the laws; but in point of fact 1t administered the greater 


and most important part of the government, and inflicted personal pun- 
ishments and fines summarily upon all who misbehaved themselves." 


Apparently, all criminal matters were in the hands of the 
Areopagus. Aristotle says that the Areopagus in the time 
of Solon dealt with those who tried to overthrow the govern- 
ment: 


Solon assigned to the Areopagus the duty of superintending the laws 
so that it continued as before to be the guardian of the constitution in gen- 
eral. It kept watch over the citizens in all the most important matters 
and corrected offenders, having full power to inflict either fines or personal 
punishment. The money received in fines it brought up into the Acropolis 
without assigning the reason for the punishment. It also tried those who 
conspired for the overthrow of the state, Solon having enacted a process 
of impeachment to deal with such offenders.’ 


' Ath. Pol. iii. 6 (Kenyon’s translation). The passage refers to the period before 
the time of Draco. 


2 Ibid., viii. 4. 
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In 462 B.c., according to the account given by Aristotle, 
Themistocles expected to be tried for treason before the 
Areopagus.' This expectation furnished the motive for his 
participation in the overthrow of the power of the Areop- 
agus.? After the Battle of Chaeronea the Areopagus ar- 
rested and put to death (AaBoioa dméxreve) political wrong- 
doers. If, then, as seems beyond question, the Areopagus 
dealt with subverters of the established order, there is no 
need to posit a court at the Prytaneum other than the homi- 
cide court. Would-be tyrants were tried by the Areopagus.‘ 

Several theories have been advanced with regard to the 
identity of “the kings.’’ Some scholars have construed the 
phrase imd r&v Baowéwy solely with é« wpuraveiov and hold 
that it has no reference to the other courts named.’ Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the reference is to the king archon 
and the phylobasileis who composed the ceremonial court 
of the Prytaneum.® Justification for this view is found in the 
language of the homicide laws of Draco, where rots Baothéas 
refers to the king archon and the phylobasileis in activities 
outside the Prytaneum court.’ 

The amnesty law, then, specifies those wrongdoers who 


' [bid., xxv. 


? Compare the reference to this story in the argument to the 4reopagiticus of 
Isocrates in the Didot edition of the Oratores Attici, I. 484. 


3Lycurgus Con. Leocratem, 52. 


4 Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 181: ‘The duty of prosecuting persons conspiring to 
obtain tyranny was entrusted to the Areiopagus by the decree of Patrocleides in 405 
B.c."’ He says that the presiding judge in such trials was the king archon. 


5 Cf. Verdam, op. cit. 


° Ath. Pol., \vii. Sauppe offers a very curious explanation of the kings. The 
phylobasileis must be understood, who had jurisdiction over involuntary homi- 
cide. This crime was judged in the Palladium. Therefore, since no mention is made 
of the Palladium either in the law of Solon or in the decree of 404 8.c., the phrase 
must refer to the Palladium, and the following words, éxi pévy ris tors @vyh, apply to 
involuntary homicide. In order to make this explanation plausible, Sauppe retains 
§ before ixd r&év Baoidéwy and deletes § before éxi déxy. The remainder of the 
decree refers to decisions made by the heliastic courts concerning civil strife and 
a tyrants. Symbolae ad emendandos oratores atticos additae sunt (Gottingen, 
1874). 


7 Cf. infra, p. 118. In the Draconian code the reference to the group is to its 
Capacity as an advisory body in the investigation preliminary to a homicide trial. 
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are to be excluded from reinstatement because they have 
been exiled by any one of the five homicide courts for hom1- 
cide or by the Areopagus for an attempt on the government. 
The Areopagus is thus mentioned in two capacities, as a 
homicide tribunal and as the court before which a grave po- 
litical offense was tried.’ 

The situation with regard to the homicide courts in pre- 
Solonian Athens may then be summarized as follows: At 
the Areopagus were heard trials for murder and also, 1n later 
times at least, for malicious wounding and for arson.? The 
fifty-one ephetai sat in the Palladium, which tried unpre- 
meditated homicide; in the Delphinium, where cases of justi- 
fiable homicide were tried; and in Phreatto, a court which 
sat to try for premeditated homicide men who were already 
in exile for unpremeditated homicide. The fifth homicide 
court, the Prytaneum, dealt with unknown murderers, ani- 
mals, and inanimate objects which had caused the death of 
human beings. This ceremonial court was composed of the 
king archon and the phylobasileis.3 

The laws of Draco dealing with homicide constitute the 
main source of our information regarding practice and pro- 
cedure in Athenian homicide courts during, and previous to, 
the time of Draco. Practically nothing 1s known about Dra- 

Stahl, Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 250, 481, contended that the Areopagites 
judged cases of tyranny, but for this purpose sat in the Prytaneum. Verdam, of. cit., 
took exception to this view and saw in the mention of the Areopagus merely a court 


which sat at the Areopagus for the trial of a political offense. In his opinion there 
is no reference to the Areopagus as a murder court. 


2 Aristotle Ath. Pol., \vii; Pollux viii. 117-20. 


3 Ancient writers attempted to date the institution of these various courts. 
Pausanias (i. 28. 8 ff.) places the institution of the Palladium at the time of the 
return of the Trojan heroes from Troy, the institution of the Delphinium at the time 
of Theseus in connection with the slaying of Pallas and his sons, the institution of 
the court in Phreatto to the time when Teucer defended himself against the charge 
of slaying Ajax, and the Prytaneum he regards as originating in the ceremonial 
act of judging the ax which was used to slay the bull at the altar of Zeus Polieus. 
In vi. 11. 6, however, Pausanias, in describing the action taken by the Thasians 
against the statue of Theagenes which fell on a man with fatal results, seems to 
attribute the institution of the Prytaneum to Draco, who in his homicide laws made 
the provision that an inanimate object which caused the death of a person should 
be cast beyond the borders. Pausanias doubtless realized that Draco was putting 
an existing practice into writing. 
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co’s laws except those concerning homicide. This is due to 
the fact that, although Draco made a complete code which 
was in use until the reforms of Solon, Solon repealed all but 
the homicide laws.’ These continued in use and were revised 
and republished in 409-408 B.c. Owing to their close con- 
nection with religion and the well-known religious conserva- 
tism of the Athenians, it is fairly certain that only such modi- 
fications were made as were necessary to adapt them to the 
changed judicial system. The inscription is badly mutilated; 
but with the aid of passages from Demosthenes? a tolerably 
certain restoration of the major part of the inscription has 
been achieved.’ The sections of the code dealing with un- 
premeditated and justifiable homicide, as restored, are so 
complete that the procedure can be followed from accusation 
to verdict. 

Draco, to a large measure, was simply reducing to writing 
the practices that prevailed in Athens in his own time.’ This 
is shown by the omission from his code of certain essential 
matters. For example, he fails to indicate the nature and 
purpose of the oath taken by the relatives of the deceased 
when they started the prosecution. This oath must already 
have been in use.’ His omission of the formula of the inter- 

t Aristotle, Ath. Pol. vii. 1. Cauer in 1889 (“Uber die Gesetzgebung Drakons”’ 
Verhandl. der go. Philol. Vers. zu Gérlitz [18g0]) limited Draco’s work to the homi- 
cide laws. Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 276, follows this theory. Some scholars, 
on the other hand, consider Draco a wholly legendary name to which the work of 
the thesmothetae was attached. Garofalo, Les Néyor de Dracon. Cf. Glorz, Sols- 
darité, p. 301, n. 2. 

2 xxill. 28, 37, 44) 51, 53, 605 xii. 57. 

3 CIA i. 61; Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques 
grecques, 11 (No. 21), 1; Michel, Recueil, No. 78; Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 52; 
Roberts-Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 11, 25; Kohler, Hermes, II, p. 
27; Philippi, Fahrd. f. Phil., CV, 577; Der Areopag und die Epheten, pp. 333 f.; 
Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 78; Bergk Phslologus, XXXII, 
669; Ziehen, Rhein. Mus., LIV, pp. 321 ff.; Ledl, Wiener Studien, XXXII, 1 ff. 


Cf. Treston, op. cit., pp. 192 ff. For a discussion of the laws of Draco, cf. Busolt- 
Swoboda, Staatskunde, pp. 805 ff. 


4 Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 808, point out that although the work of 
Draco depends on older practices, yet it shows a great development over the 
Homeric period. 


5 CIA i. 61.16 ff. The words rév Spxoy are used as if it were a familiar oath. 
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dict to be pronounced against an alleged murderer shows 
that the interdict was already known and used.* Similarly 
his failure to mention the participation of the king archon 
in the interdict is further evidence to the same effect.? 

The text of the document with restorations is as follows: 


Adyv[elros Ppeappuos eypaupare|[ve 
Avoxrés epxe 


“Eléoxcev ret Boudec xai roe dSepolt]* ’Axal[ulavr[is at eda 
At|oly- 
veros éypappareve, EvOvd.xo[s érec}rare, [Xole[vod]aves e[7]ae° [r]o[» 
5 Apaxovros vouov rou mepi 76 d[dvjo av[alypald]oa[y]rlov of aly[a- 
yplape- 
s TOV vouov, wapadaBdvres mapa To [Bactdéos peTa TO Ypaumlaréo- 
s4 rés Boud€es éorérer AcBiver kali x]a[r]a[O]é[y]7[ov rpdcbev 7 \é[s] o70- 
Gs rés Bactdeias, of 5€ roXerai a[rlop[ecBooayrov Kara Tov vb)uo- 
vy, of d€ EANEvOTAapiar SévTov 7d a[pyiptor. 
10 IIpéros &xcor' 
Kai éap [y’] éx [r]povolia]s [x]r[ever ris riva, deiryer, 5]t- 
xatev 5€ ros Bactdéas aiz(c]o[y] Polvo] € [av ris aitedrar hdss Bov]aA- 
evoavta, 70s dle] éperas dtayvlovar’ AldecacGar 6’ eau pev rarép| E- 
t € adeAdols] € hues, haa[vras], € rd[y xlo[Atovra xparev éav be ' 
ho |i- 
15 ro do[t, wlelx]p’ alvjed(orjérle]ros «lai aveporo, éav haravres 
aidéeca|o- 
Oar édoo[e], rov hé[pxlov [duocavras’ éav 5€ rovrov ped’ hés &, cre 


1 [bid., li. 20 ff. It is, of course, possible that there was no standardized formula 
for the interdict. Cf. Demosthenes, xx. 158; Pollux vii. 66. 


2 [bid., \l. 20 ff. Aristotle says expressly that the king archon made the procla- 
mation (4th. Pol. lvii. 2; cf. Pollux vii. go). In view of the conservative character 
of procedure in homicide courts it is likely that Aristotle is mght for the early period 
also. 


3 The text is given here according to Dareste, op. cit. This text is followed in 
general by Dittenberger, op. cit. 


4 Dittenberger in his third edition reads here: wapd 10 xara mpuravelay 
ypanyaréos, following Kohler. 


5 Treston reads 4) Boukeboavre and translates the first three lines of the passage: 
“And if a man slays a man not with intent to kill, let him be put on trial (getryew), 
and let the ‘Kings’ judge of the causes of death, or, if anyone accuses a person of 
slaying without deliberation (u9 BovAeboavra), let the Ephetae adjudicate.” The 
first part of the sentence then refers to accidental killing in which there was no guilt 
attaching to the human agent, but in which it was necessary to prove that an animal 
or inanimate object had caused the death. The second part refers to manslaughter 


(op. cit., pp. 195 ff.). 
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hos Q@v . . ww wee per arr [o]e- 
cet | 
“Diognetus of Phrearrhus was secretary 
“Diocles was archon 


“The resolution of the senate and the assembly. The tribe Aca- 
mantis was the prytanizing tribe, Diognetus was secretary, Euthydi- 
cus was chairman, Xenophanes made the motion. Let the commis- 


-sioners obtain the law of Draco regarding homicide from the king 


and the secretary of the Boulé and publish it on a stone stele. Let 
them set up the stele before the King’s Portico. Let the Poletae hire 
the work done according to law and let the Hellenotamiae furnish 
the money. 

“First axon. 

“If anyone kills a man without premeditation or if anyone 1s 
charged with plotting homicide, he shall be exiled, the kings shall decide 
the nature of the homicide and the ephetae shall give the verdict. 

“If there is a father or a brother or sons let them grant pardon to 
the homicide, if all agree. Otherwise the one who opposes it shall 
prevent the pardon. But if there are no such relatives, then let the 
relatives up to and including the first cousins exercise the right of 
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pardon, if all are willing to pardon, after taking the oath. But if there 
is none of these and the man committed homicide without premedita- 
tion and the Fifty-one, i.e. the Ephetae, have decided that he slew 
without premeditation, let ten phratry members admit him to the 
country if they are willing. And let the Fifty-one choose these phratry 

20 members on the basis of birth. And let those who slew before this 
law was enacted be liable under this law. 

“The relatives up to and including first cousins shall pronounce 
the interdict against the homicide in the agora. 

“And the cousins and the children of cousins and the sons-in-law 
and the fathers-in-law and phratry members shall join in the prosecu- 
tion. 

a7 “If anyone slays a homicide or is responsible for his death while 
he keeps away from border markets and games and Amphictyonic 
rites he shall be liable to the same punishment as the one who kills an 

30 Athenian. The ephetae shall give the verdict. It shall be permitted 
to slay homicides and also to hale them into court in their own land, 
but not to abuse them or to extort blackmail. The punishment for 
such an offense shall be double the damages. 

“If one slays another who is the aggressor (i.e. in a quarrel) 

R56. 4 ames if the slaying is unpremeditated, the kings shall decide the 
nature of the homicide and the ephetae shall render the verdict. The 
same procedure shall be followed whether a slave is killed or a free 
man. 

“If a man while defending himself kills another on the spot who 
is unjustly and forcibly carrying off his property there shall be no 
punishment for the slaying.” 


The first step in a trial for unpremeditated homicide was 
a public proclamation in the agora forbidding the accused to 
frequent the market place and temples. The purpose of this 
interdict was to protect from pollution all public places and 
all religious ceremonies. The proclamation was made by the 
king archon at the instance of a near relative of the deceased. 
The code makes no mention of the king archon in this con- 
nection, but Aristotle says expressly that in his time the king 
archon made the proclamation." In view of the conservative 
character of the procedure in the homicide courts, it is quite 
likely that Aristotle is right even for the earlier period. The 


t Ath. Pol. \vii. 2: wat 6 xpoayopebwy elpyeoOar t&v vouluwr obrés (bd Baordebs) 
éorww. Pollux viii. go, doubtless drew his account from Aristotle: xpoayopebe 
(6 Baorrebs) 8& rots & alrig dxéxecOar pvornplwy Kal rav &ddwy voyipwr. Philippi, 
who wrote before the discovery of Aristotle’s treatise, rejects the statement of Pollux, 
explaining it on the ground that the relatives could make the proclamation only 
on the order of the king archon after they had laid the charge before him. 
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silence of the code on the subject is to be explained by the 
fact that the king archon in pre-Draconian times was in the 
habit of making this and similar proclamations regarding pol- 
luted persons.' The interdict was omitted because, no doubt, 
it was an ancient and well-known formula. Its general pur- 
port is found in several passages.” 

The exact degree of relationship of those who were per- 
mitted to initiate proceedings has been a matter of some dis- 
pute: mpoemévy 5€ Tor Krévavre éy ayopar évtds dvepardreros 
kal dvedo.s.s But the interpretation of Lipsius seems the 
most plausible. On the basis of a passage of Demosthenes, 
éay 5¢ underépwihev H évrds TovTwy,4 he asserts that évrés may 
mean “up to and including.’ év7és in this case is equivalent 
to wéxps in the phrase preceding: édy 5é yw) dou mpds warpds 
wéxpt dveyiav maidwy. Wyse has conclusively shown that 
wéxpt may, and sometimes must, mean “up to and includ- 
ing.”’5 Those who participated in the accusation, then, were 
father, brother, son, the children of brothers and sisters, 
uncles, and first cousins. The addition of the concrete dvepouéd 
after dvepaubreros is intended to restrict definitely the mean- 
ing of the abstract dvepavdrns, which might easily be under- 
stood in a wider sense than the relationship of first cousin. 
While participation in the initial accusation was narrowly 
restricted, all relatives, and even members of the phratry, 
joined freely in the prosecution: cuvdsdxev 5é xal dvedords Kal 
dveparov wacdas Kai yauBpos kal wevOepds kai pparepas. 

The interdict was followed by the preliminary investiga- 
tion in which “the kings’’® decided prima facie on the kind 


' Supra, p. 111. 

4 Demosthenes xx. 158: xépyiBos elpyecOat rdv dvipodévoy, crovday, kparipwy, 
lepGv, dyopas. Cf. Pollux viii. 66. 

320 ff. 

4xlii. 51. Lipsius, op. cit., p. §57; fahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der klasst- 
schen Altertumswissenschaft, XV, 291. 

5 The Speeches of Isaeus, pp. 566 ff. Philippi contends that &rés can mean only 
“within the circle of” or “up to and not including” and that the second of these 
two meanings must be accepted for this passage (Der Areopag, pp. 70 ff.). Cf. 
Busolt, Geschichte, 11, 230; Dareste, op. cit., p. 15; De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 181. 

6 By “the kings” are to be understood the king archon and the phylobasileis. 
Cf. infra, p. 117. 
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of homicide which had been committed, thus determining 
before which court the trial should take place: dixdter 6¢ 
ros Baowdéas airtéy dovo.* It is known that in later times three 
investigations were made in three successive months and 
that the case was finally tried on the last three days of the 
fourth month.? In the fifth and fourth centuries the pre- 
liminary investigations were called zpodixacia. It was on 
the basis of the evidence produced at these investigations 
that the assignment of a case was made to a particular court. 
Undoubtedly the term zpodixacia reflects the word dixdfev 
as it is used in the present inscription. At the actual trial 
the fifty-one ephetae served as judges: rés 5¢ ébéras dtayvavat. 

Four theories have been advanced as to the identity of 
the kings mentioned here: (1) all of the nine archons, or at 
least the first three; (2) the phylobasileis or kings of the 
pre-Cleisthenean tribes;* (3) the archon basileus alone;5 (4) 
the archon basileus and the phylobasileis combined.§ Against 
the first of these theories it may be objected that such a 
designation of the archons in an official document after the 
institution of the annual archonship is unthinkable. If the 
phrase were so understood when the law was copied down 
for practical uses in 409-408, it would surely have been 
changed, for at that time the king archon presided in homi- 
cide courts and would naturally alone be thought of. An- 
other objection to the theory is that a court of the nine ar- 
chons under the presidency of the king archon is inconceiv- 
able. In such a case the archon eponymous would naturally 
have held the presidency. The second of the four theories is 
negligible since the king archon must have been included 
whether he presided alone or in conjunction with the phylo- 
basileis. The third theory is to be rejected for linguistic rea- 


™11 f. Cf. Philippi, op. cit., p. 85. 

? Antiphon vi. 42; Pollux viii. 117. 

3 Curtius, Berichte d. Berl. Akad. (1873), pp. 288, 2g0. 

4Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, |, 469 ff. 

5 Kohler, Rhein. Mus., XXIX, 8; Lange, op. cit., p. 43; Philippi, op. cit., pp. 233 
ff.; Busolt, Geschichte, II, 159, n. 1; Gilbert, Bestrage, p. 489, n. 2. 

6 Schoemann, Jahr. f. kl. Phil., CX, 153 ff.; CXIII, 16 ff.; Lipsius, Das Attische 
Recht, p. 26; Treston, op. cit., pp. 195 ff. 
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sons, although an attempt has been made to explain the 
plural by referring it to “‘the king-archons in succession.’’? 
Scholars have been tempted to follow this view because it is 
expressly stated in one of the later speeches of Antiphon, 
whose career ended in 411 B.c., that the king archon conduct- 
ed the preliminary investigation in homicide cases.? There 
is no reference to the phylobasileis in the passage. This is 
not, however, conclusive proof that the king archon acted 
alone. Even though the phylobasileis participated in deter- 
mining the jurisdiction of the case, yet subsequently the 
king had to prepare the case for trial and bring it before the 
court. In this the king acted alone, and it 1s to this function 
that Antiphon its referring. The fourth theory, the combina- 
tion of the king archon and the phylobasileis, is supported 
by the plural number and by the fact that there are no other 
kings to whom the plural number could refer. The following 
development may be suggested. After the unification of 
Attica, at least, the phylobasileis were members of the Coun- 
cil of Elders but, as a group, outranked the other members 
of the council in importance. In addition, from the time of 
the formation of the Ionic tribes, the phylobasileis formed 
an important state court, probably for the settlement of 
intertribal disputes. They were summoned by the king and 
sat under his presidency. Long before the state interfered 
in homicide cases generally, the court of the phylobasileis, 
it may be conjectured, heard homicide cases which involved 
members of different tribes. They are thus very early defi- 
nitely connected with homicide cases. As members of the 
Council of Elders, it 1s reasonable to suppose that the king 
might at any time use them for consultation in regard to 
any business that he might wish to bring before the council. 
This would include all sorts of state matters and also, from 
time to time, various matters connected with homicide.3 In 
this capacity the phylobasileis were an advisory committee. 

1 Cf. the plural Baowdfs in Plato, Menexenus, 238 D, which has regularly 
been understood to refer to the king archons. Cf. Shorey, Class. Philol., V, 361. 

7V1. 42. 

3 Compare the Homeric trial-scene, which is connected with homicide, supra, 


p- 32. 
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With the coming of the idea of pollution and the interference 
of the state in homicide, definite courts were established for 
the trial of different degrees of homicide. The phylobasileis 
continued to act as an advisory committee in the preliminary 
investigation; that is, they helped to determine the nature 
of the homicide and consequently the proper jurisdiction for 
the case. The king archon, however, like his royal predeces- 
sor, brought the case before the council (the Areopagus) or 
before one of the newly established courts after proper prep- 
aration. 

Certain types of homicide cases never came before a court. 
If the murderer were unknown or the death were due to an 
accident through the agency of an animal or an inanimate 
object, the case could go no farther. There could be no real 
trial. The phylobasileis constituted the group that deter- 
mined that an object or an animal had been the cause of the 
death. They thereupon pronounced sentence upon the pol- 
luted animal or object and had it conveyed beyond the bor- 
ders. Against the unknown murderer the interdict was pro- 
nounced. The phylobasileis under the presidency of the 
archon basileus came to be known in this capacity as the 
Prytaneum—the fifth homicide court. 

Draco does not specify the place of the trial for unpre- 
meditated homicide, but unquestionably it was the Palladi- 
um, just as it was in later times. ray 8’ dxovciwy kai BovAeloews, 
Kay olxérny aoxreivn ris } pérouxoy } Edvoy of éri Tladdadiw.’ 
Banishment for an indeterminate period was the penalty. 
The person banished had to keep away, not only from Attica, 
but also from pan-Hellenic gatherings: &6\wyv kal lepav. Un- 
der certain conditions the exile could be terminated.? If the 
deceased had a father or a brother or a son, they might re- 
admit the murderer to the country provided that all of these 
relatives agreed on the pardon. But if there were no such 
relatives, the circle was widened to include first cousins. 
Again, the consent of all was necessary to make the pardon 
effective. There was a further provision, namely, that the 


t Aristotle 4th. Pol. \vii. 3; Demosthenes xxiii. 71; Harpocration, 5.0. Bovdeboews ; 
Philippi, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. 
2 Cf. Demosthenes xliii. 57. 
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relatives were required to take an oath. The nature of the 
oath is not specified, doubtless because it was an oath which 
had long been in use. It is obviously intended to substantiate 
the claims to relationship with the deceased," as is shown by 
the fact that it was not required of the phratry members 
who, in case the deceased left no relatives at all, exercised 
the pardoning power, aldeous.? Ten members were chosen 
dpiorivény by the fifty-one ephetae for the purpose of con- 
sidering a pardon. The provision with regard to the pardon 
of murderers is made retroactive, granting return from exile 
on the same terms to those convicted before the enactment 
of Draco’s law as well as after.3 So long as a convicted mur- 
derer or one accused of homicide and interdicted‘ remained 
in banishment and avoided gatherings which Athenians 
might be expected to frequent, he was protected from vio- 
lence as was any other Athenian living abroad. Whoever 
killed him was liable to punishment, like any homicide, if he 
returned to Athenian territory. But if an exiled homicide 
re-entered Attica before his banishment was terminated, he 
was liable to be put to death. 

This section of the code has caused some misapprehen- 
sion. Heraldus long ago suggested that the exile could be 
slain only if he resisted arrest.’ This suggestion was due to 
the conviction that civilized Athenians would not think of 
killing a man in cold blood without a good and sufficient 
reason. Thalheim® expressed surprise that, although killing 

* A similar oath was in later times required of prosecutors in homicide cases, 
Demosthenes xlvii. 72. 


2CIA 1. 61. 16 ff. day 5€ robrwy pnd’ els f, xrelvy 6¢ &xwv, yvoou 5¢ olf revrjxovra 
kal els ol ébérat Sxovra xreivat, écécOwy Séxa ol pparepes tdv Hédwow. Premeditated 
murder could not, of course, be pardoned even by the relatives. The penalty 
was death or dedvyia. 


3It is interesting to compare this with the code of Gortyn, which is never re- 
troactive. 


4 Demosthenes xxiii. 29 ff. argues that dvdpopévovs in this passage means 
“convicted murderers” only. But this view is disproved not only by Lysias’ use 
of the word (x. 7), but also by Demosthenes’ own usage in a later section of the same 
speech (80). Cf. Lipsius, p. 943, n. 4. 


5 Kennedy, Demosthenes, Orations, 111, 176, n. 2, cites Heraldus with approval. 


® Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 50. Maltreatment was forbidden because it might be 
employed to extort blackmail. 
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was permitted, physical abuse was forbidden. Some’ have 
taken dmdyew to mean “enslave.”’ Others have held that the 
right to kill or to arrest was confined to the relatives of the 
murdered man. These misapprehensions are due in part to 
the fact that the primitive method of dealing with an outlaw 
by killing him on sight and the more civilized method of 
arrest and inquiry before execution are set forth as alterna- 
tives in the same section. Death was the penalty for unlaw- 
ful return from banishment. In accordance with primitive 
custom, it could be exacted by anyone who cared to take the 
risk of killing a desperate man. Or the alleged criminal could 
be turned over by anyone to the proper authorities for exe- 
cution after suitable inquiry into the facts. We may be sure 
that even in the age of Draco few citizens would prefer the 
first alternative. It is clearly implied in Demosthenes’ dis- 
cussion of the section that in the fourth century the death 
penalty was regularly exacted by the thesmothetae. As the 
offense was not the original homicide, but the unlawful re- 
turn from exile, there can be no question of limiting the 
right of action to relatives of the victim.? Neither can there 
be any question of enslaving the exile, because, being a mur- 
derer, he was polluted.3 

The discussion regarding the authenticity and interpreta- 
tion of this section of the code has obscured one of its most 
significant features from the standpoint of Athenian judicial 
history. In permitting any citizen to slay a returning exile, 
Draco 1s no doubt incorporating in his code an ancient prac- 
tice. But the alternative provision for arrest by anyone and 
a trial before a magistrate marks a distinct step in advance. 
It is intended to meet the requirements of a more enlightened 
age. The state now intervenes and executes the outlaw not 


1 Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, op. cit., 1, 18. Cf. Usteri, dechtung und Ver- 
bannung im Attischen Recht (1903), p. 9- 


2 Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, op. cit., I, 18. This view has been generally 
rejected. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 604; Usteri, op. cit., p. 9. 


3 Demosthenes xxiii, 31-32, understands éxayw to mean “take into custody 
and deliver to the authorities by the summary process known as dxaywyy.”’ Cf. 
Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities, p. 387; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 604. 
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for the original crime—homicide, but because, being pol- 
luted, he is a public menace. Usteri finds a different reason 
for state intervention. He thinks that in defying the law 
the exile has outraged the community. “Der zur Verbannung 
Verurteilte, der im Lande bleibt oder unbefugt dahin zurick- 
kehrt, vergeht sich damit gegen die Gesetze, somit gegen die 
gesamte Biirgerschaft, und nicht nur gegen die Familie, die 
durch seinen Totschlag betroffen wurde.’ But the invariable 
practice of excluding from amnesty? all homicides in exile sup- 
ports the view that pollution is an important reason for the 
intervention of the state. Once the notion that the shedding 
of blood involved pollution became current, it was inevitable 
that communities should take steps to protect themselves 
adequately from the danger of close association with mur- 
derers. Draco’s provision marks the public interest in the 
matter. The citizen who makes the arrest and prosecutes the 
culprit represents the whole community. It is an exception to 
the prevailing rule that only the individual wronged had the 
right to prosecute. 

It may be objected that the citizen who thus takes an 
outlaw into custody is an informer rather than a prosecutor, 
because the exile may already have been condemned in a 
court of law. But the condemned murderer is guilty of a 
new infraction of the law in returning to Attica. Consequent- 
ly the authorities must always have taken steps to satisfy 
themselves that the man arrested was guilty of a breach of 
the law. This procedure would involve proof of his identity 
and of the fact that he was arrested in Attic territory, in case 
of denial on his part. Such an inquiry, be it never so simple 
and informal, must be regarded as a trial. The citizen who 
brought the accused before a magistrate and proceeded to 
establish the facts was really a prosecutor representing the 


* Usteri, op. cit., p. 9. 


7 Cf. Plutarch (Solon, xix) for the Solonian amnesty law which was repeated 
on the eve of the Persian War and after the Battle of Aegospotami (Andocides 1. 
78.). Homicides were excluded from the benefits of the amnesty after the over- 
throw of the Thirty (Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxxix. 5.). Cf. Bonner, Class. Philol., 
XIX, 175. 
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community. The action thus instituted exhibits all the es- 
sential features of a normal public action.* 

There are indications that this was not the only departure 
in the code from the rule that the victim alone could prose- 
cute one who had wronged him. The law forbade maltreat- 
ment or blackmail of the exile, under pain of paying double 
damages. The procedure was doubtless set forth in the la- 
cuna (seventy-nine letters missing) found at this point in the 
inscription (1. 31). In the version of the section which is 
quoted by Demosthenes the provision appears as follows: 
elogéperv 6’ és Tovs G&pxovras, av éexaoror dixagrai eiow, Ta 
Bovropévw. tHv 5’ HrALalay Scayryvwoxew.? The reference to the 
heliaea’ shows that the section is not Draconian. Neither can 
it belong to the Solonian code. If the provision is genuine, 
it must belong to a post-Cleisthenean revision. But in any 
event the original provision must have been substantially the 
same. The victim of the outrage, 1.e., the original homicide, 
being polluted and driuos, was debarred from appearing in 
court to exact the penalty. Under the circumstances the 
most natural thing to do was to permit anyone to prosecute 
the case just as the Demosthenic version of the law provided. 
It is tempting to suggest that the famous words 76 Bovdopery, 
x.7.\., appeared in the original form of the provision; but in 
view of the fact that they do not appear in the first part of 
the section where they might have been added to éeivat, 
it would be a hazardous conjecture. The effect, however, 1s 
the same. The prosecutor may represent the victim if the 
fine is for his benefit in the nature of damages, but he is es- 
sentially a representative of the community. The public in- 
terest in this aspect of the case is vital. By paying blackmail 


t Attention was first drawn to this feature of the code of Draco by Gertrude 
Smith, Class. Philol., XVII, 197. Steinwenter, Gnomon, IV, 69, remarks, “Ja das 
axayew in Z 30 geht sogar uber ein rein privates Verfolgungsrecht hinaus.” Cf. 
Adcock in CAH, IV, 30f.: “If the exiled homicide returns to Attica still unpardoned 
he may be killed or haled to judgment, but not mutilated or held to ransom.” 
For a different view, cf. Calhoun, Criminal Law, p. 68, n. 42. 


2 Demosthenes xxiii. 28. Cf. Drerup, “Ober die bei den attischen Rednern 
eingelegten Urkunden,” Jahrb. fur class. Philo.. XXIV, Suppl., 268. 


3 The institution of the heliaea was subsequent to Draco. 
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the exile might escape arrest indefinitely and continue to 
pollute the community by his presence at public gatherings. 

The next portion of the code deals with justifiable homi- 
cide. The specifications in regard to the right of the rela- 
tives to accuse and prosecute are not repeated. The first 
case mentioned is killing in self-defense: éay 5€ ris &ptavra 
xepov adixov xréver (1. 33). ““The kings” are to decide on the 
kind of homicide. The ephetae are to act as judges and de- 
cide upon the guilt of the accused in precisely the same man- 
ner as in cases of unpremeditated homicide. 

The next section has been the subject of much dispute. 
The only remaining letters are € edkev9 at the end of line 36. 
Kohler assumed that it dealt with the murder of a slave and 
restored it thus: xai kara raira gddvov dixas elvac doddov 
kreivavte } édevSepov, i.e., the trial would be just the same 
as that described above. Bergk restored it as a further pro- 
vision regarding justifiable homicide; and this, indeed, seems 
plausible, since the preceding sentence deals with that type 
of homicide case: xai éav éri Sdpapre hf émi maddaxn, Av dv Exn 
éri|] édNevbélplol[ts macoi 7 éxi unrpi 4 éwi abeXoa Ff éxi Ovyarpi 
Tim |povmevos xrleivn, ToUTwy evexa pH evryew kreivayvta. It is 
a provision permitting a man to kill an adulterer caught in 
the act. According to this restoration, a trial would take 
place like the one described in Lysias’ first oration in defense 
of a husband who claimed that he slew Eratosthenes in his 
wife’s apartment. Dareste, however, rejects this interpreta- 
tion on the ground that the letter e before edev6 1s certain. 
If Kohler’s restoration is accepted, a preliminary investiga- 
tion to determine whether the murderer acted in self-defense 
must be assumed, just as in the case above an official inquiry 
is necessary to determine who struck the first blow and 
whether the homicide was justifiable. Justifiable homicide, 
cases were, in later practice, tried before the Delphinium; and 
presumably they were tried there in the time of Draco.’ 

The inscription in its present state contains no reference 


' Cf. the Gortyn code 11. 28 ff. 


? The locality was perhaps originally a matter of accident, due to the suppliant’s 
taking refuge in a particular shrine. Cf. supra, p. 103. 
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to trials such as took place in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before the courts of the Prytaneum and in Phreatto. It has 
been suggested that the unrestorable lines at the end of the 
inscription contained references to the two types of case 
which would come before these two courts.‘ It has been 
pointed out that the space ts not sufficient for such provisions. 
In fact, the remainder of the inscription is quite incapable of 
restoration except that the traces of the word peraroujon 
show that the law probably ended with the provision quoted 
in Demosthenes: és dv d&pxwv # liwrns atrios # Tov Oecpudr 
ovyxvonvat révde, 7} peratoinoy airov Griuov elvac Kai ratéas 
Kai Ta éxelvov.” 

As this cursory review of the inscription shows, premedi- 
tated homicide is not mentioned, although Draco is reputed 
to have been the first to draw a distinction between premedi- 
tated, unpremeditated, and justifiable homicide. In this con- 
nection the introductory words of the code, as it stands, have 
occasioned much discussion, for they are obviously not words 
which would be used to begin a set of laws, xai édy yw. One 
explanation offered is that the laws of Draco contained a 
provision on premeditated homicide at the beginning. When 
the laws were copied, that provision was placed on a separate 
stele. If this theory is correct, it 1s necessary to assume that 
the popular decree, which heads the existing stele, and the 
axon number were repeated at the beginning of each stele, 
an assumption which is by no means attractive. Another 
theory explains the beginning on the supposition that the 
laws of Draco on premeditated homicide had been superseded 
by later legislation and hence were no longer in existence. 
Gilbert contends that in the original laws of Draco a single 
sentence preceded the present beginning. éay éx mpovoias 
xreivy Tis Twa, drobaveiv (f delye Kal Td éxeivov &riua elva).3 
The remainder of the paragraph after getyew, then, would 
refer to the procedure common to both kinds of homicide 

* Presumably the courts of the Prytaneum and in Phreatto were conducted in 
much the same way as in later times. The Prytaneum was chiefly ceremonial (cf. 


Hyde, Amer. Four. of Philol., XXXVUI, 152 ff.). Neither of these courts can have 
sat very frequently. 


2 xxiii. 62. 3 Gilbert, Beitrage, p. 490. 
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trial, 1.e., the kings decide before which court the case shall 
go, but the ephetae constitute the membership of the court 
in both cases. This theory of Gilbert is due to his assumption 
that during the time of Draco the ephetae judged cases of 
premeditated homicide. But the court of the Areopagus in 
the time of Draco had jurisdiction in these cases.’ 

It is impossible to find authentic material for a recon- 
struction of the procedure of the Areopagus in pre-Solonian 
and pre-Draconian times.” Several mythical trials for homi- 
cide are represented as being held at Athens before a court 
which sat for the purpose of dealing with such cases. In 
some of these the parties involved were not Athenians. These 
stories seem to indicate that in very early times provision 
was made in Athens for the trial of persons who were charged 
with murder and that strangers may have been induced by 
its reputation to submit their cases to this court.3 It is true 
that in the case of foreigners the verdict could not be en- 
forced, but the question of jurisdiction is of relatively little 
importance where the matter is one of religion rather than 
of law. In all of the myths this court is known as the Areop- 
agus.4 The account of none of these trials, however, except 
that of Orestes, affords any data regarding practice and pro- 
cedure. Aeschylus, in his description of this trial in the 

1 Cf. supra, pp. gt ff. Treston, op. cit., pp. 248 and 226, believes the law in 
Demosthenes xxiii. 20 about the Areopagus to be a genuine Draconian law. 


? Before the Areopagus in the fifth and fourth centuries came premeditated 
homicide, wounding with intent, arson, and premeditated poisoning resulting in 
death (Demosthenes xxiii. 22; Aristotle, 4#h. Pod. lvii. 3; Pollux viii. 117; Philippi, 
op. cit., pp. 23 ff.). The preliminary investigation was identical with the procedure 
followed in cases of unpremeditated homicide. The accuser swore to his right to 
prosecute and to the guilt of the defendant; the defendant, in his turn, to his inno- 
cence (Antiphon v. 11; v. 16; Lysias x. 11; Demosthenes xxili. 67). Each of the two 
could make two speeches, after the first of which the defendant was at liberty to 
go into exile (Demosthenes xxiii. 69; Pollux viii. 117). Equal votes constituted an 
acquittal (Antiphon v. 51). The king archon took part in the voting after he had 
divested himself of his magisterial character by taking off his wreath (Aristotle 
Ath. Pol. \wii. 4; Pollux viii. go). 


3 Ancient writers attribute to Athens the invention of courts and trials. Cf. 
supra, p. 61. 
4 Hellanicus, quoted by the scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1648; Electra, 


1258 ff.; Demosthenes xxiii. 66; Pausanias i. 28. 5; Parian Marble, Ep. 3; Bekker, 
Anecdota, 1, 444. 
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Eumenides, represents Athena as instituting a homicide court 
at Athens for the purpose of trying Orestes. The common 
tradition in ancient times placed the scene of the trial on the 
Areopagus." Aeschylus identifies the new court instituted 
by Athena with the Areopagus of the historical period. Some 
modern scholars have refused to accept the tradition, and 
considerable discussion about the scene of the trial has en- 
sued;? but the problem has no place in the present study. 
The details given by Aeschylus are not full enough to dis- 
tinguish the court which he describes from any of the other 
homicide courts. The proceedings begin with a preliminary 
investigation conducted by Athena acting as presiding officer 
and filling the rdle which the king archon filled in later times. 
The Erinyes are questioned first. They tell their name and 
state their accusation against Orestes. 


govels yap eivar untpds n&woaro. 


Athena inquires whether there were extenuating circum- 
stances, but the Erinyes evade the question. They object 
that Orestes will neither take nor tender an evidentiary oath. 
At this point Athena questions Orestes as to his name and 
story and his right to be a suppliant. Orestes replies that he 
is already ceremonially clean since his purification was per- 
formed in Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Then he describes his 
act, asking Athena to judge its justifiability. Athena de- 
clares herself incapable of deciding the matter alone and de- 
termines to choose from the best of her citizens men who 
shall constitute a permanent tribunal for the trial of homi- 
cide.4 The two parties to the suit are ordered to summon 
their witnesses and produce their proofs. 

At the trial Athena again presides. A herald proclaims 
the meeting by the blast of a trumpet. While the people are 


1 Aeschylus Eumenides, 687 ff.; Euripides Electra, 1258 ff.; Orestes, 1650; Iph. 
Taur., 961. 

2 Ridgeway, ‘““The True Scene of the Second Act of the Eumenides of Aeschy- 
lus,” Class. Reo., XXI, 163 ff. Cf. Verrall, The Eumenides of Aeschylus, p. 184. 

3 Eumenides, 397 ff. 

4 Euripides Orestes, 1650 ff., is at variance with Aeschylus in that he makes the 
gods act as jurors. 
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assembling, Athena proposes to proclaim the establishment 
of the new court, but her speech is cut short by the entrance 
of Apollo. The trial begins, and the ordinance is postponed. 
Apollo testifies to the purification of Orestes at his instance 
and declares himself responsible for Orestes’ act. Athena 
then opens the trial, using the regular technical formula 
cicdyw tiv diknv. The prosecution, represented by the 
Erinyes, is bidden to make the accusation. This consists in 
questions addressed to Orestes.’ Orestes lays the guilt upon 
Apollo, at the same time inquiring why the Erinyes did not 
pursue his guilty mother. Their sole defense is that she was 
not of the same blood with the man she murdered. Orestes 
then calls upon Apollo for his evidence. The god declares 
that he received from Zeus the oracle directing Orestes to 
avenge his father. Clytemnestra deserved to die because 
of her own guilt. To the Erinyes’ objection that Zeus him- 
self put his own father in chains and yet, in the case of 
Orestes, considers the death of a father of more importance 
than that of a mother, Apollo replies that fetters may be un- 
bound, but spilt blood is irrevocable. The god here enters 
upon the main defense, namely, that the father is the true 
parent. After this closing plea of the defense, Athena gives 
over the case to the jury and Apollo urges them to remember 
their oath. At this point the trial is interrupted by the proc- 
lamation of Athena’s ordinance establishing the court of the 
Areopagus for all future time. While the voting proceeds, 
the Erinyes and Apollo alternately address the jury in an 
attempt to win their votes. From a legal standpoint this 1s 
entirely irregular. Before the votes are counted, Athena de- 
clares that her vote is for Orestes since she values the father 
more highly than the mother, and she adds that Orestes 
shall be acquitted if the votes are equal. 
vixa 6 ’Opéorns, kav iodyndos Kp.b7.? 

There has been some discussion on this point, two possibili- 
ties being suggested: (1) that if the jury is equally divided, 

In the fifth- and fourth-century Athenian law courts a speaker could question 
his opponent, and the judges could interrupt and ask questions of the speaker. 

2 Eumenides 741. Cf. Euripides [ph. Taur., 965; Electra, 1265 ff. 
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Athena, by her vote, will make a majority in Orestes’ favor; 
(2) that if Athena’s vote makes equality, then this equality 
shall acquit the defendant. The second of these two views 
seems contradictory to the statement of Aeschylus that the 
ballots were equally divided.’ 

Aeschylus is a dramatist, not a legal historian. It is there- 
fore not to be supposed that in an antiquarian spirit he sought 
to reproduce on the stage a pre-Draconian trial.? But even 
if he was satisfied in the main to project back the practice 
of his own day, it was inevitable that he should introduce 
antique features which would be more or less familiar to a 
cultured Athenian who had occasion to acquaint himself, as 
Aeschylus did, with the traditions regarding the Areopagus. 
The procedure of the court was ritualistic, and changes would 
take place very slowly. The history of homicide courts from 
Solon to Demosthenes, a period of nearly three centuries, is 
known, and during this time, although some changes in the 
organization occurred, yet the procedure remained practical- 
ly the same. 

Aeschylus does not reproduce the regular four set speeches 
of an Athenian homicide trial. It is not sufficient explanation 
to say that they are not suited to the drama. Euripides has 
shown that set speeches of accusation and defense can easily 
be managed. The method used by Aeschylus is reminiscent 
of the time when the trial took place before a single magis- 
trate who had final jurisdiction. Each litigant, no doubt, 
presented his side of the case largely in the form of answers to 
questions of the magistrates, constantly interrupted and 
stimulated by protests and questions of his opponent. Aeschy- 
lus presents, then, a rather realistic picture of an ancient 
trial before a single magistrate. 

The number of Areopagites in the drama, which is usually 

' Verrall, op. cit., p. xxix, remarks that from Aeschylus it would naturally be 
inferred that in his time an Areopagite jury was even in number and that the 
archon basileus who presided always voted, according to Athena’s precedent, for 


acquittal, so that equality in the votes of the jurors always counted in favor of the 
defendant. 


* Verrall, op. cit., p. xlvi, considers the Eumenides a doubtful authority on law 
and legal history since the real issue of the play is religious, not legal. 
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supposed by commentators to be twelve, is of no importance 
here. From the fact that Athena declares that she will select 
a jury for this trial, Verrall argues that the Areopagus never 
sat in full assembly, but that a jury for each trial was selected 
from the whole group by some responsible official.? He finds it 
inconceivable that all members were compelled to attend each 
session and equally inconceivable that attendance was left 
to private inclination. Verrall speaks as if Athena meant to 
select from an already existing body of jurors, forgetting that 
she is instituting an entirely new court from her citizen body.’ 

A group of officials, known as the naucrars or naucraroi, 
(vabxpapo.) shared in the government during this period. 
They are first mentioned by Herodotus as an important body 
in connection with the conspiracy of Cylon which occurred 
in 630 B.c.3 Attica was divided into forty-eight districts 
called naucraries (vavxpapiat). At the head of each was a 
naucrar (vabxpapos). These forty-eight officials constituted 
an administrative body under the chairmanship of prytaneis 
(rpurdves T&v vavxpdpwr). Each naucrary furnished a ship 
and two cavalrymen. The naucrars were responsible for the 
assembling and leadership of the military forces of their dis- 
tricts, under the direction of the polemarch. They collected 
and disbursed funds for the public service. The naucraries 
served also as administrative units in a system of local self- 


1P, 182. 


2 According to Euripides’ account in the Orestes, Orestes was not permitted to 
flee from Argos but was held for trial (46 ff., 430, 443, 870 ff.). But it must not 
be supposed that Euripides was attempting to picture an Argive homicide trial. 
The description is, however, interesting as a picture of a homicide trial before a 
popular assembly rather than before a court. In the first part of the play, the 
trial, as described by Electra, was to decide on the mode of Orestes’ death, not on 
his guilt. But later in the rather sketchy description of the trial, the point at issue 
is whether he shall suffer the death penalty or not. The Argives apparently gather 
in full assembly. A herald opens the session. Then in succession come four speeches 
by different people, two in accusation and two in defense. So far, Euripides follows 
the regular Athenian procedure of four speeches in a homicide trial. But at this 
point Orestes is introduced with a speech in his own behalf. 


3 Herodotus v. 71. For the date of the Cylonian conspiracy, cf. Busolt-Swobo- 
da, Staatskunde, p. $99, n. 1; CAH, IV, 661. For the naucraroi and their duties, cf. 
Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 817 ff.; How and Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus, 
ad loc. 
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government. This is indicated by the fact that Cleisthenes 
abolished the naucraries and instituted in their stead the 
demes under the presidency of demarchs.t The people of 
Attica, even after the unification, continued to cling to the 
land. These communities must have retained some powers 
of self-government. In the interests of unity, 1t was desira- 
ble to rearrange these communities, that cherished memories 
of their former independence, into new groups organized pre- 
sumably as local self-government units. They served also as 
convenient units for recruiting the military forces of the state 
and collecting funds for the public service. The nobles that 
substituted aristocracy for monarchy were in all probability 
responsible for a reform that made for efficiency of adminis- 
tration and at the same time weakened the disruptive forces 
that interfered with the political solidarity of Attica. For 
the purpose of co-ordinating the local and national functions 
of the naucrars, they were organized into a single body with 
an executive committee called the “prytaneis of the nau- 
crars.” Their duties were similar to those of the prytaneis 
of the Cleisthenean Senate of Five Hundred. 

The individual naucrars were the chief executives of their 
districts and military officers in the national army under the 
polemarch. As a body under the chairmanship of their pry- 
taneis, they must have authorized the expenditure and dis- 
bursement of funds collected in their districts. A group of 
officials so intimately associated with the financial and mili- 
tary administration of the state must have possessed con- 
siderable power. Herodotus even says that the prytaneis 
of the naucrars governed Athens at the time of the conspiracy 
of Cylon in 630 B.c. But Herodotus was in error. Thucyd- 
ides? in his account of the conspiracy says very pointedly 
that “‘at that time the nine archons transacted most of the 
public business.”” Apparently Thucydides had Herodotus’ 
account before him and was correcting him.3 In 630 B.c. 

Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxi. §: xaréornoe 5t xal Snudpxous rv abriy sxovras 
éxipéderay rots apérepoy vauxpapots- kal yap Trols éhyous ay7i Tv vauxpapidv éxolnoev. 

73.126: rére 5¢ rd OANA Tv wortTiKay ol bvvka Epxovres Expacaor. 

3 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit. p. 12, n. 46. 
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Cylon, with the aid of some Athenian sympathizers, seized 
the Acropolis in an attempt to establish a tyranny. Instead 
of gaining popular support as he had hoped, he encountered 
a vigorous national resistance. The time was not ripe for 
tyranny. The men of Attica flocked into the city from their 
farms and besieged the Acropolis. Growing weary of the 
long siege, the majority of them went away, “committing 
the task of guarding to the nine archons, to whom they also 
gave full power to settle the whole matter as they might de- 
termine to be best; for at that time the nine archons trans- 
acted most of the public business.’ Cylon escaped by 
stealth, and his adherents in despair betook themselves as 
suppliants to the altar of Athena Polias on the Acropolis. 
They were induced to leave the altar by a promise that they 
should not suffer the death penalty. The promise was bro- 
ken, and the suppliants were put to death. Plutarch in his 
account of the conspiracy’ is in agreement with Thucydides. 
The usual explanation of the discrepancy between Herodotus 
and Thucydides is that Herodotus, or his authority, was en- 
deavoring to absolve the Alcmaeonid archon, Megacles, from 
the guilt of sacrilege by throwing the blame upon another 
board of officials.2, This may be true, for there were factors 
in the situation that made misrepresentation, if not mis- 
understanding, easy. 

Thucydides’ narrative furnishes a simple explanation of 
the origin of the Herodotean version. When the siege began 
to grow tedious and the ultimate surrender of the besieged 
was inevitable, the majority of the levies withdrew after 
turning over to the nine archons the task of finishing the 
siege, with full powers to dispose of the affair as they thought 
best. Obviously, if the nine archons had not been empowered 
to act, the matter would have remained in the hands of the 
military authorities. The chief military officer was the pole- 
march. Subordinate to him were the naucrars. They had 


™ Solon, xii: Spunoe ovdrapBaver 6 Meyaxdrjs xai ol cuvapxorres, ws Tis Beod 
rip lxeclay drodeyouévns’ Kai rods udev fiw xarédevcar, ol 5& rots Bwyots mpooduyérres 
areopaynoar. 


? How and Wells, op. cit., on Herodotus v. 71. 
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summoned the levies from the rural districts to recover the 
citadel from the control of invaders and rebels. If these 
military forces had continued in the field the naucrars, or 
their prytaneis, associated with the polemarch in the con- 
duct of the military operations, would have fixed the terms 
of surrender and accepted responsibility for the custody of 
the rebels. Under these circumstances it 1s easy to see how 
the story that the naucrars were responsible for the sacrilege 
gained currency if not credence. The transfer of responsibil- 
ity from the military to the civil authorities was forgotten or 
ignored. Thucydides was aware of the source of the error 
and took pains to point it out, albeit with characteristic re- 
serve and restraint. But even if the story of Herodotus be 
entirely rejected, there are still indications that the naucrars 
were an important body. This appears from the fact that 
when the system was discontinued their functions were di- 
vided between the demarchs and the Senate of Five Hundred 
under the new tribe organization. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that these functions included the administration of jus- 
tice. Meyer believes that the prytaneis of the naucraroi had 
judicial functions. He reaches this conclusion by identify- 
ing them with the court of the Prytaneum over which the 
king archon and the phylobasileis presided. This court, as 
has been stated above, did in early times have both criminal 
and civil jurisdiction, but Meyer’s reasons for connecting it 
with the naucraroi are not at all convincing. It is generally 
supposed that adherents of Cylon who escaped the massacre 
were tried and exiled by a court described as éx rpuraveiov. 
The allusion to those who were exiled for attempted tyranny 
in the Solonian amnesty law is generally believed to have 
reference to the Cylonian followers.? But, as has been point- 
ed out above, the Areopagus and not the Prytaneum tried 
cases of attempted tyranny.’ 

* Geschichte des Altertums, 11, 355; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 24, n. 79; and Busolt, 
op. cit., p. 811, n. 1. 

Cf. Scholium on Aristophanes Knights, 445. 


3 Cf. supra, p. 108. Closely associated with the naucrars were the kolakretai, 
who, under the monarchy, had charge of public sacrifices and feasts. In addition 
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To a large extent in the homicide laws, Draco apparently 
reduced to writing existing practices, although it is of course 
to be admitted that he modified and developed existing law 
to some extent.? This must have been true of the other laws 
as well as of the homicide laws, but of these other laws very 
little is known.? The severity of the penalties provided by 
his laws became proverbial, and Aristotle considers this sever- 
ity the only noteworthy thing about his laws.3 He apparent- 
ly made death the ordinary penalty for offenses generally, 
whether small or great. The action for idleness (dpyia), 
which was still in force in the fourth century, is regularly 
assigned to Draco. According to some authorities, he pun- 
ished dpyia with death;‘ but according to others, with drtpia. 
At any rate, there is general agreement that drimia was the 
penalty in Solon’s time for a third offense. Various other 
laws are attributed to Draco, but their genuineness is open 
to grave doubt. For example, laws on the education of 
youth,® religious laws,’ and a law that judges should listen to 
both sides of a case® are assigned to him; but their authentic- 
ity is very doubtful.» 


they acted as royal treasurers. In later times they acted as treasurers of the nau- 
crariae. Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, 52. These officials had no judi- 
cial functions, but in the fifth century they acted as paymasters of the dicasts. 
Cf. Scholium on Wasps, 695, 724. 


1 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 816, who asserts that Draco by no means 
codified the entire body of the law but that his 6ecpoi were simply additions to, and 
modifications of, the already existing law. 


7 For a summary, cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 814. 

3 Pol. 12744. 16; Rhet. 14006. 21; Demades in Plut. Solon, xvii. 
4 Diog. Laert. 1. 55; Plut. Solon, xvii. 

5 Pollux viii. 42. 

6 Aeschines Con. Tim., 7. 


7 Porphyr. De abstin. 4. 22; Schol. Ven. B. Il. xv. 36 (respecting the gods to be 
used in oaths). 


§ Lucian. Calumn., 8. 
9 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 814, n. 2. 
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EXCURSUS 
THE SO-CALLED DRACONIAN CONSTITUTION 


In some cases the lawgiver had a twofold task to perform: 
on the one hand, the writing of a code; and on the other, the 
reorganization of the constitution. Such was the case with 
Pittacus of Mytilene.t. Lycurgus is reported to have changed 
the constitution of Sparta. The chief task of Pheidon of Cyme 
and his successor, Prometheus, was the remodeling of the con- 
stitution.” _InAthens the demand for the codificationof thelaws 
resulted in the appointment of Draco as a special thesmothete.’ 

For a long time preceding Draco’s legislation there was 
bitter dissatisfaction on the part of the common people. 
Aristotle describes the wretched condition of the peasantry: 

The whole country was in the hands of a few persons, and if the tenants 
failed to pay their rent they were liable to be haled into slavery, and their 
children with them. All loans were secured upon the debtor’s person, a 
custom which prevailed until the time of Solon, who was the first to appear 
as the leader of the people. But the hardest and bitterest part of the con- 
stitution in the eyes of the masses was their state of serfdom. At the same 
time they were discontented with every other feature of their lot: for, to 
speak generally, they had no part nor share in anything.‘ 


There were many different elements which contributed to the 
strife between the classes. In the first place, within the gov- 
erning party itself there was faction. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that attempts should be made to 
set up a tryanny. Cylon, supported by one faction of the 
eupatrids, seized the Acropolis. The Alcmaeonidae, head- 
ing another group, were responsible for the submission and 
capture of the Cylonian party, although Cylon himself had 
escaped. Botsford looks upon the Cylonian attempt as an 
oligarchic reactionary movement, i.e., an attempt to put 


"Cf. Aristotle Pol., 12745; Bury, History of Greece, p. 187. 

? Heracl. Pont., 11; cf. Holm, History of Greece, 1, 270. 

3 Cf. Bury, op. cit., p. 179, and Pauly-Wissowa, article on Draco. F. D. Smith, 
Athenian Political Commissions, p. 13, points out that Draco, in his capacity as a 
special thesmothete, performed with absolute discretionary power a task which 
under the democracy would have been given over to a commission of several mem- 
bers directly responsible to the people. 

4 Ath. Pol., ii. Kenyon’s translation. Cf. Plutarch, Solon, xiii, for the poverty 
and dependence of the thetic class. 
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down the +\#6o0s and the more moderate oligarchs and to re- 
establish the oligarchy on its old basis... However this may 
be, the incident shows clearly unrest and strife within the 
eupatrid group itself.2, Again, wealth began to compete with 
birth as a basis for membership in the ruling class. The 
merchant class gained very great importance on becoming 
the wealthy class. The growth of commercial interests seems 
to have worked in two ways. On the one hand it promoted 
democracy. The poorest class was needed to man the ships, 
and thereby assumed a certain importance which helped to 
pave the way to political recognition.3 On the other hand, 
the growth of commerce enhanced the sufferings of the farm- 
ing class. It was possible to import grain at a lower cost than 
that at which it could be raised at home.‘ In addition, manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests assumed far greater impor- 
tance than farming. Finally, the introduction of money and its 
concentration in the hands of the merchant class, whereas 
formerly payment had always been made in kind, meant an 
economic crisis. The condition of the rural population became 
even worse as the result of the war with Megara, which broke 
out after the Cylonian attempt, since parts of the Attic terri- 
tory were raided and the Megarian markets were closed. 

Just what happened is not known. Either the peasants, 
with the aid of influential leaders, demanded measures which 
would alleviate their distress or else the eupatrids realized 
the danger which was imminent if relief were not granted.5 
At any rate, in 621 B.c. Draco was appointed special thes- 
mothete to codify and write down the laws. 


1 The Athenian Constitution, p. 135. 


2 Wright (The Date of Cylon) placed the Cylonian conspiracy before the legisla- 
tion of Draco, and his conclusions have been rather generally accepted. Cf. Free- 
man, The Work and Life of Solon, p. 164; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 800. 
Cornelius, however, believes that the event occurred during the time of the Peisistra- 
tidae (Die Tyrannis in Athen, pp. 36 ff., 44). 


3 Cf. Bury, op. cit., pp. 177 ff. For the economic situation in Greek states gen- 
erally at this period, cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 798 f. 


4Cf. Botsford, The Athenian Constitution, p. 141. 


5 Freeman, op. cit., p. 50, assumes that the people, who as yet had no status in 
the constitution, under the pressure of economic hardship met in unofficial assembly 
and voiced their dissatisfaction. 
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It may be asked if the Draconian code benefited the com- 
mon people at all and how it succeeded in quieting them even 
for a short period of time, for Aristotle makes it evident that 
their condition of serfdom, by which they were most de- 
pressed, was not relieved by the legislation. The laws were 
obviously in the interest of the ruling class. For example, 
the laws regarding debtors were very severe. Up until the 
time of Solon the creditor could claim the person of the debtor 
in case he could not otherwise pay. At the same time, the 
fact that the rights of the ruling class were clearly defined in 
writing gave to the commons a feeling of greater security. 
Under the old system the man of wealth and birth could 
take what he wanted and the poor man had no written law by 
which he could defend himself. He did not even know what 
the law was. It is clear that whatever effect there was, was 
largely psychological, for the thetes were in reality given no 
privileges at all. That the satisfaction of the people was 
short-lived is shown by the fact that less than thirty years 
later the populace rose against the aristocracy, an uprising 
which culminated in the reforms of Solon. 

It was generally assumed by ancient writers, including 
Aristotle in the Politics, that Draco made no constitutional 
changes, and they therefore treat the period between the 
completion of the unification of Attica and the Solonian re- 
forms as a political unit; that is to say, there was no definite 
change in the constitution during this period although there 
were the natural developments and enlargements which 
would come about in a growing state. But in Aristotle’s 
summary of the changes in the constitution of Athens he 
gives as the third step in its development the constitution of 
Draco,’ and he actually gives the provisions of this alleged 
constitution in the fourth chapter of his treatise. Since the 
recovery of this document, the authenticity of this consti- 
tution has been a perennial subject of debate among scholars.’ 


* Ath. Pol., xii. 


? For the bibliography on both sides of the debate, cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 
I, 53, n. 2. For a detailed discussion of the reasons for rejecting the constitution, 
cf. Freeman, op. cit., pp. 34 ff.; Ledl, Studien zur alteren athenischen Verfassungs- 
geschichte, pp. 18 ff. Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 76. 
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‘H peév ody rpwrn rorXitela rabrny exe rH broypadny. pera 5€ radra 
xXpovov Tivds ob woNNod SteNOdvros én’ ’Apioralxpyou &pxovros Apdkwy 
Tovs Decpovs €Onxev’ 4 5€ Takis abrn Tévde Tov TpdToOV Elxe. AmEedédOTO eV 4 
mwoXuTela Tots SrAa wrapEexopuevots. BpodvTo dé rovs péev évvea Apxovras Kail 
Tovs Tapias olciay Kexrnuevous obK éXaTTW déexa pvdv EdevSepay, Tas 
5’ GAdXas dpxds <ras> éAdrrous &k THY Stra Tapexopévwy, OTpaTHYoUS 
dé kai irmapxous otciav drodaivoyras obk éXarrov F éxardv uvav éedevbepav 
kal watdas é& yaperns ‘yuvacxds yvnoiovs trép Sexa ern vyeyovdbras’ 
routous 8 ee dteyyvay rovs mpurdves Kal rov’s otparnyovs Kal rovs 
immapxous tovs évous péexpt evOuvav, eyyuntas 6 éx Tov duToD TéXoUS 
deXouevous obtrep of oTpaTHYo. Kai of immapxor. BovrEevey 5€ TETpaKocious 
kai é€va rovs Naxdvras Ex THs woXcTElas. KAnpovcGa 5é Kal TabTnv Kal Tas 
ddXas apxas ros trép tpidxovr’ ern yeyovoras, xal dis tov abrdov py 
apxev wood rov mavras éfeNOety’ tore 5€ wad €& Uapx7s KAnpovv. el bE 
Tis Tav BovreuTa@v, Srav dpa Bovdrrs fH exxAnolas 7, ExrAelroe THY obvodor, 
ATETLWOV O ev TEevTAaKOTLOMedivOS TpELs Spaxpas, 6 Oé immeds Sbo, Eevyirns 
dé piav. 4 5é Boudry) » &E ’Apeiou wayou PtAak hy Trav vouwv Kal drernper 
Tas &pxas bTws KaTa Tovs vouous apxwou. etRy 5€ TH Adtxovperw pos 
Thy Tay ’ApeoraytTav Bovdnv eicayyerAev aropaivovre rap’ dv ddixetrat 
vopov. émi b€ Tots cwpacw joav ot davecopoi, Kabarep etpnrar, Kai 4 
xwpa di dXtywr Hy. 


(“Such was, in outline, the first constitution, but not very long after 
the events above recorded, in the archonship of Aristaichmus, Draco en- 
acted his ordinances. Now his constitution had the following form. The 
franchise was given to all who could furnish themselves with a military 
equipment. The nine Archons and the Treasurers were elected by this body 
from persons possessing an unencumbered property of not less than ten 
minas, the less important officials from those who could furnish themselves 
with a military equipment, and the Generals (Strategi) and commanders 
of the cavalry (Hipparchi) from those who could show an unencumbered 
property of not less than a hundred minas, and had children born in law- 
ful wedlock over ten years of age. These officers were required to hold 
to bail the Prytanes, the Strategi, and the Hipparchi of the preceding year 
until their accounts had been audited, taking four securities of the same 
class as that to which the Strategi and the Hipparchi belonged. There 
was also to be a Council, consisting of four hundred and one members, 
elected by lot from among those who possessed the franchise. Both for 
this and for the other magistracies the lot was cast among those who were 
over thirty years of age; and no one might hold office twice until every one 
else had had his turn, after which they were to cast the lot afresh. If any 
member of the Council failed to attend when there was a sitting of the 
Council or of the Assembly, he paid a fine, to the amount of three drachmas 
if he was a Pentacosiomedimnus, two if he was a Knight, and one if he 
was a Zeugites. The Council of Areopagus was guardian of the laws, and 
kept watch over the magistrates to see that they executed their offices in 
accordance with the laws. Any person who felt himself wronged might 
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lay an information before the Council of Areopagus, on declaring what law 
was broken by the wrong done to him. But, as has been said before, loans 
were secured upon the persons of the debtors, and the land was in the 
hands of a few.’’)! 


No other author specifically credits Draco with being the 
framer of a constitution.? In fact, Aristotle himself, in the 
Politics,3 says that Draco made laws for a constitution that 
was already in existence (zodtreia brapxoven). He adds that 
there was nothing in the laws worth mentioning except the 
severity of the punishments. The authenticity of this pas- 
sage of the Politics has been questioned.‘ But in view of the 
silence of other authors on a Draconian constitution it is 
dangerous to reject the assertion in the Politics, whether it 
be regarded as written by Aristotle or by a pupil. Because 
of the discrepancy between the Politics and the Constitution 
of Athens, the real test of the genuineness of the constitution 
is the internal evidence of the passage of the Constitution of 
Athens under discussion. The main points of the constitu- 
tion are as follows: 


1. A hoplitic franchise already in existence. 

2. The election by the enfranchised of archons, treasurers, 
generals, hipparchs, and prytaneis, for all of which offices 
property qualifications are specified. There is a reference 
to an audit and to the use of the lot in the selection of 
some of the officials. 

3. A council of 401 selected by lot from among the enfran- 
chised of thirty years of age or more, with rotation of 
office. 


' The text and translation are those of Kenyon (1920). 


? There are two passages which might be interpreted to mean that Draco made 
a new constitution, Ps. Plato Axiochus, 365 D, and Cic. de repudl, 11. 1. 2. Both 
are late and should not be pressed. 


311, 12 (12745). Cf. CAH, II, 593: ‘Draco regulated existing institutions 
rather than created new ones.” 


4 For the inconsistencies in the passage and the reasons for doubting its Aristo- 
telian authorship, cf. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 11, 376f. He concludes: 
“Aristotle may have left only the fragment about Solon and a few rough data for 
insertion after the notice of the Carthaginian constitution and some member of 
the school, not very long after his death, completed them as he best could.” 
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4. Graduated fines for members of the council for non-at- 
tendance at assembly or council meetings. 
5. The duties of the Areopagus. 


In the first place, it is stated that the franchise had already 
been given to all who could furnish themselves with military 
equipment. This is the only possible meaning if the pluper- 
fect d&edé5oro of the manuscript is retained. Kenyon be- 
lieves that if the extension of the franchise had taken place 
earlier, due account of the fact would have been taken in the 
preceding chapter, which 1s a rather detailed description of 
the state of affairs before Draco. He translates: “the fran- 
chise was given”; and in his annotated edition of the Greek 
text suggests that dmedidoro should be read.‘ Sandys, fol- 
lowing the translation of Poste, states that the tense (pluper- 
fect) implies that the franchise had already been given and 
that therefore this sentence does not belong to the alleged 
Draconian constitution.?, Poste comments further that this 
interpretation agrees with the statement in the Poditics that 
Draco did not alter the constitution. The political revolu- 
tion had already taken place, and Draco’s task was merely 
to adjust the laws to the new state of affairs. The hoplitic 
franchise, however, is one of the features of the constitution 
proposed by the party of Theramenes in 411 B.c.3 doxodar 
dé Kada@s woAuTevOnvat KaTAa TOUTOUS TOUS KaLpoUs, ToeuoU TE Kabec- 
T@TOS Kal éx Trav STAWY THs ToNTElas ovens. Various scholars 
consider this one of the particularly striking resemblances 
between the constitution of Draco and the constitutions of 
411 B.c. which prove the former to be a complete anachronism. 
Headlam pointed this out in some detail,‘ and Busolt showed 
that the document was constructed in accordance with condi- 
tions which existed only in the second half of the fifth cen- 


1 Confusion between the present and perfect forms of dxodléwus is rather com- 
mon. Compare, e.g., the description of the Areopagus in Lystasi. 30: @ xal rarpidy 
éore kal ip’ Hudy drodldorar (or drodédorat) rod @évou ras dlxas duxdfew. Cf. infra, 
P- 330. 

?Sandys, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, ad loc. 

3 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxxiii. 2; cf. Thucydides viii. 97; Xenophon Hell. 11. 3.48. 


4 Class. Rev., V, 168. 
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tury.' It is based on a time when the fevyirns, owing to the 
hardships of war, could no longer provide himself with mili- 
tary equipment. Hence rapexduevor 7a Sta Was substituted for 
fevyirar. So, in the case of the higher officials, the revraxo- 
crouédiuvor and immets no longer possessed the proper prop- 
erty census. Hence the specific property qualifications. 

Nothing is gained from a comparison with the constitu- 
tion of Solon. By that the franchise was apparently granted 
to all who measured up to the thetic census,? which was cer- 
tainly lower than the hoplitic. This could be either a wholly 
new provision on the part of Solon or could be viewed as 
merely an extension of the provisions of Draco, if the alleged 
constitution of Draco is accepted. In view, however, of the 
other striking resemblances between the Draconian constitu- 
tion and those of 411 B.c., it seems well to view the provi- 
sion as an anachronism.3 

The next section of the constitution deals with the off- 
cials, their qualifications, and the method of selection. All 
dada. mapexoueror are represented as electing the officials:4 the 
archons and treasurers were required to possess property 
worth not less than 10 minas, and free from debt;5 the lesser 
officials could be chosen from any of the enfranchised; and 
the generals and hipparchs from those who possessed unen- 
cumbered property worth not less than 100 minas and had 
legitimate children of more than ten years of age. In Solon’s 
constitution,® after a detailed description of the methods of 
election introduced by Solon, Aristotle continues: ‘Such was 
Solon’s legislation with respect to the nine archons; whereas 


 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 56. 2 Aristotle Ath. Pol. vii. 3. 

3 This view has been followed by various scholars, e.g., E. Meyer, Forschungen, 
I, 237 ff.; De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 161 ff. Wilcken, Zur Drakontischen Verfassung, 
p. 85. Botsford, op. cit., p. 146, argues that in the time of Homer the agora was 
composed of the men who were liable to military service. The same was true in 
Athens. Hence Draco did nothing to widen citizenship. 


4Cf. Keil, Die Solonische Verfassung, pp. 114 ff. 


5 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. §4, n. 1, assume that the archon could at the 
same time have much mortgaged property. 


6 4th. Pol., viii. 
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in early times the Council of the Areopagus summoned suit- 
able persons according to its own judgment and appointed 
them for the year to the several offices.” This is perfectly 
consistent with the account of the pre-Draconian constitu- 
tion described in chapter i11, where Aristotle says that the 
archons were elected on a basis of wealth and birth and that 
the Areopagus was made up of ex-archons. It is surprising 
that Aristotle takes no account of the intermediate method 
ascribed to Draco in chapter iv. Again, the property quali- 
fications make this one of the most suspicious passages in 
the constitution. Although Kenyon retains this feature of 
the constitution, as he retains it all, he agrees that the quali- 
fications for archons and treasurers 1s absurdly low. Head- 
lam’ says that at this time property was reckoned not in 
money but in corn. According to Plutarch,? a tevyirns had 
to possess land capable of producing 200 péd.uvo. a year; and 
a pédiuvos of corn was worth about a drachma at this time. 
The value of land of this extent can be estimated only rough- 
ly. Headlam puts it at not less than 2,000 drachmas—20 
minas. According to the Draconian constitution, the posses- 
sion of land worth Io minas (1,000 drachmas) constituted 
eligibility to the archonship. This qualification, being lower 
than that of the fevyirns, would not have constituted eligibil- 
ity for any office under Solon. Recognizing this fact, Thomp- 
son’ argues that not déxa, but éxardv, should be read here. 
This would make the property qualification the same for the 
archons and generals. Those who accept the constitution 
are driven to some such argument as this, for it is not to be 
supposed that Draco lowered the property qualification for 
archons and that it was then raised very considerably by 
Solon, who restricted the archonship to the first class. It 1s 
of course true that there was some kind of property qualifica- 
om | long before the time of Draco. Aristotle says in chapter 
“the archons were elected under qualifications of wealth 

per birth.” 
Another suspicious feature in this passage is the list of 


"Op. cit., p. 167. 2 Solon, xviii. 3 Class. Rev., V, 223 £. 
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officials. Thucydides states that at the time of the affair of 
Cylon the chief power lay in the hands of the nine archons.* 
The polemarch had the chief command 1n war long after this 
time.? Yet, in the Draconian constitution the generals and 
hipparchs appear as far more important officials than the 
archons. Busolt regards this as evidence that the Draconian 
constitution is a document of the fifth century, when the 
archons were relatively unimportant.3 Further, the naucraroi 
and the kolakretai, who played a great part in early Attic 
history, are not mentioned in the passage. It is significant 
that these officials were no longer in existence in 4II B.c.‘ 
In regard to the orparnyoi in general, Headlam says as fol- 
lows: 


1. There is no other record of orparnyoi at this time. In 
chapter vii, where a considerable list of officials 1s given, 
they are not mentioned. 

2. The clause that they must have children is quite new. 

3. If there were orparnyoi they must have held an inferior 
position, and the high property qualification is unaccount- 
able.s 


The decisive argument against the passage is the failure of 
Solon to mention officials who are as important as they ap- 
pear in the Draconian constitution. Furthermore, both gen- 
erals and hipparchs are mentioned in the lists of officials in 
the proposed constitution of 411 and are very important. 
They were to serve without pay, which of course presupposes 
a property qualification.© The archons and the prytaneis 
during the period of the Peloponnesian War were the only 


11, 126. 8. 3 Op. cit., p. $7. 
2 Ath. Pol. xxii. 2. 4 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit. 


SIt is interesting to note qualifications of a similar character at a later 
date. Cf. Deinarchus Contra Dem., 71: ovs vopous mpodéyev rQ phropt Kal Tp 
orparny@ ... . watdoraetobar xara tovs vouous, yay tyrdés Spwy xexrfcOat, K.7.r. 
It is quite possible that the development of the orparnyla began soon after Draco’s 
legislation (cf. supra, p. 84, n. 2), but the fact that they are not mentioned in Solon’s 
constitution shows that they had as yet assumed little importance in his time. 


6 Ath. Pol. xxx. 2; cf. xxix. 5: rds 8 dpxds dylobous &pxev drdcas lus dv db 
wodenos §, wANY Tay byvia dpxdéytwr Kal TSv zpvraviwy ot Av dow. 
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officials who were to receive pay. This implies that no high 
property qualification for these offices was required. The 
high qualification for generals and the low one for archons 
would be quite natural in fifth-century Athens. 

These officials were to hold to bail the prytaneis, the gen- 
erals, and the hipparchs of the preceding year until their 
accounts had been audited, taking securities.” In later times 
all regular officials at Athens were subject to an audit, and 
there is no reason to suppose that there would not be some 
check upon them long before Draco. This seems to be im- 
plied among the powers of the Areopagus in chapter iii.? 
But the mention of prytaneis in this passage is puzzling; it 
may be that the archons are meant, for it is quite possible 
that the archons were called prytaneis up to the time of 
Solon. The correct interpretation, however, seems to be to 
identify them with the presidents of the council and assembly 
in later days and to view this passage as inspired by the 
oligarchic party of 411 B.c.4 If Aristotle, writing in the fourth 
century, had meant others than the chairmen of the coun- 
cil, he would certainly have been more specific.s 

The next section of the constitution deals with a council 
of 401. This is quite new. In chapter viii Aristotle says that 
Solon made a council of 400, 100 from each tribe. The verb 
éroinoe seems to imply that Aristotle thought that Solon 
instituted a new council. And he seems to be contrasting the 
new council of 400 with the Areopagus, which previously had 
existed by itself. No council of Draco is ever mentioned by 
other writers. In fact, Plutarch credits Solon with the in- 

* Another interpretation (cf. Sandys, ad Joc.) is that the new group of officials 


had to have security given on their behalf until the time of their audit. dey yvaobar 
would then be passive. 


2 Keil, op. cit., pp. 114 ff., says that in the time of Draco the audit was in the 
hands of the Areopagus. 

3 Cf. Sandys, ad loc. 

4In this connection it is interesting to note that the prytaneis appear along 
with archons in one of the constitutions of 411 B.c. (4th. Pol. xxix. 5). 


5 Cf. Keil, op. cit., p. 96; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 54, “die Vorsitzenden des 
Rates”; Frankel, Rhein. Mus., XLVII (1892), 481; Schoffer, Fahresb. aber Fort- 
schritte d. kl. Altertumsw., LX XXIII (1895), No. 1, 197. 
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stitution of the council of 400." Kenyon explains the seeming 
inconsistency by asserting that Solon merely changed the 
membership from 401 to 400. Botsford assumes that there 
was a boulé in some form alongside the Areopagus before 
Draco, and that Draco was not adding anything new in this 
council of 401.2 In the estimation of Wilamowitz, the odd 
number of 401 is a sign of the genuineness of the document.’ 
Keil compares the odd number with other early odd numbers, 
e.g., nine archons, fifty-one ephetae, the Eleven. The odd 
number, on the other hand, recalls also the courts of 201 and 
so1 under the democracy.’ Furthermore, this passage 1s simi- 
lar to a provision of one of the constitutions of 411 B.c.: 
Bovdevew pév TETpaKoclous KaTa Ta WAaTpLA, TeTTaApaKovTa EE ExdoTNS 
oudns, ék mpoKkpitwy ods av EXwvTat ol dudérar TaV Uirép TpLdKovTa 
érn yeyovérwv. “There should be a Council of Four Hun- 
dred, as in the ancient constitution, forty from each tribe, 
chosen out of candidates of more than thirty years of 
age, elected by the members of the tribes.” The system of 
rotation of office 1s also found in 411 B.c.?7 Headlam insists 
that it was the mark of a developed democracy and could 
not have been true in the time of Draco. The mention of the 
lot in connection with the council and minor offices js striking. 
It is a debatable question whether in Solon’s time the election 
of officials was a combination of lot and election, as Aristotle 
asserts.? But there is reason to suppose that the use of the 
lot was much older than Solon. 


t Solon, xix. 


2 Botsford, op. cit., p. 146. In Botsford’s opinion the two main points affecting 
the constitution are the franchise and the council of 401. If Draco made no techni- 
cal change in these two points, Aristotle could with truth say in the Politics that 
Draco adapted his laws to an already existing constitution. Botsford does not 
at all prove that the pre-Draconian constitution was practically like that given in 
chapter iv. 


3 Aristoteles und Athen, 1, 88, n. 25. 6 Ath. Pol. xxxi. 1. Cf. xxx. 2. 
4 Op. cit., p. 96. 7Xxx1. 3. 
5 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, of. cit., p. 57. 8 Ath. Pol., viii. 


9 Cf. Headlam, Election by Lot at Athens, p. 183. For the introduction of allot- 
ment into the selection of the archons, cf. Ferguson, “The Oligarchic Revolution at 
Athens of the Year 103-2 s.c.,” Kiio, IV, 1 ff. Cf. also, S. B. Smith, “The Estab- 
lishment of the Public Courts at Athens,” TAPA., LVI, 113. 
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The fourth section introduces the subject of fines for non- 
attendance of council members at meetings of the council 
and assembly, and in this connection three of the property 
classes which have been believed to belong to Solon are men- 
tioned. The fact that Aristotle describes the formation of 
these classes in such detail under Solon casts grave doubt 
on this passage, despite the fact that in the passage about 
Solon, Aristotle says: “He divided the population according 
to property into four classes, just as it had been divided be- 
fore.’ As far as the fine for non-attendance is concerned, the 
only other instance in Athenian history of a fine for non- 
attendance is to be found in the constitution of the Four 
Hundred.? 

The final passage of the constitution deals with the Are- 
opagus. The main differences between the description of the 
body here and in the pre-Draconian constitution in chapter 
lil are certain judicial features. These properly belong to 
Draco’s code and have been discussed in that connection.3 

From the foregoing account it is clear that, owing to the 
inconsistencies and anachronisms of chapter iv, the consti- 
tution contained therein cannot be a constitution which was 
established in the time of Draco. It appears, then, that as 
far as the constitution was concerned, Draco merely regulat- 
ed existing institutions and did not create new ones. The 
Aristotelian authorship of the passages has been much de- 
bated. Certainly several other passages in the Constitution 
of Athens indicate that Aristotle ascribed a constitution to 
Draco. At the beginning of chapter i, Aristotle makes the 
following statement: “The form of the ancient constitution 
before Draco was as follows. ... . ” Tf genuine, this sentence 
certainly presupposes a change in the time of Draco—whether 

T Vil. 3. 7 xxx. 6. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 95. Scholars who consider the constitution an interpolation are 
divided on the question whether this final section about the Areopagus is an inter- 
polation or part of the original. Headlam, Class. Rev., V, 168, accepts the section 
and translates: ‘Draco published his code of law, but the Areopagus maintained its 
position and had to guard the (new) laws. And any person who had been maltreated 
could go to the Areopagus and show them which of the (new) laws had been broken.” 


Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. $7, considers it part of the spurious constitution. Cf. 
Wilcken, op. cit., p. 93. 
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that change be one in form or merely in the fact that the con- 
stitution was written down by Draco just as his laws were 
written. The second passage of interest in this connection is 
that part of chapter xli which enumerates the various changes 
which the Athenian constitution had undergone. Aristotle 
explains that the constitution which existed in his own day 
was the eleventh change in the Athenian constitution. He 
proceeds as follows: 

Tpwrn pev yap &yevero peraoracis' Tov €& dpxfs, “Iwvos kal rav per’ 
auTov cuvoKnodyTwy TOTE yap TpWrov els Tas TéTTApas cuVEveunOncav 
gudas Kal tovs dudoBactdeas Karéotnoay. devrépa b€ Kal mpwtn pera 
ravrnv, éxovoa morireias Taki, 4 éri Oncews yevouévn, piKpov TapeyKXl- 
vovoa THs Bacidckys. pera dé tai’tnv 7» eri Apdxovtos, év 7 Kal vdmous 
aveypawvav mp@rov. tpirn 8 } pera THY oTdoW H eri DdAwvos, ad’ 7s apxX7} 
Snuoxparias éyevero. reraprn 5 , K.T.X. 

It is noteworthy that the constitution of Draco does not re- 
ceive a number. One group of scholars? insists that the con- 
stitution of Ion was not reckoned in the enumeration be- 
cause it was the original establishment and not a change. 
Hence the constitution of Theseus, which Aristotle describes 
as devrépa dé Kal mpwrn pera tabrny (1.e., after that of Ion), 
is the first change and therefore the first in the enumeration. 
This allows the constitution of Draco to count as second, al- 
though it has no number; and then the constitution of Solon 
is really rpirn ; that of Peisistratus, the fourth change; and so 
on. The other group, many of them accepting the reading 
Kardoracts, insists that the constitution in the time of Ion 
counts as the first, that of Theseus second, and that of Solon 
third. Therefore the bit about Draco without a number is 
an interpolation inserted to harmonize with the interpolation 
of chap. iv.3 The emphasis in this passage upon Draco’s work 
as a lawgiver as the chief characteristic of his constitution 1s 
certainly inconsistent with chapter iv.4 But other like incon- 
sistencies can be found within the Constitution of Athens. 
For example, there is certainly inconsistency between chapters 


t Blass conjectures xardoraots. The MS reading is: .... araracts. 
2 Cf. Kenyon, ad loc. 3 Cf. Sandys, ad loc. 
4Cf. Headlam, Class. Rev., V, 167. 
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vili and xxii in regard to the election of archons before the 
time of Cleisthenes.’ 

The next passage in question occurs in the description of 
the Solonian reforms: ‘He divided the population according 
to property into four classes, just as it had been divided before, 
namely Pentacosiomedimni, Knights, Zeugitae and Thetes.”” 
The Draconian constitution mentions this division, with the 
exception of thetes, in connection with fines for non-attend- 
ance in council and assembly. The italicized words may be 
viewed as an interpolation or as evidence of the authenticity 
of the Draconian constitution.3 

Chapter v, immediately following the Draconian consti- 
tution, begins as follows: rovabrys 5& rijs ragews obons ev TH 
Tokureia . . . . (“since such, then, was the organization of 
the constitution, and the many were in slavery to the few, 
the people rose against the upper class’). Sandys remarks 
that if chapter iv is an interpolation, then the use of rétews 
here becomes open to suspicion “unless we are content to re- 
gard the powers of the Areopagus and the right of bringing 
grievances before them as sufficient to constitute a raéts, or 
constitutional order of things.’’ Sandys is, of course, accept- 
ing the final part of chapter iv.4 On the other hand, if chap- 
ter iv is considered an interpolation, it is not at all difficult to 
understand that the words refer back to the situation de- 
scribed in chapter iu. 

It is plain that all of these passages can be explained both 
by those who accept the constitution as the work of Aristotle 
and by those who consider it an interpolation. In view, how- 
ever, of all the passages discussed above, it seems more rea- 
sonable to suppose that Aristotle really ascribed a constitu- 
tion to Draco and that he is himself responsible for chapter iv 
than to suppose that the passages are the work of a very 


I viii. I, and xxii. 5. 2 vil. 

3 All of the three passages which have been discussed are bracketed in the Blass- 
Thalheim edition. Kenyon, on the other hand, accepts them all in his Oxford edi- 
tion (1920) and in his annotated edition and translation. The latest Teubner edi- 
tion (Blass-Thalheim-Oppermann) brackets nothing. 


4 Ad loc. 
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skilful interpolator. No interpolator after Aristotle would 
have been interested either in inserting a constitution in the 
treatise of Aristotle or in inserting the other passages to 
agree with it. Provided, then, it is the work of Aristotle, 
where did he get it? It has been shown above that suspicion 
can be thrown upon practically every line of the constitu- 
tion and that it certainly cannot be a constitution framed by 
Draco. It has been shown further that practically every pro- 
vision in it reflects the provisions of the constitutions of 411 
B.c. The case seems, then, to be as follows: The document 
is an anachronism found by Aristotle in some pamphlet writ- 
ten by the party politicians of the time of the Four Hundred 
and purporting to give the provisions of the ancient constitu- 
tion (a7pios modtreia). Aristotle incorporated it in his trea- 
tise as the constitution of Draco. The passage about the 
Areopagus alone is true for the time of Draco. 


CHAPTER V 
THE JUDICIAL REFORMS OF SOLON 


The judicial reforms of Solon, which secured a minimum 
of popular participation in the administration of justice and 
laid the foundation of democracy, are among the most 1m- 
portant in Athenian history. And yet, in spite of the keen 
interest which Greek political thinkers and reformers always 
exhibited in the so-called wérpios wodreia, surprisingly few 
details are found in the sources. Obviously the best source 
is the poetry of Solon. Aristotle and Plutarch had Solon’s 
poems before them and quoted freely from them. 

Solon was not without some experience in matters of law 
and justice before he was chosen as lawgiver. He represented 
Athens in the adjudication by Spartan arbitrators of the dis- 
pute between Athens and Megara regarding the ownership 
of Salamis. To prove his case, he cited a couplet from 
Homer,’ and some Delphian oracles in which Apollo spoke 
of Ionian Salamis. He also brought forward archaeological 
evidence to show that the ancient graves on the island were 
Athenian, not Megarian: ‘“The Megarians buried their dead 
facing the east, but the Athenians facing the west.”? When 
the chronic quarrel between the Alcmaeonidae and the Cy- 
lonian factions was on the verge of involving the city in civil 
war, Solon persuaded the accused Alcmaeonidae’ to submit 
to trial, thus showing his faith in the efficacy of the reign of 
law (edvouin), which he praises in his poetry. 

The responsibility for the civil strife in the city, which led 
to his own selection as dta\daxrfs and archon, he ascribes 


™ Thad 11. §57—-58: 


Alas 5’ & Zadapivos &yev Svoxaldexa vijas, 
orice 5 E&ywv tv’ "A@nvaluy loravro dadayyes. 


Plutarch Solon, x, says that Solon invented the lines. 
2 Plutarch, op. ci#., x, translated by Perrin. 
3 Plutarch, op. cét., xil. 
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to the greed and arrogance of the wealthy.’ They are led to 
seek their own advantage at the expense of their fellows. 
Lawlessness results. “They spare neither the treasures of the 
gods nor the property of the state, and steal like brigands, 
one from another. They pay no heed to the unshaken rock 
of holy justice.”? Lawlessness? is the chief cause of the ills 
from which a city suffers. The practice of lending money on 
the security of the debtor’s person was bad enough, but the 
“crooked decisions” of magistrates in administering the law 
intensified the evil. Debtors were sometimes unjustly ad- 
judged to be slaves of their creditors.‘ 

Under the reign of law, on the other hand, crooked judg- 
ments are made straight and arrogance is softened.’ Solon 
drafted laws fair alike to rich and poor.’ But laws are not 


1 Aristotle Ath. Pol. v. 2: loxupas b¢ ris cracews obons Kai wodby xpdvov 
dyrixaOnpevwy &dANdAots etAovro Kowp StaddAaxTHy Kal &pxovra Dddrwva, «.r.r. Cf. 
Plutarch, op. cit., xiv; Ath. Pol. v. 3: xai ddws alel rH airlay ris crdoews avamrre 
rois wdovalots’ 51d kai ev dpxi Tis éXevyelas Sedouxévar dnoi ‘rnv re didapyupiay rhv 8’ 
brepnpaviav,’ ws dua Tavra Tihs éxOpas éveotwons. 


2 Elegy 2. 11 ff., translation by Linforth. The references to Solon are to the 
Teubner text of Hiller-Crusius. 
mwdovrovoery 5 ddixos Epypace weOdpevor 


006” iep@v Kredvwv obre re Snpociwv 
edduevor KrAéxTOVELY &p aprayf &Adofev &dos, 
ovdé duAdooorrat ceuva GéueOXa Aixns. 
3 [hid., 31 £.: 
ravra b:5dtar Oupds ’AOnvalous pe xedever, 
ws Kaka wietoTa wore dvovouln rapéxet. 


4 Solon Frag. 32. 8 ff.: 
wondrous 5° ’AOhvas warpld’ els Gedxrirov 
avnyayov rpabéevras, Gov éxdixws, 
&ddov dtxalws, rovs 5’ dvayxalns bro 
xpewovs guyovras. 
S Elegy 2. 33 ff.: 
ebvouln 8’ ebxoopa kal &pria wévr’ dxodalver, 
cal 0’ dua rots ddlxoo’ duderlOnor wédas. 
rpaxéa Acalve, wale: xdpov, BBpiv duavpot, 
abaive 5’ &rns &vOea pudueva, 
ebObve: 5t Sixas oxodtds brephdavd 7’ Epya 
xpatve, rate 5 épya dtxooraalns, x.7.d. 


6 Solon Frag. 32. 18 ff.: 
Oeopos 5’ duolws TH Kak@ re xayaGQ, 
ebOetay els Exacrov adpydécas Slknv, 
évypayva. 
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enough; they must be impartially administered; else, as Ana- 
charsis’ said, “like spiders’ webs they would catch the weak 
and poor, but would easily be broken by the mighty and rich.” 
Hence, he “organized the people,” giving them just enough 
power to maintain their rights? and uphold the reign of law. 
These hints regarding the judicial measures of Solon, drawn 
from his own writings, will be found useful in interpreting 
the more specific information contained in other sources. 

Certain marked discrepancies between Aristotle’s account 
of the work of Solon in the Constitution of Athens and that 
contained in the Po/itics3 have been observed and variously 
explained. But if one keeps in mind the different methods 
of approach in the two works, he will find the discrepancies 
explainable. Indeed, they are inevitable. In the Constitu- 
tion of Athens Aristotle traces the growth of the constitution 
step by step, but in the Po/itics he draws illustrations of his 
political theories from Athenian constitutional practice with 
but little regard to dates and origins. 

In the Constitution of Athens, Aristotle’s treatment of 
Solon’s judicial reforms is meager and disappointing. In a 
single sentence he tells us that the lowest class, the thetes, 
shared in the government only to the extent of participating 
in the assembly (éxxAnoia) and the law courts (éicaorjpia).‘ 
There is not a word about the organization and functions of 
either the éxxAnoia or the dixacrnpeov. It occasions some sur- 
prise to encounter, two chapters later, the statement that 
the right of appeal to the d:xaorjpiov was one of three great 
democratic features of the Solonian constitution.’ One must 


* Plutarch Solon, v. 


4 Solon Frag. 32.1 f. (For the text given here, cf. Linforth, Solon the Athenian, 
p. 136.) 
éya 6¢, ray wey obvexa Evvfyayor 
Ojpyov, Tl rolrwy mply ruxety éravedpny ; 
Cf. Frag. 3. 1. 


3 Page 12734, quoted supra, p. 88. Some have regarded the passage as spuri- 
ous. The objections are not convincing. Cf. S. B. Smith, “The Establishment of 
the Public Courts at Athens,” TAPA, LVI, 107, n. 5. 


4 Ath. Pol. vii. 3: rots 6& 1d Onrixdy redodoww éxxAnolas xai dixacrnpluy peridwxe 
peovoy. 


$ Ibid., ix 1. 
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go to Plutarch to learn definitely that only the decisions of 
the magistrates were subject to appeal. The careful reader, 
who recalled Aristotle’s earlier statement, xiptor 8’ Foav [the 
magistrates] xal rds dixas abroredels xpive Kal obx domep 
viv mpoavaxpivey,’ might reach this conclusion independent- 
ly of Plutarch, but the ordinary reader would never guess 
it. He would not unnaturally conclude that all judicial de- 
cisions were subject to review by the d:xaorjpiov. This power 
of review is said to have been the starting-point for the even- 
tual control of the constitution by the people. The masters 
of the law courts became masters of the government.? The 
lack of precision, too, in the laws of Solon is said to have 
contributed to the power of the courts. The vagueness of 
the laws resulted in disputes regarding their meaning. They 
needed authoritative interpretation. In commenting on the 
suggestion that Solon purposely made the laws obscure, 
Aristotle rather pointedly remarks that it “is not just to 
judge Solon’s intentions from the actual results in the present 
day, but from the general tenor of the rest of his legislation.”’ 
Aristotle was well aware of the tendency of political writers 
to attribute to Solon all subsequent developments of the sys- 
tem which he founded.‘ 

In the Politics, however, Aristotle is no longer concerned 
with the details of the process by which the people, through 
control of the judiciary, controlled the state. He is interested 
rather in the results as exemplified in the constitution of his 
own time. In this spirit it is not easy for a political theorist 
to avoid inaccuracies. There was a natural tendency to at- 
tribute to Solon features of the judicial system that did not 
belong to his time. He was, after all, the founder of the sys- 
tem, and might in a sense be held responsible for what in 
succeeding generations it became, though he could not by 


1 Ibid., iii. 5. 2 Ibid., ix. 1. 


3 Ibid., ix. 2, Kenyon’s translation: ob yap Slxacoy & rdv viv yeyvouévwv GAN’ 
& ris EdAns wodtrelas Oewpety tiv éxelvou BobdAnowy. 


4Cf. Isocrates Areopagiticus, 16: rhv Snuoxpariay .... hv Tédrduv wey db 
Snuorixwraros yevduevos tvopobéirnce, KreroSevns 8 6 rods rupdvvovs exBaddv kai rdv 
Sjjuov xarayayov wady & dpxijs xaréorncer. Also Antidosis, 232; and Aeschines 
lll, 257: Lodwea wey rov xadAlorors vouors xoophoavra Thy Snuoxpariay. 
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any possibility have anticipated the development. Conse- 
quently, for example, the reader of the Politics should be 
cautious about accepting the statement that the audit 
(eb6vva) of magistrates was in the hands of the people in So- 
lon’s time. In view of what Aristotle says in the Constitution 
of Athens, supported by considerations based on Solon’s own 
words, this cannot be literally true." In Greek theory and 
practice the administration of justice was always a very im- 
portant function of government. Aristotle believed that the 
minimum participation in government compatible with citi- 
zenship was the right to share in deliberative and judicial 
functions.? So Solon, when he emancipated the lower classes 
economically, gave them a share in the government by allow- 
ing all who could qualify for the lowest class to be members 
of the popular assembly (éxxAnoia) and the law courts (é:xa- 
ornpia). Here Aristotle uses dixacrjpia in the plural, just 
as the orators use it, when the jurors were actually divided 
into panels. But in two other passages he uses the singular 
as if speaking of a single body.’ Plutarch‘ also uses the singu- 
lar. The use of the singular in this connection has been re- 
marked.’ But in view of the fact that in the Politics Aristotle 
uses both singular and plural of the Solonian court of appeal, 
the singular may have no particular significance in the Con- 


™Cf. infra, p. 164. Cf. Newman’s excellent discussion of Pol. 12736. 35. 


2 Aristotle Pol. 1275 a. 22: woNirns 8’ drdés obdert rSv Gddwy dplferat paddov 
A Te peréxew xpicews cal dpxis. 


3 Ath. Pol. vii. 4, plural; ix. 2, singular twice. In the Politics (12736 and 12744) 
the plural occurs twice and the singular once. S. B. Smith (op. cit., pp. 106 ff.) 
has rightly protested against the view that Solon instituted a great popular tribunal 
consisting of a fixed number of jurymen chosen by lot from all citizens over thirty 
years of age who offered their services. 

Grote, op. cit., III, 128 ff., had argued vigorously against the view that Solon 
instituted the dicasteries. Upon the recovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 
it was hastily assumed that Grote’s critics were justified in rejecting his theory 
entirely; and many scholars assumed that Solon was responsible for the main 
features of the democratic judicial system of the fourth century. Smith has done a 
good service in calling in question these extreme views. He points out that there 
was no need of numerous courts in the Athens of the early sixth century, nor were 
there enough urban inhabitants to man them. 


4 Solon, xviii. 


5 Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 139, n. I. 
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stitution of Athens. And yet one would expect a court of ap- 
peal, particularly a popular court (Volksgericht), to be one, 
not several, bodies. The theoretical constitution of Hippo- 
damus, described by Aristotle in the Po/itics,? and the Laws 
of Plato? provide for a single court of appeal. Solon could 
scarcely have anticipated a need for more than one court. 
And there is considerable evidence that the Solonian court of 
appeal was one body and that it was called #Aaia’. A client 
of Lysias* cites a law of Solon in which an obsolete word oc- 
curs, as follows: dedécGar 5’ é& rH rodoKxdKkyn tucpas mévre Tov 
Toda, édy mpootiujon } Wrtaia. Grote’ questioned the gen- 
uineness of the law because Pollux had said that Solon used 
érairia instead of mpooriuquara. But surely Lysias is as 
good an authority as Pollux. The law 1s now generally ad- 
mitted to be genuine. Manifestly 4 dala is the same body 
that Aristotle calls 7é duxaoriprov. 

This designation of the popular court largely supplanted 
jAtaia in the later period. But there are some interesting 
and significant survivals of the use of #)aia and its deriva- 
tives. When Bdelycleon, in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
opens court in the mock trial of the dog, imitating the herald, 
he proclaims: 

et Tis BUpacw nrALaoTI:s, eloiTw. 


The herald doubtless continued to use the old formula’ long 


1 1267b. 39: Sixacrhpor ey rd kbpwov, els 8 rdoas dvayeoOar Sely Tas pw) Kadds 
xexpla@at Soxobaas dlxas’ rovro 5é¢ xareoxebatey é&k ruvay yepdyvrwy aiperar. 


2 Page 767 C. 
3 Busolt-Swoboda (Staatskunde, 1151, n. 3) give a convenient list of the oc- 


currences of the word #\ala. Cf. Rogers’ introduction to Aristophanes, Wasps, 
pp. xix ff. 


4x, 16, 5 Op. cit., III, 128, n. 1. 


© Busolt, Geschichte, II, 285; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 1151, n. 33 
Meyer, op. cit., II, 659; Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 60, n. 1; CAH, IV, 56; S. B. Smith, 
op. cit., p. 107, n. 6, rejects it mainly on the basis of the statement of Pollux and the 
general unreliability of the orators in matters of ancient history. But Lipsius, 
op. cit., p. 440, n. 79, has disposed of the evidence of Pollux. 


1 Wasps, 890. Cf. use of old French oyez, oyez, in opening British and Ameri- 
can courts. 
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after the jurors were regularly described as dixagrai. Reli- 
gious conservatism preserved j\caia in the curse pronounced 
at the opening of the assembly: ef ris éfarrarG Né-yuwr 4 Bovdiv 
h Ojpov 7 Thy hAcalav. 

In quoting the curse, Demosthenes’ is evidently repro- 
ducing the ancient formula used by the herald on these occa- 
sions, which would be quite familiar to his audience. A 
speaker would scarcely venture to vary the phraseology by 
substituting a modern for an ancient technical term. The 
conservatism of religion in matters of language is further 
illustrated in connection with the heliastic oath. The oath 
is regularly described as ray jtacrav spxos Or 6 HALaoTLKds 
Spxos.2 In the oath itself a derivative of #\taia is found: 
ode SGpa déEouar ris WAtdcews Evexa.2 Both HrAraia and its 
derivatives are found in Aristophanes.‘ This may be in part 
due to the conservatism of popular speech which comedy 
seeks to reproduce. But in most instances Aristophanes uses 
the words to impart an antique flavor. Thus, in an ancient 
comic oracle it 1s said that some day the Athenians will sit 
in court (jAvdoacba) at § obols per day.5 When jdaoris 
is used to designate a dicast, it is evidently intended to carry 
a suggestion of extreme old age, a favorite jibe of Aristoph- 

1 xxiii. 97. 

7 Hypereides Euxenitppus, 40. 

3 Demosthenes xxiv. 149. 

4 Knights, 897 ff.: 

éxlrndes otros abrdv Eorxevd’ Sov yevérOar. 

ww’ éoOlocr’ dvobpevor, Kare’ &y HALalg 

Bédéovres AAAHAOUS Aroxrelvecay ot Stxacral. 
The scholiast understands é& #Acaig as referring to a specific court. But it means 
simply “in court.” 

5 Knights, 798: 

éore yap &y rots Aovyiowwey 
as rolrov bet ror’ év Apkadia revtwGodor prALdcacGa, 
qv avapelry’ 
In the Wasps (772) Aristophanes uses #\raoe for duxdoe, as the scholiast remarks, 
for the sake of making a pun. 


kat ratra péy vuv ebd\9Ovyus, Av eéxy 
etn kar’ SpOpov, hAvdoe. wpds HALO. 
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anes.. The occurrence of aia in laws cited in the 
speeches of Demosthenes, referring to courts other than those 
presided over by the thesmothetae, points to the use of the 
word in official documents.?, The words data and ArLaorns 
are found in a few fifth-century inscriptions.’ 

When the system of appeal inaugurated by Solon was 
abandoned‘ and all cases were in the first instance tried by 
a popular court, a single tribunal no longer sufficed. Addi- 
tional courts were created by drawing panels from the mem- 
bership of the Heliaea. These sections were called dicasteries 
(Stxaornpia). But the name Heliaea survived as the desig- 
nation of the court (d:xacrjpiov) presided over by the thes- 
mothetae, which was often called } #d1aia Trav Beouoderav.® 
This practice was no doubt due to the fact that this court 
continued to assemble in the meeting place of the original 
body, which was called Heliaea.° The court of the thes- 
mothetae tried some of the most important public cases. 
Several sections of 500 were not infrequently assembled for 

1 Knights, 255: 

@ yepovres HALacral, pparepes TPUBddov, 
ods &ym Bboxw xexpayas kai dixaca x&dcxa. 
Wasps, 195: 
GAN’ lows, Sray hayns 
troydadorpiov yépovTos HALagTiKOD. 


Cf. Lysistrata, 381, where it is said to an old man, 4A)’ obk 2” HrcdEe. Lipsius (op. 
cit., p. 150) seems to think that the name #Acaorns continued in use because the 
most important of the courts was called Atala. No doubt various motives lie back 
of the use of the word. 


2 Lipsius, op. céit., p. 169, n. 12. 


3 CIA, I, 37; 266, as restored by Koehler; IV (1) 27. Hicks and Hill, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions?, No. 40, l. 75. 


4 Cf. infra, p. 195. 


5 Antiphon vi. 21: €\ee wey yap PidoKparns ovrool dvaBas eis Thy pAcalav Thy 
tav Oecpoberiov. 

CIA, IV (1) 27a. Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 40, ll. 75-76: wept 5¢ robrwy 
épeoty elvar "AOnvate és riv jrcalay rhv r&v Oecpoberav Kara To pondiopna Tov Shyov. 

Cf. Andocides i. 28: éotev ody r@ Shu tv TG r&v Oeopoberdv Stxaornply, x.7.X. 

Hypereides Euxenippus, 6: wapdvoud tis & TH moda ypdde’ Oecpuoberav 
ouvédpiov eon. 

Caillemer, Dictionnaire des antiquités, s.v. “Heliaea.” 


6 Demosthenes xlvii. 12: 4 pév yap dlacra tv rH pale Fp. 
Lexica Seguertana: #rala xal prurdtecbar’ Scxarrhpiov dvipay xerAlwy kal 6 rémros 
w tp obo Suxdfovot. 
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particularly important cases. On one occasion 6,000 sat in 
the court of the thesmothetae.* These large numbers re- 
quired commodious quarters. Harpocration and Photius de- 
fine #\vaia as “‘the largest court in Athens, consisting of 1,000 
or 1,500 dicasts, in which public cases (ra dnudo.a trav mpa- 
yparwv) were tried.”? Evidently any court that consisted of 
two or more sections met in the Heliaea. A twofold division 
of the heliastic courts into “the lesser courts” and the Heliaea 
is found in the fourth century. 

Grote‘ believed that the “original and proper meaning of 
the word #\aia is “public assembly.’” The similarity to the 
Doric é\taia cannot be accidental, whatever the nature of 
the relationship.‘ 

Solon emancipated the lower classes. His problem was to 
give them power enough to enable them to defend their po- 
litical and economic rights by constitutional means. The 
old Homeric agora survived through the kingship and the 


™ Andocides 1. 17. 
2 Harpocration, s.v. qdcala. Aristotle 4th. Pol., Ixviii. 
3 Haupt, “Excerpte aus der Rede des Demades,” Hermes, Vol. XIII, p. 494, 


excerpt $2: éxacrov trav ddcxnudtwv idias éxet Tas oixovouias & uév yap tore dedueva 
THs 'Apeiov mayou BovAns, & 6é ray éXarrévwv dtxacrnpiwy, & 5é rns ArAcalas. 


4 Grote, ITT, 128, n. 1. Cf. Rogers, Introduction to Wasps, pp. xix-xx. The 
ancients made some guesses as to the derivation. Scholiast (Anights, 255) connects 
it with the word for sun (#cos), because the assembly met in the open air. Aristoph- 
anes, Wasps, 772, may have suggested this derivation by his pun 7Atace apds 
HALOv. 


5 The authors are indebted to their colleague, Professor C. D. Buck, for the 
following note on #Acaia : 

The usual Doric word for public assembly is aia as it is generally quoted, or 
&Xla as the lack of ‘ in the early inscriptions indicates. Besides this, ddcala is attest- 
ed in inscriptions of Argos, Mycenae, and Arcadian Orchomenos. The initial vowel 
must be long, that is adia, aAcala, as in the related Ion. aAys, Att.-Ion. adit, all 
derived from 4-faA-or a-fad-(cf. Hom. éoAdjs, an Aeolic form with o\ = ad), with the 
weak grade of the root red- (Hom. éeApévor, ‘close-packed,’ etc.). The contraction 
of a(r)a gives regularly not only Doric a, but also Attic-lonic @, not 9 (cf. also 
évadioxw from dva-fadloxw). Hence Attic #Atala cannot be a native Attic form 
corresponding to Doric a@\caia. Yet to separate it from the latter, either wholly or 
in part (by means of a different analysis, so Solmsen, Untersuchungen, p. 288), is an 
act of violence. The most reasonable view appears to be that it is a loan word from 
Doric put into hyper-Attic form, that is, with substitution of n for a after the 
analogy of the familiar correspondence which holds good so commonly, and possibly 
in this case favored by a fancied relation to #\cos (which would also explain the ‘ of 
#Acala, so far as this is to be accepted). Cf. also Boisaca. Dict. Ftvm cn 
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aristocracy.' It was unorganized and informal compared 
with the elaborate ecclesia of a later age, but there were 
possibilities in it which Solon knew from his own experience. 
It was before an informal gathering of the people in the mar- 
ket that he recited his “Salamis” with an apology for com- 
ing before them with a poem instead of a speech.? The choice 
of Solon as political arbitrator must have been ratified by an 
assembly representing the views of the discontented masses. 
This rudimentary body, which was doubtless called the 
Heliaea, Solon renewed and reorganized. The lowest class 
of citizens was admitted to membership, and a Senate of 
Four Hundred was put in charge of the meetings. ““The 
senate,” says Plutarch, “‘was to deliberate in advance of the 
assembly and was not to permit anything to come before 
the assembly without previous deliberation.’* It may seem 
that Plutarch is simply attributing to the Senate of Four 
Hundred the functions of the later Senate of Five Hundred. 
No popular assembly, however, could function effectively 
without organization and guidance. Without a program and 
chairmen it would have been a mere mob, both inefficient 
and dangerous.§ 

* Meyer, op. cit., II, sec. 219. Cf. Gilbert, Bettrdge, p. 446. De Sanctis (op. 


cit., p. 148) believes that at first the popular assembly had the right to confirm 
or reject a capital sentence imposed by the Areopagus. Gradually it lost this power, 


2Plutarch Solon vii. 2. édeyeta 5 xpbpa ouvbels cal pederhoas, dore Aéyerv dd 
ordéuatos, étexndnoey els rhv dyopday &dvw wirlivov wepiWémsevos. Sxdov 5¢ aoddod 
ovvipaudévros avaBds éxi tov rod KxhpuKxos AlGov &y wig dreEqAGE Thy éXevyelay Fs éorev 
dpx? 

Abroés xijpvt #\Oov ad’ ivepriis Dadaptvos, 
xécpov trbwy @dny dvr’ dyopijs Géuevos. 


3 Aristotle Ath. Pol. xii. 4: 
éym 5¢ r&v pty obvexa Evyhyayor 
Sjpov, Tl robrwy wply ruxety éravodpuny; 
Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 828. 


4Plutarch Solon, xix. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 846, accepts Plutarch’s 
statement but believes that the archons, like the Homeric kings, presided at meet- 
ings. 

§Solon (Aristotle 4h. Pol. xii. 2) himself explains what he believed to be the 
right way of dealing with the people, * ‘neither leaving them too free, nor subjecting 
them to too much restraint.” 

duos 3’ Gd’ av Eprora ody wyyeudvecow Exaito, 
phre Alay dveBels uhre Brafdpuevos. 
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Solon sought to establish a balanced system between the 
two factions. : 


To the common people I have given such a measure of privilege as 
sufficeth them, neither robbing them of the rights they had nor holding 
out the hope of greater ones; and I have taken equal thought for those 
who were possessed of power and who were looked up to because of their 
wealth, careful that they too should suffer no indignity.! 


The Senate of Four Hundred, closely associated with the 
assembly, was an excellent device for maintaining the bal- 
ance between the two parties. The archons were tradition- 
ally associated with the ancient aristocratic council, the 
Areopagus. The balance would have been disturbed had 
they been put in charge of the meetings of the assembly also. 

To the popular assembly, representing as it did the pre- 
vailing public opinion of Athens, Solon allowed an appeal 
from magisterial decisions.? The experience and confidence 
of the upper classes were in a measure counterbalanced by 
the superior numbers of the lower classes. The assembly 
exercised both deliberative and judicial functions: in one 
capacity it was an assembly (éxxAygia) ; in the other, a court 
(Suxacrnpiov).3 Neither Aristotle nor Plutarch has anything 


t Aristotle (4th. Pol. xii. 1) quotes Solon’s own statement. In the Politics 
(12736. 35 ff.) Aristotle contrasts the Areopagus and the magistrates, the oli- 
garchic element in Solon’s constitution, with the organized people exercising Judicial 
functions. 


2 Aristotle 4th. Pol. ix. 1: 4 els rd Sexacrhprov Epeots. Steinwenter (Strettbeen- 
digung durch Urteil, Schiedsspruch und Vergleich nach griechischem Rechte [Miinchen, 
1925], p. 70), contrary to the accepted view, maintains that éfeors does not mean 
“appeal” (Appellation) in the modern sense. Hommel (“Heliaia.” PAslologus Supple- 
mentband, XIX [1927], Heft II, 149) agrees. The arguments are not convincing. 
Wilamowitz, who formerly (1880) argued that there was no trace of appeal in Attic 
law (Philologische Untersuchungen, 1, 89), modified his opinion in Aristoteles und 
Athen (1893), I, 59-60- While he believes that épeors els 7d Sexaorhpror is “die 
Appellation von jedem magistratischen Urteilsspruch an das Volksgericht,” he 
thinks it also includes a reference to a court by the magistrate himself of verdicts 
Carrying penalties beyond his competence. 


3 ““Percié eliea in origine non fu verisimilmente che un altro nome della ecclesia 
(éxxAnola) ; e poi il significato dei due termini si differenzid, |’uno passando a sig- 
nificare in Atene l’assemblea populare in quanto vota leggi e decreti, l’altro l’assem- 
blea in quanto giudica e di qui con facile passagio, i tribunali populari.”—De 
Sanctis, op. cit., p. 255. Adcock (C4H, IV, 56) rejects the idea Pe appeal like 
the Roman provocatio or the Macedonian right of appeal to the army, because the 
Heliaea might be concerned in very trifling cases (Lysias x 16). ““We may then sup- 
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to say about the chairmanship of the Heliaea. Plutarch 
plainly implies that the épeors introduced by Solon was simi- 
lar to the Roman provocatio ad populum. In comparing 
Solon with Publicola, he says, ““Publicola gave the defendant 
the right of appeal to the people as Solon to the jurors.” 
If this be true, there would be but slight difference between 
the deliberative and the judicial functions of the people. 
Appeals could be introduced by the boulé. Members of the 
boulé would preside at judicial, just as at deliberative, ses- 
sions. When the ecclesia itself dispensed justice in the fifth 
century, the prytaneis, drawn from the boulé, presided as 
they did at the ordinary meetings. Busolt believes that each 
magistrate presided at the appeal from his own decision.? 
Some support for this view is found in the later practice, 
according to which magistrates presided at the hearing of 
cases within their respective jurisdictions. It appears, also, 
that when an appeal was taken against a fine inflicted sum- 
marily by a magistrate in the later period, he presided over 
the court that heard the appeal.3 If this be true, the prac- 
tice may well be a survival from a time when all magisterial 
judgments were subject to appeal. 

But. these are not conclusive arguments. An obvious ob- 
jection is that it is not to be expected that a Judge would 
participate in any way in a review of his own judgments. 
But it ts urged that a presiding magistrate had practically 
no influence on the outcome of the case. This is not strictly 
true in the later period.* In the time of Solon it was less 


pose that the magistrates judged cases regularly with the help of a meeting of 
citizens. Possibly the magistrates sat on market days and their courts were at- 
tended by such citizens as had leisure.’’ For a different explanation of the Lysias 
passage, see infra, p. 179. 

1 Zédwvos xal Tlor\uxdda obyxptots, 11. rots delryovar Sixny émixadetoGar rov S7jpyov 
dorep 6 Léduwv tors dixacrads, ZSwxe. It is true that the Roman ius provocationis, or 
the Macedonian right of appeal to the army involved only serious offenses (cf. 
CAH, IV, 56). But the point of the comparison is not in the kind of case that was 
open to appeal but in the character of the court of appeal, the assembled people. 
Cf. Grote, op. cit., III, 130. 


* Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 1151. 
3 Cf, infra, p. 279. 4 Lipsius, op. cit., p. 55. 
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likely to be true. The appeal to the Heliaea was intended to 
give the people an opportunity to protect themselves against 
“crooked decisions” of the magistrates. It may be urged 
that Solon would not have run the risk of impairing the new 
measure by allowing the magistrates to participate in any 
way in the proceedings. Even if their participation was not 
prejudicial to the interests of the litigants, it might tend to 
arouse suspicions of Solon’s bona fides. 

The decision of the question as to the chairmanship of 
the Heliaea depends largely upon the organization of that 
body. If the personnel was the same whether it was acting 
as a deliberative or a judicial body, there seems to be no 
reason why the boulé might not furnish the presiding officers 
at both types of meeting. Even the administering of an oath 
might be managed by these officials. On the other hand, the 
close relationship between the thesmothetae and the heliastic 
courts and the retention of the name Heliaea to designate 
the court presided over by the thesmothetae suggests that 
under the Solonian system they may have presided at judicial 
sessions of the Heliaea. This would involve an irregularity, 
for the thesmothetae would preside both over their own ap- 
peals and over those of other magistrates. Perhaps the bet- 
ter solution is to suppose that the thesmothetae organized 
the Heliaea and summoned it when necessary, leaving the 
chairmanship to the magistrates whose judgment was being 
appealed. This would account for the later relationship be- 
tween the thesmothetae and the heliastic courts, as well as 
the chairmanship of the magistrates. 

There is no evidence regarding the organization and mem- 
bership of the Heliaea as a court. Current theories on the 
subject are inferences drawn from later practice. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a judicial, in comparison with a 
deliberative, body are the oath and the secret ballot (Wij¢os). 
There is no direct evidence that members of the Heliaea were 
sworn when they acted as judges. In later times the members 
of the local assemblies in the demes were sworn when they 
acted in a judicial or semijudicial capacity.' But the ecclesia 


* Haussoullier, Za ote municipale en Attique, p. 43. 
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tried cases without being sworn, though the voting was 
secret. However, the designation of the dicasts’ oath as 
Spxos AtaoriKds OF 8pxos TaY HALacTGy points to an early use 
of the oath in the history of the Heliaea. It cannot be later 
than the organization of the dixacrqpra in the time of Cleis- 
thenes, and may be as early as Solon. The later practice of 
administering the oath to the dicasts in a body doubtless 
goes back to the time of Solon when the heliasts functioned 
as a body. 

There is no mention of an age qualification in connection 
with the reforms of Solon;' nor is there any likelihood that 
there was one. In fact, according to Aristotle, it was urged 
by the critics of democracy that men of small means and 
any age were permitted to participate in the administration 
of justice.2 A statement in Aristotle’s Politics? is cited in 
support of the view that membership in the Heliaea was 
determined by lot. Here it is to be observed that Aristotle 
is quoting the opinion of critics of Solon who are interested 
in attributing to him all the objectionable features of democ- 
racy. It is by no means clear for what purpose the lot would 
be used in the opinion of these critics of Solon. Was it used 
to restrict the membership or to secure an adequate attend- 
ance by drafting for service those upon whom the lot fell? 
From the point of view of Solon, there was nothing to be 
gained by conferring upon the masses the minimum of po- 
litical privilege and then restricting by lot or by an age quali- 
fication the number of those entitled to participate. Appar- 
ently the necessity for these restrictions came later in the 
history of democracy. In the beginning, numbers were de- 
sirable; they would help to create a feeling of confidence 

tIn the constitution attributed to Draco by Aristotle (cf. supra, p. 137) the 
members of the BovAf were required to be thirty years or over. In view of an age 
qualification of thirty for the Senate of Five Hundred under Cleisthenes, one might 
expect a similar qualification for the Solonian Senate, but there is no mention of 


it in the sources. Busolt-Swoboda (Staatskunde, pp. 850 and 1150 ff.) believe 
there was an age qualification, as does Wilamowitz (4ristoteles und Athen, I, 63). 


2 Pol. 12824, 31: xal dixdfouvow dard pixpdy riunudtwv xal ris ruxobons pAcklas. 


3 [bid., 12744. §. kbpvov xoujcavra 7d dixacrhpioy ravrwy, k\npwrdv bv. Busolt- 
Swoboda (op. c1t., p. 850) reach no conclusion. 
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among the masses and tend to inspire respect in the minds 
of their opponents. The earliest reference to a fixed number 
of jurors—6,ooo—is found in Aristophanes. The number 
goes back to the institution of ostracism by Cleisthenes, but 
beyond that there is no trace of a numerical requirement. 
No explanation of how the number 6,000 was selected is 
forthcoming. It is unlikely that there is any connection with 
the number in the Solonian Heliaea. 

The social and economic conditions of Athens in the early 
sixth century make it seem very unlikely, if not impossible, 
that there should have been 6,000 men beyond thirty years 
of age available for regular service in a popular judicial as- 
sembly.?, Every consideration seems to be against the as- 
sumption that there was any limitation upon attendance at 
the judicial sessions of the Heliaea either by an age qualifica- 
tion or by a maximum number. 

The Areopagus continued to participate in the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Solonian constitution as before. 
Aristotle’s description of its powers 1s practically a repetition 
of what he says regarding the pre-Solonian Areopagus.‘ It 
continued to be guardian of the law and overseer of the con- 
stitution. In the exercise of these functions it had full au- 
thority to fine and otherwise to punish offenders. It still 
acted as censor morum just as before. The arbitrary manner 
in which it exacted fines and paid them into the treasury 
without specifying the offense strongly suggests the exercise 
of censorial powers’ as well as the functions of a regular crimi- 

Wasps, 662. Cf. infra, p. 194, for a discussion of the significance of the 
number 6000. 

7S. B. Smith, op. cit., pp. 107 ff. 


3 Tt is a matter of surprise that no mention of the homicide jurisdiction of the 
Areopagus under Solon is found in the sources for this period. This jurisdiction is 
implied in the amnesty law discussed by Plutarch (Solon, xix), but such an ancient 
prerogative would seem to deserve more than a passing notice. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., 
p. 13. 

4dtarnpely rods vouous (Aristotle 4th. Pol. iti. 6) =vopodudaxety (vill. 4). xodd- 
fovca kal Snuotca wayras rods d&xocuotvras= rods dpaprdvovras niOuver. xupla 
otoa = kuplus. 


5 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 13. 
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nal court. Opinion is divided as to whether the Heliaea or 
the Areopagus audited the accounts of outgoing magistrates.’ 
In two passages in the Politics,? Aristotle says very definitely 
that Solon gave to the people (76 djyw) the right to call mag- 
istrates to account: 7d rds dpxds elOivew. He is evidently 
using the words ei@bvew and effvva in the technical sense. 
In the Constitution of Athens he says that the Areopagus 
had the right ei@ivew rods duaprdvovras.s It is doubtful 
whether Aristotle is using evivew in its technical sense as it 
is used in the preceding chapter in the spurious constitution 
of Draco.4 The words rois duaprdvovras do not suggest mag- 
istrates presenting themselves for examination before an 
auditing body, but rather wrongdoers.5 Ejéivew, then, would 
be used as Solon himself uses it in the sense of “correct” or 
“punish.”® But even if ed#ivey is not used in a technical 
sense, there is no reason for denying the competence of the 
Areopagus as an auditing body. It is not to be supposed 
that Solon devised anything like the elaborate et@uva of the 
fourth century. The powers of the Areopagus are quite 
broad enough to include an adequate supervision over the 
official conduct of the magistrates, so that a final audit would 
seem unnecessary. Worep bripxev Kal mporepov éxicxoros otca 
THs woNtTelas, Kai Ta TE G&AXa Ta TAEtoTA Kal Ta péytoTa THY 
WoNTiK@y SueTHper Kal Tovs ayuapTravoryras nbOuvey Kupia ovoa Kal 
¢nuodv kai xoddtev.7 On the other hand, the Heliaea pos- 
sessed, in the éeois, a power to force the magistrates to 
administer the law impartially. This power, it is true, was 
exercised only occasionally and upon the initiative of some 

1 Busolt-Swoboda (Staatskunde, 847) think the audit was handled by the 
Volksversammlung, and not by the Volksgericht, as Aristotle intimates in the Politics 
12744. 15. Wilamowitz (op. c#t., 1, 49 and 70) assigns elections and the right to 
suspend magistrates (értxe:porovia) to the Volksversammlung. But audits (eb6vva:) 
came before a Volksgericht. Wilamowitz depicts an organization much too elaborate 
for Solon’s time. Besides, according to Aristotle, the judicial functions of the Heliaea 
were confined to appeals from the judgments of magistrates. There is no reason to 


doubt Aristotle’s statement. Bruno Keil (Die Solonische Verfassung, 118 ff. and 
152) thinks the Areopagus handled the audits. So also does Meyer (o9. cit., II, 658). 


* Pages 12744 and 12814. 3 vill. 4. 4 iv. 2. ; 
5 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 848, n. 1. Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., I, 49, n. 14. 
6 Elegy 2. 37. 7 Aristotle 4th. Pol. viii. 4. 
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aggrieved litigant; but, as has been observed,” the égeois is 
the germ from which the ef§uva of the later period grew. 
One is forced to the conclusion that the responsibility of mag- 
istrates to the community was enforced by both the Areop- 
agus and the Heliaea. This division of authority between 
the two bodies that represented the two political elements 
in the state is quite in accordance with Solon’s general policy 
to preserve a balance in the constitution and to permit 
neither party to triumph and get complete control of the 
government.? The same principle is followed in the matter 
of appeals. Only the magistrates’ judgments were subject to 
appeal; the judgments of the Areopagus and the Ephetae 
continued to be final. 

Regarding the technical aspect of the ei@uva, the auditing 
of accounts, the Areopagus would seem to be the only body 
in the state that could perform this service effectively.3 Ac- 
counts cannot be audited by a public assembly. The boulé 
might conceivably check up the expenditures of the magis- 
trates and present the matter to the assembly for formal 
action to give effect to their recommendations. But as the 
boulé itself expended money, its own accounts must be au- 
dited. The Areopagus could do this by virtue of its power to 
“keep watch over the most important matters in the state” 
(ra Te GANa Ta TAELOTA Kal Ta péytoTa THY ToNLTLKG@Y Srernper).4 
For the moment the Areopagus may have seemed to be much 
the more important factor in enforcing the magistrates’ real 
responsibility; but it so happened that, owing to the accidents 
of the situation, the constitution developed along democratic 
lines and the people gained control of the whole administra- 
tion of justice, including the ef@va. And so in the Politics,s 
where Aristotle is not so much concerned with the process as 


* Gilliard, Quelques reforms de Solon, p. 288. 
2Solon Frag. 3. (Aristotle 4th. Pol. xii. 1.) 
vuxay 8’ oik elac’ ovderépous ddixws. 
3 Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., I, 49. 4 Aristotle Ath. Pol. viii. 4. 


§3274a. 11 ff.: ris vavapxlas yap & rots Mnécxots 6 SHyos alrios yevdpuevos 
éppovnuaricOn, xal Snuaywyods EkaBe Pabdouvs dvTiroNtrevopévww Tay excecxav, éwet 
Zodwy ye fouxe THY dvayKavorarny arodiddvar T@ Snuw Sbvapey, rd rds dpxads ailpetoGat 
kal ebObvey’ unde yap robrou xiptos dv 6 Sijuos SodAos Gy eln cal worékutos. 
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the result, he does not scruple to say that the people in 
Solon’s time conducted the audits, because the audit (e#6uva) 
grew out of the appeal (gears) to the Heliaea, not out of the 
guardianship and supervision of the Areopagus. 

The debt of Solon, as a law reformer, to his predecessors 
in the field has not been adequately recognized either by 
ancient historians and political theorists or by modern schol- 
ars. It seems to be felt that any such recognition detracts 
from Solon’s greatness. But changes in human institutions 
are due to evolution quite as much as to inspiration. Solon’s 
code was no exception. It did not spring from his brain like 
full-panoplied Athena from the brain of Zeus. An important 
part of it was a re-enactment of a section of Draco’s code— 
the homicide laws. His Heliaea was a rehabilitation and re- 
organization of the Homeric agora. Solon’s great merit lies 
in the fact that he adapted current practices and ancient 
institutions to his needs. His chief concern was to protect 
the people in their new economic and political freedom. The 
means he found to carry out his purpose were the right of 
appeal to an assembly of all citizens and freedom of prosecu- 
tion. Precedents for both were at hand. Appeals were not 
explicitly recognized as such in the earlier constitution; but 
the guardianship of the laws vested in the Areopagus and its 
right to take cognizance of the failure of the magistrates to 
observe the laws must in some instances have involved a 
reversal of a magisterial verdict by the Areopagus." If Aris- 
totle’s statement regarding the Areopagus in the Draconian 
system be accepted as a part of his code, dealing, as it does, 
with the judiciary rather than with constitutional matters, 
the way was opened for an appeal by anyone who had been 
wronged by a magistrate, either in his judicial or in his ad- 
ministrative capacity, provided the act complained of was 
contrary tolaw. And most “crooked decisions” are contrary 
to some law. Solon simply made the right of appeal explicit 
and extended it from the Areopagus to the assembly in pur- 
suance of his policy of “giving the people such a measure of 
privilege as sufficed them.” In the Heroic Age the commu- 


™ Cf. supra, p. 95. 
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nity, assembled in the agora, dealt effectively with individuals 
whose wrongful acts endangered the common safety. Such 
action was instinctive and spontaneous. There was no the- 
ory that certain types of wrongdoing are a menace to the 
community. But the germ of the idea was there. It is im- 
material who had the right to summon a public meeting in 
such cases. 

vov 5é tis OS Hryeupe ; riva xpew rocov ike 

ne vewy avodpav, h ot mpoyevéorepol elouy;* 
The most vigorous and forceful individual who knew the 
facts (6 Bovdduevos) would naturally be the prosecutor in 
these informal proceedings. 

Under the aristocracy that succeeded the heroic kingship, 
the Council of Elders—in Athens, the Areopagus—represent- 
ed the ruling class. It acted both in behalf of individuals 
and in behalf of the community when it fined and punished 
mévras Tous dkoopodvras. The virtual prosecutor of an offend- 
er before the Areopagus would be any member of the body 
who became aware of the wrongdoing. At first, an individual 
who might suffer by a wrongful act could not himself prose- 
cute the offender; he could achieve his purpose only by 
bringing the matter to the attention of a member of the 
Areopagus. It was not until the reforms of Draco that he 
was guaranteed the right to appear before the Areopagus and 
prosecute the magistrate who wronged him.’ 

At first there was no interference by the community in 
cases of homicide. It was not until the notion that the shed- 
ding of blood involved pollution that the state stepped in 
and protected its members by ascertaining who was guilty 
and by insisting upon purification or punishment. But trials 
for homicide still continued to be classed as private suits; 
only the relatives could prosecute. But once the murderer 
went into banishment, either voluntarily or as the result of 
the sentence of a court, any citizen (4 BovNduevos) could take 
action if he returned from exile unlawfully. The homicide 
had thus become a menace to the community. The state 
acted through the agency of the man who haled the exile 


* Homer Odyssey ii. 28-29. 7 Aristotle, Ath. Pol, iv. 4. 
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before a magistrate and secured his conviction for being 
unlawfully upon Attic soil. The exclusive rights of the rela- 
tives of the victim to prosecute lapsed. The exile was not 
tried as a murderer. He was guilty of a new offense against 
the community. But if, instead of haling the exile before 
the authorities, the citizen who recognized him extorted 
blackmail by threats or torture, quite a different situation 
arose. The exile, being polluted, could not go into court and 
collect the damages provided by law. If this provision of the 
Draconian code was to be enforced, obviously it must be 
done by 6 fovAduevos. Here are exact precedents for the 
étetvat 7@ Bovdouévw Of Solon.* These cases are on all fours 
with a type of case which Solon must have contemplated 
with some concern. How could the law against selling chil- 
dren or debtors into slavery be enforced? The adult victims, 
in whom alone, under the traditional practice, the right of 
action was vested, being deprived of their liberty, were un- 
able to secure redress. The parents of the children sold into 
slavery for debt, being parties to the wrong, would naturally 
refuse to appear in court as the legal representatives (xipuot) 
of the wronged children. Similarly the enslaved debtor, be- 
ing deprived of his liberty, was unable to institute legal pro- 
ceedings to regain his freedom. The natural solution was to 
follow the code of Draco and permit the intervention of a 
third party when the victim of a wrong was unable to take 
action in his own behalf. Solon was thoroughly familiar with 
the Draconian code, as is shown by his re-enactment of the 
homicide laws as part of his own code. Both Aristotle? and 
Plutarch? have stated the prescription of Solon permitting 
freedom of prosecution in a way that seems to limit its ap- 
plication to cases where some individual was injured. But 
there are laws attributed to Solon dealing with matters that 
affect the community without touching any particular indi- 
vidual. Men plotting the overthrow of the government 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 120 ff. 
2 Ath. Pol. ix. 1: treara 7d teivar rq Bovdopévy ripwpeiy trip ray ddtxouperwr. 


3 Solon, xviii: xal yap xAnybvros érépov xal Bracbivros # BAaBivros tty TQ 
dbuvayémy xai Bovrdopéivy ypadecGar roy ddtxotvra kal Sixerv. 
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wronged no particular individual. Their offense affected the 
entire community. Sumptuary laws also were aimed at 
practices that harmed the community only remotely and the 
individual citizen not at all.7 Without the volunteer prose- 
cutor these and similar laws could not have been enforced. 

Solon took steps to protect the constitution by making 
more explicit the traditional jurisdiction of the Areopagus 
over those accused of high treason in the broadest sense of 
the words. He specifically empowered the Areopagus to try 
those accused of plotting to overthrow the constitution.? 
This provision is called vouos eicayyedias. No one is injured 
more than another by the subversion of a constitution; the 
community itself is injured. Consequently the only available 
accuser is the volunteer representative of the community, 
6 Bovddpevos. Just as the right of appeal and freedom of pros- 
ecution afforded protection to the individual who was 
wronged, so the vouos elaayyedias secured the same benefits 
to the state by granting freedom of prosecution when its 
security was threatened by plots and violence. 

In a new constitution, which was not wholly acceptable 
to the classes from which the higher magistrates were drawn, 
it was desirable to take precautions to prevent them from 
destroying the new system by refusing to give effect to the 
laws. Solon attempted to deal with this danger by requiring 
the archons to take an oath not to transgress the laws, on 
pain of offering a golden statue.’ If any serious attempt was 
made to enforce such an oath, or rather to punish its trans- 
gression, the Areopagus alone was capable of doing it. It 
could act either on its own initiative or on complaint of any 
aggrieved citizen who claimed that the archon’s failure to 
observe a particular law had injured him. 

It is clear that Solon believed that the community might 

* [bid., xxi. 4-5. 

2 Ath. Pol. viii. 4: xal rods éxi xaradboe Tod Squou curcorapévous Expivev, SdAwvos 
Gévros véuov elocayyeNlas repl abtrav. 


3 Aristotle, op. cit., vii. Regarding the statue, cf. Sandys’ note. The oath 
in Aristotle’s day referred to bribes as well as to transgressions of the law: durbovary 
Sixalws A&ptey cai xard rods vdpous, kal SGpa uy AppecOat rijs dpxiis wena, xdy we 
AGBwor dviptavra dvabhoay xpvoory (ibid. lv. 5.) 
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be injured in the person of one of its members. Aristotle’ 
quotes him as saying, “I brought the people together” 
(ovviyyayov Sjyov). The word ovvéyw means more than to as- 
semble the people; it means rather that he organized the 
people into a political body with definite functions. An in- 
evitable and, from Solon’s viewpoint a desirable, result of 
such a rehabilitation of the old popular assembly would be 
the creation of a feeling of solidarity and mutual interde- 
pendence in the minds of the masses. The freedom of prose- 
cution afforded a means of expressing and encouraging this 
feeling. Solon’s conception of the rdéle of 6 Bovddpuevos ap- 
pears in a saying of his reported by Plutarch: ‘‘For the great- 
er security of the weak commons Solon gave a general lib- 
erty of indicting for an act of injury, ... . intending by 
this to accustom the citizens like members of the same body 
to resent and be sensible of one another’s injuries.”? He 
quotes as his authority, not Solon’s poetry, but his reply to 
one who asked him what kind of city was best. “That city is 
best,” said Solon, “in which those who are not wronged are 
as zealous in prosecuting and punishing wrongdoers as those 
who are wronged.” The simile of the body shows clearly 
that Solon was acting on the conviction that injuries inflicted 
upon individuals might be harmful to the community.3 The 
status of 6 BovNduevos under Solon’s law is that of a volunteer 
public prosecutor administering criminal law. Solon’s great 
service was not the introduction of a new device for admin- 
istering justice, but the formulation and application of 
a new principle, viz., that certain classes of offenses 
against individuals, which had hitherto been left to the 
victim to redress, were dangerous to the community and 
should be punished by someone acting for the community. 

The use of ypagn to designate a public, as distinguished 
from a private, suit (dikn) points to an earlier, or at least a 
different, employment of writing in connection with public 
suits. The practice of recording judgments and verdicts was 


t Ath. Pol. xii. 4. 2 Solon, xviii, Clough’s translation. 


3 Compare the fable told by Menenius Agrippa to the seceding Roman plebs 
(Livy 11. 32. 7). 
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introduced by the thesmothetae.' The amnesty law of Solon 
shows that in certain cases records of judicial decisions were 
kept. They included both private and public cases, viz., 
homicide and tyranny. Under the Solonian system of ap- 
peals it would seem necessary to have a record of all decisions, 
whether in public or in private suits. A court of appeal could 
not function satisfactorily without such records. In the mat- 
ter of recording judgments, then, no distinction between pub- 
lic and private suits can be drawn on the basis of the use of 
writing. A fundamental distinction between private and 
public suits is the appearance of a third party (6 Bovddpevos) 
in the latter. It is possible that this factor led to the require- 
ment of a written notation of public suits by the magistrates 
at their inception. The judgment in a civil suit involving 
only the two parties concerned as plaintiff and defendant 
might contain a sufficient record of all the pertinent facts; 
whereas in public suits, particularly in case of appeal, it 
might be highly desirable, if not necessary, to record the 
name of the prosecutor when the suit was instituted. Sucha 
preliminary notation by the magistrate might very well have 
served to attach the name ypag7 to a public suit.’ 

Aristotle’ reports the Solonian prescription allowing free- 
dom of prosecution in very general terms: ripwpety drep ray 
aduxounévwy. The words suggest acts of violence and punish- 
ment. Plutarch’s* examples of the wrongs Solon had 1n mind 
are far from enlightening. They all involve violence: xai 
yap wAnyévros érépou kai Biacbévros 4 BAaBEevros éEjv TQ Suvapévw 
kal BovAouérw ypadecbar tov dédixovvra Kal duwKev, dps bi- 
Covros Tov voyobérouv tovs mwoAltas @omwep évds wépous auvacoba- 
veoOar kal ovvadryety &ddAndots. It is doubtful if Plutarch 
had in mind specific forms of actions such as diy aixeias, 
dixn Braiwy, and dikn BA&Bns, and perhaps a criminal action 


™ Cf. supra, p. 85. 


2 Cf. Calhoun, Criminal Law, pp. 104 ff. Aristotle (4th. Pol. viii. 4) assumes 
the use of writing in recording judgments when he says that the Areopagus inflicted 
fines and paid them into the treasury without recording the charge (ob« éxv-ypdgovca 
THY xpdpacty). 


3 Ath. Pol. ix. 1. 4 Solon xviii. 5. 5 Calhoun, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 
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for assault, ypad? bBpews. Plutarch’ cites a law of Solon pro- 
viding a fine of 100 drachmas for the rape of a free woman: 
édv 5’ apraon tis éXevbépay yuvaika Kal Bidonrar, Cnuiay éxarov 
Spaxuas érateyv. The word Bidonrac suggests a dixn Braiwv’ 
which was used in cases of indecent assault upon either men 
or women or forcible seizure of a slave. For injuries to the 
person, redress was sought by means of a dixn aixeias,3 the 
ordinary action for assault. For damages to property, a 
Sixn BA&Bns* was available. The word wdnyérros suggests bod- 
ily injury, and B\aBévros may very well refer to damages 
to property. These are all civil (private) suits. The criminal 
action for assault was ypad7 bBpews. But this was available 
only in cases of “aggravated assault.’’ There must be proof 
of maliciousness and intent to bring shame and disgrace upon 
the victim.’ Whatever may have been the form of Solon’s 
prescription, the words 7@ BovAouévy must have appeared. 
This is obvious from the popular use of the words. Aristoph- 
anes in the Plutus® represents a sycophant as seeking to put 
his occupation on a high plane by describing himself as 
6 Bovdduevos, an essential agent in the administration of law. 
And the orator Hypereides,’ in making a plea for the right of 
advocates to appear on behalf of fellow-citizens, likens the 
service to that performed by Solon’s 6 Bovdduevos. One would 
expect such a well-known prescription to appear in the 
code in a form that would challenge attention, such as a 
separate law listing the offenses or giving a definition of the 
type of offense in which 6 Bovdduevos could act. But, as 
has been pointed out,® this would amount to giving a defini- 
tion of “crime,” a rather unlikely venture in the seventh 
century. The only alternative is a general prosecution clause 
in every law providing punishment for acts of commission 
or omission. 


t Solon, xxiii. Cf. Sondhaus, De Solonis legibus, p. 47. 
2 Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 637 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 643 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 652 ff. 


5 Aristotle Rhetoric i. 13. 10; cf. Kennedy, Demosthenes’ Orations, Il, 73; 
Lipsius, op. cit., p. 425. 
6 918. 7 Eux. 11. 8. ® Calhoun, op. cit., p. 75. 
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In Anglo-American law criminal proceedings are no bar to 
a civil suit in the same matter. In Athens a choice was al- 
lowed an injured party between a civil and a criminal remedy 
in some cases. Familiar examples are theft and assault. But 
the plaintiff could not avail himself of both remedies. Under 
the later practice the volunteer prosecutor must choose the 
ypagoh. And in the time of Solon, even if the public suit was 
not specifically designated ypagz, the situation could not have 
been materially different. Action by a volunteer would serve 
to extinguish the victim’s right of action. In the Meidias 
case, Demosthenes had a choice between a civil suit (di«y 
aixelas) and a criminal action (ypad1 bBpews). He chose the 
latter and acted in behalf of the community just as any 
volunteer prosecutor might have done. In some few cases the 
intervention of the volunteer accuser involved the loss of the 
right of the victim to collect damages. But as Demosthenes’ 
observes, ‘‘the lawgiver considered that the aggressor injured 
the state as well as the insulted party, and that the punish- 
ment was a sufficient compensation to the sufferer.” 

Solon was responsible for an important innovation in the 
official use of oaths in litigation. When neither parole nor 
documentary evidence was available, the magistrate was 
empowered to administer oaths to both parties. dofacrai- 
KpiTai e€iow ot drayryywoKovTes TOTEpOS ELOPKEL TMV KpLVOLevwY. 
KeXever yap Zodwy tov éyKadovpevoy, érecdav pnTe oupPddr\aLa 
éxn wnTe waprupas, duvivar, kal rov elOdvovra 5é dpuoiws.? This 
law has given rise to much discussion. The word xedevet 
in the version given by the lexicographer seems to indicate 
that doth parties must take the oath. And a similar im- 
pression is conveyed by the general tenor of the definition. 
On the assumption that both parties were sworn, Rohde? 
advanced the theory that the oaths were not juristic but 
religious. The intention of the lawgiver was to insure divine 
punishment for those who escaped human punishment. An 
obvious objection to this view is that it does not explain 


™ xxi. 45, Kennedy’s translation. 
2 Lextca Segueriana, Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 1, 242. 
3 Psyche, I, 268, n. 2. 
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why the oaths were restricted to cases in which there was 
no evidence.’ Hirzel? advances his theory on the basic con- 
tention that .in the absence of evidence the parties are the 
only source of information. Being naturally prejudiced wit- 
nesses, they were sworn so that they might have impressed 
upon them the necessity of being careful to tell the truth in 
answer to the magistrate’s questions. An objection to this 
view is that it emphasizes too much the réle of parties as 
witnesses. In later practice a party was not permitted to 
give testimony in his own behalf. Two types of party oath 
were in use before the legislation of Solon—the solemn oaths 
sworn by both parties in homicide trials and the ancient 
evidentiary oath.4 The latter was originally voluntary and 
extra-judicial. It was an exculpatory oath offered by, or 
tendered to, an accused person. Eventually someone con- 
ceived the idea of allowing the plaintiff the opportunity of 
taking an evidentiary oath also. Plato ascribes this change 
to the mythical Rhadamanthus. Observing that the men of 
his day manifestly believed in the gods, he conceived the 
idea of making the gods rather than men the judges of cases 
in the following manner: “Tendering an oath to the litigants 
regarding the matters at issue in each case he secured a 
‘speedy and reliable verdict.”5 The method of Rhadaman- 
thus was simple. He gave both parties the opportunity of 


* Gilbert, Bettrdge, p. 466; Hirzel, Der Eid, p. 128, n. 2. 


2 “Daher wird auch Solon in den Fallen, in welchen keine Documente vorhan- 
den waren, beide Parteien haben schwGren lassen, damit sie in ihren Aussagen tiber 
den Thatbestand desto sorgsamer waren und nur genau so viel sagten, als sie dariiber 
zu wissen glaubten; die Aussagen der Parteien vertraten in solchen Fallen gewisser- 
massen die der Zeugen und auch thre Vereidigung mag deshalb demselben Zweck 
gedient haben wie die von Zeugen.” Sondhaus (op. cit., p. 58) agrees with Hirzel. 

3 These oaths have every appearance of being very ancient, though they are 
not mentioned in the fifth-century fragment of Draco’s code. Cf. Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities, p. 386; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 833. 

4For the history of the evidentiary oath, see Gertrude Smith, “The Eviden- 
tiary Oath and Oathhelpers,” The Administration of Justice from Hesiod to Solon, 
Pp. 55 ff. 

5 Plato Laws, 9484. The words d:d0is . . . . Spxov rots duguoBnrodew do not 
mean ‘“‘made the two parties take an oath” (Jowett) or “administered an oath” 
(Bury). 
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taking the oath, being confident that one would refuse 
through fear of divine vengeance. The other would take the 
oath and win the case. 

But in the sixth century the matter could not be quite so 
simple. There were always some men ready to perjure them- 
selves, but it is only reasonable to suppose that a considerable 
number of litigants, when faced with the issue, would shrink 
from taking a false oath. The justification for the law of 
Solon was the reasonable expectation that in a considerable 
number of cases a just verdict could be based upon the refusal 
of one of the litigants to take the oath. If both took the 
oath, the case would be in no wise prejudiced, and the mag- 
istrate would have the advantage of observing the demeanor 
of the litigants under the ordeal of taking an oath. Without 
a copy of the law or any indication of the content of the 
oath, it is difficult to discover the nature and purpose of the 
law. It would be extremely helpful to know, for example, 
whether the litigants were required to swear that they had 
told the truth in their pleadings or that in their answers to 
questions during the progress of the inquiry they would tell 
the “whole truth and nothing but the truth,” as Hirzel be- 
lieved. But it seems better to interpret the law as an at- 
tempt on the part of Solon to advance the administration of 
justice by authorizing the magistrate to administer an evi- 
dentiary oath, which up to his time could be employed only 
by consent of both parties, and to base his verdict upon it. 
Thus interpreted, Solon’s experiment is an important step 
in the development of the evidentiary oath into the regular 
party oath in fifth- and fourth-century practice. Antiphon’s" 
use of the word dofagrai shows that they are not special 
judges. The magistrates, instead of being “judges of the 
evidence” (é:kaorai rv paptipwy), became “‘surmisers of the 
truth” (Sogacral rv ddnOdv). 

Out of Solon’s use of the evidentiary oath in time grew 
the preliminary party oaths of later developed practice. 
Each party, in every case without regard to the evidence in 
the case, swore to the truth of his pleadings. Various opin- 


TV. 94. 
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ions regarding the purpose and significance of these prelimi- 
nary oaths have been expressed.' Plato is quite outspoken 
in his condemnation of a practice that forced one-half of the 
litigants of Athens to take a false oath. In the Laws? he 
proposed that all party oaths be abolished. “Since men’s 
opinions about the gods have changed the laws ought to be 
changed.” The most reasonable view seems to be that the 
party oath introduced by Solon for a certain type of case was 
extended to include all cases alike in the hope that it might 
act as a check upon the prosecution of unfounded claims and 
charges. In this connection a fragment of Sophocles? has 
been aptly quoted: 
Spxou 6€ wpoorebevros EmTipedeoTEepa 


Wux? karéotn’ dtooa yap dvAdaocerar 
didrwy te peur Kelis Beo’s duapraverv. 


In the end the party oath became a mere formality analogous 
to the plea of “not guilty” in a modern court.‘ 

The right of appeal and freedom of prosecution were well 
calculated to insure the punishment of offenders. The rich 
and the powerful could not hope to escape prosecution by 
bribing or threatening their victims. Any citizen could take 
the initiative and prosecute them. Neither could they escape 
conviction by collusion with a magistrate in sympathy with 
the upper classes, for the case could be appealed to a numer- 
ous body where the members of the demos predominated. 
Thus the masses had in their own hands adequate means 
of securing justice for one of their number against powerful 
wrongdoers, or magistrates who. gave “crooked decisions.”’ 
Any citizen was a potential prosecutor, and every citizen 
was a member of the court of appeal. In the absence of 
records of litigation under the Solonian system, it is difficult 


* Cf. Meyer, Schoemann, Lipsius, Der attische Process, p. 889; Gilbert, Bettrage, 
pp. 464 ff.; Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 833. Party oaths are found elsewhere in 
Greece. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 466, n. 2, for specific instances. 


2 984d. 3 Frag. 431 (Nauck), cited by Hirzel, of. cit., p. 134, n. 4. 


4 It should be remembered that in a number of cases where the issues are com- 
plicated or the interpretation and application of a law is involved, opposing claims 
may be quite properly urged without any dishonest purpose. In such cases a litigant 
is not really forsworn. Cf. Philippi, Der Areopag, p. 92. 
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to get even an approximate idea of the proportion of cases 
appealed. Plutarch’ says in effect that there were relatively 
few appeals. “In the beginning the participation of the lower 
class in the administration of justice was of no account, but 
afterwards it proved to be of the greatest importance, for the 
majority of disputes came before the dicasts.”’ Plutarch is 
obviously referring to the later period when he says that 
the dicasts tried the most of the cases. But his next state- 
ment? is confusing. He connects this great activity of the 
dicasts with the provision for appeals from the decisions of 
magistrates. This is true only in the sense that Solon’s meas- 
ure was the first step in a constitutional development that 
resulted in complete popular control of the courts. In itself 
it was of relatively little moment, but it was the beginning 
of great things. 

Aristotle’s comment on the effect of the right of appeal is 
less explicit. “It is by means of this [the institution of the 
appeal to the law court, éeois], they say, that the masses 
have gained strength [ioxvxéva.| most of all, since, when the 
democracy is master of the ballot it is master of the constitu- 
tion.” The use of the perfect tense (ioxvxévar) shows that 
he is referring to the results of Solon’s prescription as ex- 
hibited in the fourth-century constitution. Some misappre- 
hension of the situation in the time of Solon has resulted 
from Aristotle’s discussion of the alleged obscurity of his laws. 
“Moreover, since the laws were not drawn up in simple and 
explicit terms, disputes inevitably occurred and the courts 
had to decide in every matter, whether public or private.’’3 
Here, again, Aristotle has in view not the situation under 
the Solonian constitution but the conditions in the fifth and 
fourth centuries, when the masses (ré rA#O0s) controlled the 
government. He makes this clear immediately. In reject- 

* Solon, xviii. Cf. Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 77. 

2 Loc. cit.: kat yap ca rats &pxais erate xplveav, duolws xai wepi exelywy eis 7d 
dtxaotnpioy epéces ESwke Tots BovAopevots. 


3 Ath. Pol. ix. 1; Plutarch Solon, xviii: Aéyerat 52 xai rods vduous doadéorepov 
yeawas xal roddds dyredfves Exovras abffca: thy Tay duxacrynplaw loxbv uh 
duvayévous yap brd Tay vouwy dtadvOfvac wepi av duepépovro ovvéBarvev del detoPar 
dixacray kal way &yew dudisByrnua wpds éxeivous, Tpdrov Tiva Tov vouwv Kuplous Svras. 
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ing the view that ‘Solon deliberately made the laws indefi- 
nite in order that the final decision might be in the hands 
of the people,” he observes, “we must judge his intentions, 
not from the actual results in the present day, but from the 
general tenor of the rest of his legislation.”* Moreover, the 
plain implication of Aristotle’s statement that the courts 
had to decide in every matter, whether public or private, is 
to the same effect. It 1s to be observed that there is no ref- 
erence to the intervention of the magistrates in the process. 
And yet they must have settled a number of the disputes 
that arose from a failure to understand the laws. One of 
the reasons why Solon left Athens was to escape the impor- 
tunities of citizens who came to criticize or to ask questions,’ 
“for he did not think it right that he should stay and inter- 
pret the laws.” No magistrate could interpret the laws with 
the same authority as the legislator himself; but a number 
of honest men must have had their difficulties cleared up 
satisfactorily by the magistrates whose business it was to try 
to understand and apply the law. The constant recourse to 
private arbitration in all periods and the efficiency of the 
public arbitrators instituted at the end of the fifth century 
would seem to indicate that the Solonian magistrates must 
have satisfied a considerable number of litigants and achieved 
final settlements. Aristotle’s failure to mention the magis- 
trates in this connection shows that he is referring to the 
time when they had ceased to give final judgment and merely 
prepared cases for trial. 

There are other considerations that support the conclu- 
sions drawn from Aristotle and Plutarch regarding the in- 
frequency of appeals. Each litigant was normally required to 
present his own case.’ This was not serious in a magistrate’s 

1 Ath. Pol. 1x. 2: ob yap Slxacoy & Trav viv yeyvopevww GAN ex ris &AAnS 
woNtTelas Oewpety Thy éxelvov BobrAnNow. 

4 Tbid., xi. 

3 For the evidence for the fifty-century practice, compare Quintilian ii. 15. 30. 
The rule requiring each litigant to handle his own case is generally believed to have 
been in force in the time of Solon. This is a reasonable view. The rule is a survival 
from a time when a man had to rely upon himself. If a blow was to be struck or a 


word said in his defense, he himself had to act. Friends might aid, but he had to 
take the initiative. 
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court, but many a litigant must have shrunk from appearing 
before the Heliaea. The average Athenian citizen had no 
experience in public speaking. Oratory as an art was un- 
known. He could not learn to speak except in the hard school 
of experience. Even in the later period when all the resources 
of formal rhetoric were available, many a litigant found the 
appearance before a dicastery to be an ordeal. The average 
citizen would need a strong incentive to induce him to carry 
an appeal to a mass meeting of his fellow-citizens. Normally, 
only the conviction that he had been the victim of gross in- 
justice would be a sufficient inducement. 

There was, it seems, a provision that in certain criminal 
cases an unsuccessful appeal might bring a larger penalty. 
A client of Lysias™ cites a law of Solon which empowered 
the Heliaea to inflict an additional penalty of confinement 
in the stocks for five days. The nature of the offense is not 
specified, but from a passage in Demosthenes? it may be 
inferred that it was larceny. As the Heliaea had no original 
jurisdiction in the Solonian system, the case must have come 
before it by way of appeal. In the time of the orators, ap- 
peals to the heliastic courts from the decision of a deme as- 
sembly in a citizenship case were discouraged by a provision 
that the unsuccessful appellant be sold as a slave.3 Similarly, 
appeals from the finding of an auditing committee to the 
deme assembly were discouraged by the imposition of an 
additional penalty in case of failure.* Modern legal systems 
have similar provisions. The English court of appeal in crim- 
inal cases is empowered to increase the penalty if it confirms 
the verdict of the lower court. 

Civil suits could not be treated in this fashion. There 
is no indication that the practice of imposing a penalty for 

Tx, 16: dedéobar 8’ by ri wodoxdxxy Hukpas wévre tov xéda, édy xpooriphon 
4 jAtala. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, |, 60, takes a different view. He thinks 
that when a magistrate imposed a penalty beyond a specified limit, he must refer 


his verdict to a popular court. This, Wilamowitz regards as one aspect of épeots 
els Sexacriprov. 


2 Demosthenes xxiv. 105. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 440, n. 79; CAH, IV, 56. 
3 Isaeus, xii. 
4 Haussoullier, La vie municipale en Attique, pp. 80 ff. 
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failure to obtain a fifth part of the votes goes back to Solon. 
In general, it would be natural for litigants to venture upon 
an appeal only where the issue involved a considerable sum 
of money or was likely to arouse popular interest. Such are 
cases involving estates and heiresses.’ 

1 Cf, Aristotle, op. cit., ix. 2: Ext 5t xal 51a 7d yw) yeypd@Ba rods voyous dxdds 
pnde cadas, GAN’ dowep d wepi rv kAjpwv kai érixAjpwv, dvayKn TodAAds duis Bnrhoes 


yiyvecbat xal rdvra BpaBebew al ra xowd cal rd ta rd Stxaornjpioyv. Cf. Aristoph- 
anes Wasps, 583 ff. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RULE OF THE PEISISTRATIDAE 


The materials for reconstructing the history of the period 
between Solon and Peisistratus are very meager." Party 
struggles broke out afresh in the fifth year after the archon- 
ship of Solon. The archonship was the bone of contention. 
In two different years no archon was elected. They are 
known as years of “anarchia.””» Then Damasias made a bid 
for tyranny by continuing to hold the archonship for one 
year and two months beyond his term of office. This threat 
of tyranny brought a compromise whereby five eupatrids, 
three georgoi, and two demiurgoi were elected archons.? This 
compromise involved at least a partial modification of the 
Solonian classification. The citizens were distributed on the 
basis, not of wealth, but of birth or occupation. The im- 
poverished eupatrid who had fallen into the third class was 
enabled to resume his place among the nobles. The change in 
terminology merely indicates the political realignment. Three 
parties grew up. They were composed of (a) those who were 
satisfied with the Solonian constitution, (4) those who wished 
the pre-Solonian aristocracy to be restored and strengthened, 
and (c) those who thought Solon had not gone far enough in 
meeting the desires of the masses. Their main interest was 
economic rather than political, but 1t was only by political 
action that their desires could be realized. 

The time was ripe for tyranny. Solon had been criticized 
by the masses (oAXoi kai @addou)? for not availing himself 
of the opportunity of making himself tyrant as others had 


t Aristotle, 4th. Pol., xiii. 


2 Different theories have been advanced to explain the ten archons. Busolt 
(Geschichte, II, 302) thinks seven thesmothetae were elected. Adcock in CAH, 
IV, 60, says: “The most natural assumption is that these ten archons were chosen 
ZF govern in turn during the ten months that remained of Damasias’ last year of 
office.” 


3 Plutarch Solon, xv. 
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done, notably in Euboea and Mytilene.* The lower classes 
favored tyranny because they saw in it some prospect of 
protection against the aristocracy. Cylon had failed because 
he aroused no enthusiasm in the masses. But Solon had 
shown what a strong man could achieve in the interests of 
the submerged masses. Perhaps Damasias was able to hold 
the archonship as representative of the radical element in 
the population. At any rate Peisistratus gained the tyranny 
with the backing of the common people. Democracy was 
progressing. The assembly which voted Peisistratus a body- 
guard was still a vital part of the constitution.’ 

On the whole the Solonian laws and constitution re- 
mained. Peisistratus kept the form of the constitution and 
professed to administer the laws. When the tyrants were 
finally driven out, after fifty years, the laws had still suffi- 
cient vitality to be again put in force. 

It is not known how the system of Solon fared during the 
period of anarchy and strife. The judicial reforms of Solon 
were not fundamental. He did not institute a new judiciary; 
he simply permitted freedom of prosecution and appeal. Jus- 
tice could be administered as before without appeal and with- 
out the intervention of 6 Bovdduevos. The excellence of his re- 
forms lay in the fact that the mere possibility of an appeal 
acted as a warning to the magistrate. The voluntary prose- 
cutor was an alternative. If the victim of a wrong himself 
acted, there was no need of the intervention of another. The 
popular assembly did continue to be an active body, as the 
part it played in connection with Peisistratus shows. It lis- 
tened to his appeal for personal protection and gave him a 
bodyguard. In the years of anarchy the administration of 
justice must have been partially suspended. But the Athe- 
nian habit of resorting to arbitration would enable them to 
deal with pressing matters. The prestige and experience of 
the Areopagus no doubt enabled that body to carry the state 
through the periods of anarchy and disturbing party strug- 
gles. It may be this period that Aristotle had in mind when 
he said of the Areopagus: xal ré re &\Na Td wAEioTa Kal Td 


t CAH, IV, 57; Plutarch, op. cit., xiv. 2 Ath. Pol. xiv. 1. 
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péyiora TOY TodTiKay duerjpe.? As the Areopagus is active as a 
homicide court under Peisistratus, it must have been active 
in the previous period. 

Peisistratus seized the government of Athens by force 
(561-60 B.c.), but chose to rule “‘constitutionally”’ (zodu7ixds) 
rather than “despotically’’? (rupavmxds). He took care, how- 
ever, that the chief offices should be held by his relatives and 
adherents,’ and adopted measures to keep the people busy 
and contented “in order that they might have neither the 
desire nor the leisure to attend to public affairs.” According 
to Greek notions, “‘public affairs” (ra xowd) included the ad- 
ministration of justice. No tyrant, be he never so inclined 
to govern “according to the established laws,” could safe- 
ly permit a popular assembly to review the decisions of 
magistrates who represented him rather than the people. 
He could easily dispense with judicial sessions of the Heliaea 
by withdrawing the right of appeal and restoring to the 
magistrates whom he controlled the power “‘to decide cases 
finally on their own authority.”4 He ran little risk in allow- 
ing magistrates and judicial officers who were practically 
his own appointees to administer justice. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that he strengthened the hands of the mag- 
istrates to offset the opposition of the Areopagus, which 
was the center of hostility.s It is quite possible that Peisis- 
tratus in the interests of the people from whom he drew 
considerable support, himself informally reviewed verdicts 
that worked injustice. The knowledge that Peisistratus kept 
in touch with their official acts, whether administrative or 
judicial, would have a salutary effect upon the magistrates. 
The vicissitudes of Peisistratus’ career as tyrant show that 
there was constant need of the utmost vigilance on his part. 
His interest in the administration of justice is shown by his 
habit of going about the country districts “settling disputes”: 
kat abros é&jec rodXakts els TV Ywpay, émioxoTav Kai dradiwy Tous 
dtadepopévous.6 The words d:adiwy rovs dtadepouévous at once 


1 [bid., viii. 4. 4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. ii. 5. 
2 [bid., xvi. 2. 5 Calhoun, Criminal Law, p. 96. 
3 Thucydides vi. 54. © Aristotle 4th. Pol. xvi. 5. 
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suggest arbitration. Naturally he would first endeavor to 
compose quarrels and disputes before rendering a verdict on 
the merits of the case and enforcing it by his authority as 
tyrant. His experiences on these occasions no doubt sug- 
gested to him the idea of furthering his policy of keeping the 
people on their farms by appointing justices to go on circuit 
throughout the village communities.* The cases that came be- 
fore them were mainly civil, as the words rods d:adepopévous 
would seem to indicate. These d:xacrai xara dqyous, as they 
were called, were, like Peisistratus himself, primarily arbitra- 
tors, authorized to give a binding verdict if they failed to ef- 
fect a friendly compromise. Their number is unknown. When 
they were restored in 453-452 B.c. they numbered thirty be- 
cause of their connection with the trittyes. Peisistratus thus 
has the credit for anticipating one of the most admirable 
features of the Athenian legal system of the fourth century— 
public arbitration.’ 

De Sanctis refuses to accept Aristotle’s statement that 
Peisistratus established the rural justices. The objection 
that they could not have been described as xara dqpous at 
this time is of little weight, for, although the demes were 
not treated as distinct political units until the reforms of 
Cleisthenes, they were ancient divisions, more ancient than 
the naucrariae. To his further objection that it 1s not easy 
to understand why Cleisthenes should have abolished them, 
It is sufficient to reply that 1t was only natural to dispense 
with an innovation of a hated régime, particularly when the 
new system encouraged the citizens to resort to the city 
rather than stay on their farms. His final objection is: 

Finalmente perché quanto la loro istituzione era opportuna nelle eta 
di Pericle, altrettanto era di superfluo nell’ eta di Pisistrato quando ai 


tesmoteti non mancava il tempo di attendere alle cause rurali, non avendo 
ancora avuto il carico d’istruire tutti i processi di Stato carpiti all’ Areo- 


pago.3 
t Ibid. Cornelius (Die Tyrannis in Athen, p. 53) believes that the Demenrichter 
replaced some type of rural court which had been in the hands of the nobility. 


2 Infra, p. 348. 


3 Storia della reppublica Ateniese, ‘p. 313. Cf. also’ De Sanctis’ review of Cal- 
houn’s Criminal Law, in Rivista di Filologia, N.S., V1, 149 ff. 
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It is quite true that so far as the legal situation was con- 
cerned, the new judges may not have been needed until the 
period when the reorganization of the Areopagus threw addi- 
tional burdens on the dicasteries. But the policy of Peisistra- 
tus was determined by political, not judicial, considerations. 

The Areopagus continued to function as a homicide court 
under the tyrants. Peisistratus himself was summoned be- 
fore it on a charge of murder. The prosecutor failed to appear, 
and the case was dropped.' The Areopagus was the chief 
criminal court in the Solonian constitution. It “‘corrected of- 
fenders, having full powers to inflict either fines or personal 
punishment.”” The Areopagus had authority also under the 
vouos elaayyedias to try those charged with “plotting the 
overthrow of the state’? (robs émi xaradtoe Tov dnyuov 
ouvctapévous). By a liberal, not to say cynical, construc- 
tion of this law, the tyrant may have invoked it to protect 
himself against his political foes if the Areopagus was agree- 
able. Within a few years he might hope by the addition 
annually of nine ex-archons, favorable to himself, to possess 
in the Areopagus a willing instrument. Within a period of 
twenty years ‘“‘the personnel of the court would be quite 
changed.” But long before a complete change in personnel 
came about, the tyrant would find the Areopagus manage- 
able. The annual addition of nine adherents—ex-archons— 
would soon overcome the opposition of a numerical majority. 
But the history of the earlier struggles between the tyrant 
and his foes shows that the Areopagus neither did nor could 
aid him effectively. After five years he was ousted by a com- 
bination of the parties of the Plain and the Coast. Almost 
immediately he was enabled to return by effecting an ar- 
rangement with Megacles, the leader of the Coast party. 
But his second tenure of the tyranny was short-lived. With- 
in the year he was driven out, and it was not until after the 
lapse of ten years that he was able to defeat his foes decisively 
and establish firmly his power by his victory at Pallene.‘ 


* Aristotle 4th. Pol. xvi. 8. 
2 [bid., vill. 4. 
3S. B. Smith, op. cit., p. 114, n. 39. 4 Bury, History of Greece, pp. 192 ff. 
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It was during this period, if at all, that the Areopagus became 
subservient to the interests of the tyrant. 

For the ordinary administration of criminal law, magis- 
trates, such as the thesmothetae and the Eleven, were avail- 
able. Aristotle says that Peisistratus was rots duaprdvovor 
ovyyvwporixds.” This may mean that he interfered in the ordi- 
nary administration of justice to mitigate or reverse the 
verdicts of the magistrates either in the way of appeals or by 
the exercise of executive clemency. But it may also refer to 
a more direct and personal participation in proceedings 
against plotters who were seeking to overthrow the tyranny. 
Hippias himself took part in the interrogation of Aristo- 
geiton, who slew Hipparchus. The object of the interroga- 
tion and torture was to secure the names of accomplices. 
Just how it was intended to dispose of Aristogeiton is not 
known, for Hippias slew him with his own hand in a moment 
of exasperation.? Aristogeiton and his accomplices, if any, 
could have been tried for murder by the Areopagus, but it 
seems more likely that the tyrants dealt with enemies who 
attempted violence, in summary fashion, perhaps through the 
agency of the Eleven.’ It may be that the charge of murder 
against Peisistratus was due to his participation in the in- 
formal trial and execution of an enemy who had made an 
attempt on his life or engaged in a political conspiracy.‘ 


t Aristotle 4th. Pol. xvi. 2. 2 Tbid., xviii. 6. 


3 Many citizens were slain or banished in the last years of the tyranny. See 
Aristotle 4th. Pol. xix. 1. 


4Lysias, xii, tried to fasten upon Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, re- 
sponsibility for the murder of his brother Polemarchus, whom he had personally 
arrested. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE JUDICIAL REFORMS OF CLEISTHENES 


The reforms of Cleisthenes belong to the period between 
the expulsion of the tyrants and the final defeat of Persia 
(510-480). The tyrants were not driven out of Athens by a 
popular uprising but by Spartan intervention. The exiled Alc- 
maeonids, failing in their attempts to expel the Peisistratidae 
forcibly, contrived to enlist the aid of the Spartans by brib- 
ing the oracle, as their enemies claimed.’ The masses had 
not found the rule of Peisistratus irksome. It was, indeed, 
an era of peace and prosperity. “Hence,” says Aristotle, 
“the tyranny of Peisistratus was often spoken of proverbially 
as the age of Cronus,” i.e., the golden age.? But in after 
years, in a spirit of national pride, the Athenian populace 
ignored the services of Sparta, and made national heroes out 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who had slain Hipparchus, 
one of the Peisistratidae, for purely personal reasons. The 
partisan feud of the Alcmaeonids with the Peisistratidae was 
treated as an episode in the national struggle for liberty. 
Witness the popularity of the Leipsydrium drinking-song, 
which was second only in popular favor to the famous Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton song. In this atmosphere the popu- 
lar notions of the work of the Alemaeonid, Cleisthenes, were 
likely to be divergent. According to a widespread view, he 
did little more than restore the constitution of Solon.3 Others 


' Aristotle 4th. Pol., xix. Cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 322 ff. 


2 Ath. Pol. xvi. 7: ‘O éxt Kpdvov Bios. Although the rule of the sons of Peisistra- 
tus became much harsher, yet it did not lead to a popular uprising. Hippias’ pro- 
posed fortification of Munychia as a place of refuge shows that he feared an uprising 
(tbid., xix). 


3Isocrates vil. 16: Evploxw yap ratrny pévny dy yevouévyy xal rdv peddOvTwr 
kuvdbywy drorporiy kal tov xapdvtwy xax@y draddayny, fv Wedjowuer éxelvny rv 
Snuoxparlay dvadafety, qv Dddwy udev 6 Snuorinwraros yerdpevos gvopobérnae, KNecoPerns 
8’ 6 rods rupdyvous exBadrdv kal rdv Siuov xarayayav wad EE dpxiis KaTéoTnoer. 
Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxii. 1: xai yap ovvéByn robs piv Ddrwvos vdyous ddavioa: rv 
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regard him as the virtual founder of democracy.' There is an 
element of truth in both of these views. 

Upon the overthrow of the tyranny, the nobles expected a 
restoration, not of the Solonian system, but of the pre- 
Solonian aristocracy. It was doubtless with this expecta- 
tion that Cleomenes, the Spartan king, had intervened.’ But 
the old political strife was renewed. Two main factions ap- 
peared. Isagoras was the leader of those nobles who had 
made terms with the tyrants. His opponent was Cleisthenes. 
At first 1t was a struggle for leadership. Isagoras proved the 
stronger, and with the support of the political clubs gained 
the archonship which was still the chief bone of contention 
between political factions. Cleisthenes, though the grandson 
of a tyrant of Sicyon, was an Alcmaeonid. Throughout the 
vicissitudes of their political fortunes this family’ had been 
more or less friendly to the masses. On this occasion Cleis- 
thenes boldly appealed to the people. The time was well 
suited for such an appeal. On the expulsion of the tyrants 
there had been a revision of the list of citizens, aimed par- 
ticularly at those adherents of the Peisistratidae who had 
gained citizenship through favor of the tyrants.3 Many had 
been disfranchised. To these and others, Cleisthenes offered 
full participation in the counsels and activities of the state. 
This maneuver committed him to a program of democratic 
reform, both to satisfy the aspirations of the masses and to 
secure his own leadership. 

With the backing of the people he easily gained the upper 


rupavvlbéa bid 7d ph xphoGar, xat[vlovs 5° &Adous Oetvar rov Kyerobevn, croxatdpevoy 
Tov wAnGous ..... 

Aristotle Pol. 12730. 35 ff.: Dédwva 8’ eror wey olovras vouobérny yeverGar orov- 
Satoy’ édd:yapxlay re yap xaradioa Alay Exparoy obcayp kai dovdelovra rév djjov watcoat 
kal dnuoxparlay Karacrijca: Thy raTpLOV. 

t Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxix. 3: rods xazplous vdpous obs KNerobevns Lnxev bre xablorn 
Thy Snuoxpariay. 

2 For the triumph and the reforms of Cleisthenes the chief sources are Herodotus 
v. 66, 69-70, 71-73; and Aristotle 4h. Pol., xx-xxi. In the main, Aristotle follows 
Herodotus. 

3 Walker, CAH, IV, 145-46. Cf. Aristotle 4h. Pol. xiii. 5: onyetov 3’, Sre pera 
riy [r&v] rupdyvwr xaradvow éxolnoay dayndiopdr, &s TOANGY KoLvwrobyTuY THs TON- 
relas of xpoonov. 
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hand and put through some reforms, including the reorgan- 
ization of the citizens into ten, instead of four, tribes, with a 
Senate of Five Hundred. Isagoras had recourse to Spartan 
aid. At his suggestion the Spartans revived the pollution 
charge against the Alcmaeonidae. For the moment Isagoras 
was successful. Cleisthenes and 700 heads of houses were 
banished. But the attempt of the Spartan king to set up an 
oligarchy of 300 was resisted by the senate and the people. 
The Spartans and their Athenian supporters took refuge in 
the Acropolis. Within three days they were forced to sur- 
render. Aristotle’s account differs from that of Herodotus, 
in the order of the events. According to Herodotus, Cleis- 
thenes proceeded at once to introduce his reforms; but Aris- 
totle seems to say that Cleisthenes put through no reforms 
until the Spartans were forced out of the city three years 
after the expulsion of the tyrants.* In some respects Herodo- 
tus’ account is preferable. It explains the resistance and the 
identity of the senate. If the Senate of Five Hundred was 
already organized, its resistance to Cleomenes is easily un- 
derstood. Moreover, it is difficult to account for opposition 
from the old Solonian Senate of Four Hundred.? 

There is some doubt in regard to the status or official 
position of Cleisthenes. Some scholars believe that the as- 
sembly conferred upon him extraordinary legislative powers 
like those of Solon.3 Certain expressions of Aristotle are 
quoted in support of this view, though Aristotle’ expressly 

™De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 329, n. 2, following Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 
(2d ed.), 1, 399, n. 1; Ehrenberg, “Kleisthenes und das Archontat,” Klio, XIX, 
106 ff. Walker, op. cét., IV, 139-40, prefers the account of Aristotle and identifies 
the senate (4th. Pol. xx. 3) as the Solonian Senate of Four Hundred. Cloché 
(“La boulé d’Athénes en 508-507 avant J.-C.,” Rev. d. études grecques, XX XVII 


[1924], 1 ff.) firmly supports the theory that it was the Solonian Senate of Four 
Hundred. 


2 Walker (op. cit., p. 140, n. 1) suggests the hypothesis that the council was the 
Areopagus. But Isagoras would never have consented to the dissolution of the 
Areopagus (4th. Pol. xx. 3). For the importance of the boulé in Cleisthenes’ scheme 
cf. infra, p. 342. 

3 Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 869, n. 5. 


4 Ath. Pol. xx. 4; xxi. 1: xat[y]ovs 5’ &AXous Getvar rov KreroOivn croxafduevoy 
Tob xAnOous; XXiX. 3: Tods rarplous vopous ods KNecoBevns Snxev. 
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says that he was jyeudy xal rod dyuov mpoorarns. He was 
never even an archon." In one important respect the reforms 
associated with the name of Cleisthenes differ from those of 
other extraordinary legislators. The work was not accom- 
plished at one stroke, so to speak, but extended over a period 
of years. Thus ostracism, the oath of the boulé, and the 
Board of the Ten Generals were introduced several years 
after the reorganization of the tribes. In view of this feature 
of Cleisthenes’ work, Beloch? suggests that he was the leading 
member of a legislative commission. According to his view, 
it is too late for plenipotentiary lawgivers; they belong to a 
more primitive stage of political development. Later revolu- 
tions were regularly followed by legislative commissions. But 
a much better parallel to Cleisthenes’ reforms is, not the 
formal legislative commissions of the revolutions in 411 and 
404 B.c., but the reformers, led or inspired by Ephialtes, who 
in his struggle against the Areopagus initiated a period of 
democratic development. Cleisthenes, like Ephialtes, seems 
to have disappeared from public life very soon after the 
movement was initiated,3 and others carried on his work by 
legislation calculated to give effect to the aspirations of a 
people that had been singularly successful, not only in getting 
rid of the tyrants, but in escaping from the tutelage of Sparta 
and in defeating the Persians single handed. It was a period 
of rapid evolution.4 No legislative commission, no individual 
legislator appointed immediately after the expulsion of the 
tyrants, could have served the purpose. 

Cleisthenes was not a political reformer by conviction, like 
Solon, but merely a shrewd politician who aimed at securing 
the good will of the populace (croxafépuevov rod rAHBous). Like 

t De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 229, n. 2. Compare Ehrenberg, (op. ci#., p. 107), who 


thinks it possible that Cleisthenes was archon in 509-508 B.c. Wilamowitz (Aristo- 
teles und: Athen, 1, 6) suggests 508-507 as the archonship of Cleisthenes. 


2 Beloch, op. cit., p. 396 n. Compare Ehrenberg (op. cit., p. 107), who rejects 
Beloch’s view. 

3Cf. infra, pp. 252 f. No names of associates or followers of Cleisthenes are 
preserved in the records, unless Cannonus be one. (Cf. infra, p. 205.) 

4 Aristotle (Pol., p. 12744) characterizes the growth of democracy during this 
period as due to “accident” (ax6 cunxra@paros) not “design” (ob xard ... rpoalpeccy). 
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all successful popular leaders, his first concern was to secure 
his own position. He saw that the only way to accomplish 
this was to prevent the return of the tyrants and to weaken 
the nobles by putting power into the hands of the people. 
A man of Cleisthenes’ social and political antecedents was 
not the kind of statesman to appear with a comprehensive 

rogram of democratic reform. And even if he had the vision 
of a Solon, he was too shrewd a politician to imagine that a 
people wholly without political experience could operate a 
complete democratic system. The democratic movement ex- 
tended over more than twenty-five years. A setback came 
with the revived prestige of the Areopagus, whose political 
supremacy in the state, beginning with the Battle of Salamis, 
is said to have lasted for seventeen years. During the 
twenty-five years of democratic progress, a number of meas- 
ures must have been adopted of which no mention is made in 
the sources. They may be included in the new laws men- 
tioned by Aristotle.? It is true that Aristotle attributes them 
to Cleisthenes. But it is not known either how long Cleis- 
thenes retained his leadership or when he died. The fact 
that he is not mentioned in connection with the war with 
Boeotia and Euboea would seem to indicate that his leader- 
ship was short-lived. Walker’ has suggested that the Persian 
policy of Cleisthenes was the cause of his downfall. Faced 
by the hostility of Sparta, Boeotia, and Chalcis, and a war 
on three fronts, he sent an embassy to Persia, seeking aid. 
Persia demanded earth and water as symbols of subjection 
before entering into alliance with Athens. The ambassadors, 
“on their own responsibility,” according to Herodotus, ac- 
ceded to the demand. The Persian alliance was rejected, 
and the ambassadors were severely criticized.* Cleisthenes, 
it is argued, was involved in their disgrace. If this be correct, 


* Aristotle 4th. Pol., xxiii (479-462). 
7 [bid., xxii. 1. 3 Op. cit., pp. 167-68. 


4 Herodotus v. 73: el per didot0e Barret Aapeiy 'APnvator viv Te xal Bdwp, 6 be 
TUMAXlny ode cuveriBero, el 5& ur) dido001, AraddAdocesGar abrods Exédeve. ol 5¢ Byyedoe 
éxl odéwy abrdv Badduevor did6var Epacay, BovrAduevor ry cunpaxiny roijoacbat. 
obroe yey 31) dredOdrres els rhy éwurdy alrias weyaAas elxov. 
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a number of the “new laws” must have emanated from other 
leaders of the school of Cleisthenes, men who saw the wisdom 
of throwing in their lot with democracy and sharing in its 
success. 

The reorganization of the tribes and the substitution of 
the demes for naucraries were political measures intended to 
break up the power of the nobles and to facilitate the absorp- 
tion of the new citizens. The unit of the new tribes was the 
deme, not the clan. In the deme system local association was 
substituted for community of relationship. The system of 
tribes, trittyes, and demes was intricate and artificial. In 
its purpose of weakening the power of the nobles who were 
opposed to the democratization of the state, it has some 
analogy with the well-known American device called “gerry- 
mander.”? The demes of Attica were divided roughly into 
three groups: first, those of the city and its environs; second, 
those of the coast; and third, those in the interior. The demes 
in each of these areas were distributed into ten groups called 
“trittyes”; and three trittyes, one from each area, consti- 
tuted a tribe. The tribe was no longer a geographical unit 
but contained elements from the inhabitants of the city, the 
coast, and the interior. 

A new council (BovAj) was instituted, consisting of 500 
members. Fifty were drawn from each tribe. The demes 
included in each of the tribes varied in size and number, but 
there was devised some means of apportioning the senators 
of each tribe among the demes included tn it. The members 
of the council were selected by lot from a larger group nomi- 
nated by the demes. They had to be at least thirty years of 
age. It is impossible to say how many of the duties that 
the council performed in the later period go back to Cleis- 
thenes. At any rate, he introduced the oath which the coun- 
cil continued to swear in Aristotle’s day. In essence the 


t Walker, op. cit., pp. 142 ff.; Aristotle, op. cit., xxil. 


2 In 1812 Governor Gerry of Massachusetts was believed to be responsible for 
a redistribution of the congressional districts of the state which gave his party an 
unfair advantage in elections. The dragon-like shape of one of the districts suggested 
to a political opponent the word “‘gerrymander”’ (cf. “salamander’”’) to describe the 
unfair distribution of municipal units in electoral districts. 
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boulé was a commission of the ecclesia intrusted with the 
task of preparing the agenda for the sessions of the ecclesia. 
It constituted an excellent training school for the masses 
who had had no opportunity under the tyranny for gaining 
political experience. As the office of councilor could not be 
held more than twice, it has been estimated that a third of 
the citizen body must at some time 1n their lives have served 
on the council.t Apparently the functions of the naucraroi 
were apportioned between the demarchs of the newly or- 
ganized demes and the boulé. The prytaneis of the council 
were modeled on those of the naucraroi. 

After describing the major constitutional changes intro- 
duced immediately by Cleisthenes, Aristotle says that Cleis- 
thenes introduced “new laws” in place of those of Solon 
which had fallen into desuetude during the period of the 
tyranny.? These new laws were constitutional. This ap- 
pears from the mention of ostracism as one of them. They 
are the only laws that would be disregarded during the rule 
of the Peisistratidae. The ordinary civil and criminal laws 
would continue to be administered as before, but by different 
agencies. Other examples of these new measures attributed 
to Cleisthenes are the new oath for the boulé and the elec- 
tion of ten generals by the tribes. 

Ostracism was a novel and ingenious device to protect the 
people from tyranny. In one form or another it appears in 
different Greek cities, but there 1s good reason for believing 
that all the varieties were derived from Athens.® Once a 


t Aristotle has little to say about the organization of the boulé. Cf. 4th. Pol. 
XX. 33 XX. 2:.... é’ ‘Eppoxptovros &pxovros, rij BovAf) trots wevraxoclos rdv 
bpxov trolnoay, Sv ert xai viv duvbover. 


Cf. Walker, op. cit., pp. 149 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 882 ff. 
2 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii. 1. Cf. Calhoun, Criminal Law, pp. 88 ff. 
3Carcopino, Histoire de l’ostracisme athénien, p. 98. 

4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii. 2. 


5 Ostracism soon came to be used as a convenient weapon in party struggles (De 

panctis, of. cit., p. 372). In the fourth century the pag) rapavéywv displaced os- 

acism as a means of attack in political warfare (Bury, History af Greece, p. 462). 

f. Sanguinetti (Notas para un ensays sobre el ostracismo [Buenos Aires, 1922]), who 
hinks that ostracism was not a party weapon. 


° Walker, op. cit., p. 151. 
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year a vote was taken on the question of holding an ostracism 
that year. If the vote was in favor of ostracism, at a subse- 
quent meeting in the agora the people voted secretly by tribes. 
The man who received the majority of votes was exiled for 
ten years." It has been a much vexed question whether the 
6,000 votes required in ostracism constituted a majority or a 
quorum. Apparently the Greeks of succeeding ages were in 
doubt. Plutarch? says very definitely that the number 6,000 
was a quorum. Philochorus is cited in favor of the majority 
theory. d:apiunbévrww 5& (rdv dorpaxwr) btw TretoTa yévoiTo 
kai ph é€X\arrw éEaxcoxtrAiwy rovrov ee... . &v déKa nuépats 
peracryvar THs modAEews ern Séxa. Vorepov St éyévovro wévre.s This 
testimony is not beyond suspicion. The statement that 
the period of banishment was subsequently reduced to five 
years is incorrect. The passage, as quoted by Photius, was 
no doubt shortened and compressed. In the process the 
meaning may easily have been changed. Modern opinion 
has been divided. Arguments on both sides were so evenly 
matched that a deadlock resulted. Not until it was pointed 
out that the same principle must underlie the requirement 
of a minimum vote of 6,000 in ostracism and in the so-called 
vouo. éx’ dvbpi, and the selection of 6,000 jurors annually 
for service in the heliastic courts, was it finally recognized 
that 6,000 must be a quorum.’ In both cases the 6,000 were 
regarded as representatives of the Athenian people. 
Ostracism was an administrative rather than a judicial 
act. A man could be ostracized without accusation or de- 
fense. When the question of the advisability of holding an 
ostracism came up in the assembly there was no debate and 


* Philochorus (Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 1. 396) is the source of our 
knowledge of the procedure in ostracism. The passage is cited by Sandys in his 
notes on Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii. 1. 


2 Aristeides vii. 8: eb yap éaxvoxiAlww EXdrroves ol ypdwavres elev, aredhs fv 6 


étoorpaxtouds. éretra ray évonarwv Exacrov lila Oivres roy bxd TOY wreloTwr yeypay- 
pevoy eEexhpurroy els ern 5éxa Kaprobpevoy Ta avrod. 


3 FHG 1. 396. 


‘For a full statement of the arguments in favor of the quorum theory, cf. 
Bonner, ‘“The Minimum Vote in Ostracism,” Class. Phil., VII], 223-25. Their va- 
lidity 1s recognized by Busolt-Swoboda, of. cit., p. 885, n. 2. 
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no mention of names. Aristotle? says the vote had to be 
taken in the xupia éxxdnoia of the sixth prytany. The senate 
was required by law to put the question on the program. 
They had no option. Considerations which are set forth be- 
lows seem to indicate very strongly that the distinction be- 
tween the xvpia and the other assemblies was that a quorum 
of 6,000 was required in the xupia éxxdnoia. Manifestly, al- 
though ostracism was not a judicial act, it was desirable that 
great care should be taken to ascertain the prevailing public 
sentiment both as to the desirability of holding an ostracism 
and as to which citizen ought to be exiled. 

It is to be expected that a measure intended to protect 
the city against a prospective tyrant would have been intro- 
duced immediately after the expulsion of the tyrants. And 
yet, according to the available records, no one was ostracized 
until 487 B.c., many years later. In the meantime the 
Battle of Marathon had been won, democracy was firmly 
established, and all hopes or fears of a forcible restoration 
of the Peisistratidae must have been dissipated. A rather 
plausible explanation of Aristotle’s statement that the first 
case of ostracism occurred in 488-487 is that he drew his 
information from the amnesty decree passed in 480 on the 
eve of Xerxes’ invasion, recalling all ostracized citizens. As 
the period of exile was ten years, no one exiled before 4g0 
would appear on the decree.‘ 

Sometime between the expulsion of the tyrants and the 
age of Pericles the Heliaea ceased to be a court of appeal and 
became a court of first resort. When once this momentous 
step was taken, it 1s obvious that a single court could not 

* Carcopino, op. cit., p. 129. The fourth oration of Andocides purporting to 


have been delivered against Alcibiades on the occasion of a vote on ostracism is now 
regarded as a rhetorical exercise. Cf. Jebb, The Attic Orators, 1, 132 ff. 


2 Ath. Pol. xiii. 5. 3 Pp. 217 ff. 


4 Mathieu, Aristote, Constitution d’ Athénes, p. 56. Walker (op. cit., p. 152) ac- 
cepts Mathieu’s explanation. An obvious objection to the view of Mathieu is that 
Aristotle himself would have been well aware that the amnesty decree of 480 B.c. 
was inadequate evidence. Cf. Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 103-7; also Busolt-Swoboda, 
op. cit., p. 886, who express much the same opinion as Carcopino. The delay in 
applying the law was “weil nach seiner Annahme die Parteilage eine so schwankende 
wurde, dass keine Partei des Ausganges der Ostrakophoria sicher war.” 
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handle all the litigation of the community. A new system 
of courts called “dicasteries,” drawn from the membership 
of the Heliaea, was introduced. The magistrates ceased to 
act as judges; they merely prepared the cases for trial and 
acted as chairmen of the court sessions. No ancient writer 
mentions this important reorganization of the Heliaea which 
gave democracy full control of the administration of justice, 
but it is usually regarded as the work of Cleisthenes.™ It 
may have been effected by one of the “‘new laws” mentioned 
by Aristotle. The commonly accepted view is that the increase 
in the number of appeals led to the change. This is to be 
preferred to the theory that Cleisthenes came forward with 
a complete program of reform, including the institution of the 
dicasteries. Nothing that is known of Cleisthenes justifies 
the belief that he was a man with a mission. He was rather 
the type of politician that not only senses the political aspira- 
tions of the masses but has the wisdom to estimate their fit- 
ness for further exercise of power. This was as it should be. 
A people who had just emerged ‘from a half-century of 
tyranny was quite unfitted to take over the government of 
a state. They needed ‘training and experience. It was the 
merit of Cleisthenes and his immediate subordinates or suc- 
cessors that they recognized this situation and put democracy 
on a sound basis, introducting innovations gradually, as the 
need for them arose and the people displayed their fitness 
for further responsibilities. In the absence of records of liti- 
gation during this period, we have no evidence to go on. 
But in such a fundamental change as was involved in substi- 
tuting regular constitutional government for tyranny, the 
necessary adjustments may have involved considerable liti- 
gation. An increase in the number of appeals would natural- 
ly follow. If there was any general attempt to recover by 
legal process the lands confiscated? by the Peisistratidae, 
there would be plenty of lawsuits and appeals. Eventually 


* Lipsius, op. cit., p. 32. Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 883. 


2 For exile and confiscation of property of the nobility, cf. Busolt, Geschichte, II, 
327-29; cf. Cornelius, Die Tyrannis in Athen, p. 52. 
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the constant appeals would reduce the magisterial decision to 
a mere form.? 

But the change in the judicial functions of the magistrates 
may have been brought about in quite a different fashion. 
There is evidence that soon after the expulsion of the tyrants 
the assembly (Heliaea) began to act as a court of first in- 
stance and to try cases that lay beyond the normal jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrates. Under the Solonian system such 
cases would have come before the Areopagus. This invasion 
of the assembly into the judicial field was no infringement on 
the functions of the magistrates. It is quite compatible with 
the continuance of a system of appeals in the routine cases. 
It was rather a natural shift of important judicial power to 
the sovereign body in the state. The inevitable effect of the 
exercise of these judicial functions by the assembly would 
be to give weight (if it did not give rise) to the demand that 
the people try all cases in the first instance. 

The first case known with certainty to have been tried 
by the assembly? ts that of Miltiades, who was charged in 489 
B.c. with deceiving the people. Asking for seventy ships, he 
promised the Athenians that he would enrich them if they 
would grant his request. He refused to disclose the objective 
of the proposed expedition, which was Paros. When he re- 
turned unsuccessful, there was a great deal of criticism of 
his conduct (elyov & orbéuact, of re &ANoe Kal padora, K.T.d.). 
Xanthippus arraigned him in the assembly for deceiving the 
people (ris ’"A@nvaiwy drdrns elvexev). Narrowly escaping the 
death penalty asked by the prosecutor, he was fined §0 
talents. 

There are records of two other cases which. may very well 
have been tried in the assembly. Already in 493 B.c., 
Miltiades had been tried in Athens for tyranny in the Cher- 


* Even if the system of appeals had failed in the period between Solon and Pei- 
sistratus, the memory of the failure would probably have disappeared in the half- 
century of tyranny. It would be most natural for Cleisthenes to re-establish the 
Solonian system of appeals at first. 


? Lipsius, op. cit., p. 180. 3 Herodotus vi. 136. 
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sonese.* One may wonder how an Athenian could be tried 
in Athens for exercising autocratic authority over barbarians. 
The most plausible explanation 1s that he extended his au- 
thority over an Athenian community settled in the Cher- 
sonese.? Aristotle} cites a mild Athenian law against tyrants 
which was in force in Athens in the sixth century. In the 
earlier period the only body capable of enforcing such 
a law was the Areopagus; but under the Cleisthenean con- 
stitution, while the Areopagus was still legally competent, 
the logical body to try tyrants was the body that protected 
the community against potential tyrants by means of ostra- 
cism, that is, the assembly. Herodotus says that the case 
came before a dtxaornpiov, but it would be hazardous to con- 
clude that Herodotus is using dtxacrqjpiov advisedly in its 
technical sense.* In view of the unique nature of the charge, 
it is quite improbable that it could have been handled by any 
of the normal processes of law even if the heliastic courts were 
in existence at that time. Impeachment (eicayyedia) was i1n- 
tended, among other things, to take care of cases for which 
there was no provision in the ordinary criminal code. More- 
over, as Miltiades was tried by the assembly in 489 for de- 
ceiving the people, it is wholly unlikely that he was tried by 
a dicastery in 493 for tyranny. 

An even more unusual case was tried in Athens in the 
same year in which Miltiades was tried for tyranny. The 


t [bid., 104: Spa be expvydvta re robrous kai daixdpuevor els THY éwuTod doxeovTa 
re elvac dy owrnpla fin, 1d eOedriv pw ol bxOpol iwodetduevor Kai bro dtxacrnpiov 
[abrdv] dyayévres tSlwtay rupavvlios ris ev Xepcovnow. aroduvywv 5é xai rovrous 
orparnyés obrws "AOnvalwy dredéxOn, aipedels txd rod Sihyov. 


2 Walker (op. cit., IV, 171) regards both trials of Miltiades as incidents in the 
party struggles between the Alcmaeonidae and the Philaidae clan of which Miltiades 
was the head. For the relations between the enterprise of the elder Miltiades in the 
Chersonese and the external policy of Peisistratus, compare Cornelius, op. cét., pp. 
33 . Munro (CH, IV, 232) thinks that Miltiades was not tried in 493 but was dis- 
qualified for office on the ground that, having been a tyrant, he might be a danger to 
Athens. 


3 Ath. Pol. xvi. 10: foav 6& Kal rots ’A@nvalots of rept ray rupdvywy vouor mpGor 
car’ éxelyous rols xatpols. 


4 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 884, n. 1: “Ob Herodotus genau berichtet, ist 
fraglich, die Verweisung der Klage an das Volksgericht méglich.” 
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fall of Miletus in 494 had made a deep impression on the 
Athenians, which found expression in their resentment at 
Phrynichus for making the misfortunes of Miletus the sub- 
ject of a tragedy. The whole audience burst into tears; and 
the Athenians fined Phrynichus 1,000 drachmas for remind- 
ing them of misfortunes that touched them so closely, and 
banned the drama from the stage.’ It has been suggested 
that the charge was impiety because the tears of the audience 
profaned the festival of the god.? But whatever the charge 
was, the motive back of the prosecution was undoubtedly 
political.s The natural court for such a trial was the assem- 
bly. And the ban upon further production of the drama 
could come only from a body that possessed administrative 
as well as judicial functions. 

Hipparchus, son of Charmus, was summoned by the 
ecclesia for treason (podosia).4 Failing to answer the sum- 
mons, he was condemned to death in his absence. He was 
ostracized in 488,5 and there is no reason why he may not, 
like Themistocles,® have been tried during his period of os- 
tracism. On the other hand, if he was still in good standing 
in 480, and returned with other exiles included in the amnesty 
proclamation, he may have been tried some time after 480. 

There is still another possible instance of early judicial 
action on the part of the assembly. When Cleomenes, the 
Spartan king, was permitted to withdraw from the Acrop- 
olis (508-507 B.c.) under a safe conduct, his Athenian allies, 
according to Herodotus’? version of the incident, were thrown 

* Herodotus vi. 21: ’A@nvator pev yap d4\ov érolnoay dxrepaxGeaevres 77} MidAjrou 
ddwot TH Te GAAN woddrAax_ kal 5 xal roujoavre Ppvvixw Spaya McdrAjrov adworv Kai 


diddEavre és Saxpud re rece 75 Oenrpov Kai Enulwody uw os dvaurnoarra olkjia Kaka 
xtrAinor Spaxuijos, Kai éxératay unkére undéva xpac0at robrw rq dpdauarc. 


2 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, ITI, 313. 


3 Walker, op. cit., 1V, 172. How and Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus, V1, 21, 
n. 2. Meyer (op. cit.) regards the play as inspired by Themistocles to win the people 
to his naval policy. 


4 Lycurgus In Leocratem, 117. 
5 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii. 4. ® Bury, op. cit., pp. 334-35: 
7 Herodotus v. 72: rods 5& &Adous "AOnvator xarédnoay thy éxl Gavary. 
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into prison for execution. The execution was authorized by 
a decree of the assembly, if the scholiast on Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata’ is correct. As they were caught red-handed mak- 
ing common cause with enemies within the gates, it was a 
case for summary action by an outraged community. The 
popular assembly was the natural representative of the com- 
munity. 

These cases point to the conclusion that the assembly had 
acquired the right to take independent judicial action when 
the existing legal processes did not afford the community 
adequate means of redress.?. The earliest certain instance 
of judicial action by the assembly occurred in 493 B.c., but 
the change in the constitution empowering the assembly to 
take independent judicial action must have been much ear- 
lier. 

The administration of justice was one of the most i1m- 
portant functions of government. Cleisthenes could not have 
failed to realize that without independent judicial powers the 
ecclesia could not become the sovereign body in the state. A 
preponderance of power would have been in the hands of the 
Areopagus or of the newly created Council of Five Hundred.‘ 
The close relationship between the boulé and the ecclesia 
makes it seem likely that the independent judicial powers of 
the ecclesia date from the restriction of the punitive powers 
of the boulé in 502-s01 B.c., when “they first imposed upon 
the Council of Five Hundred the oath which they take to the 
present day.’’s 

Three old laws are known which deal with the judicial 
powers of the assembly. One is a fragmentary decree regard- 

tLine 273: ras olxias xaréoxayav kal rds obolas téjpevoay, abrdv 5 Odvarov 
é/ndicavro. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. xx. 3) says that all the opponents of Cleisthenes 
were set free: KXcouérny yey xal rods per’ abrod ravras adeicay tbroorévéous. Cf. 


Mathieu, op. cit., pp. 55-56. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1007, believe that Isagoras 
and his followers were put to death by a decree of the people. 


2 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 33. 3 Aristotle Ath. Pol., ix. 

4 There is no reason to suppose that Cleisthenes restricted by law the judicial 
powers of the Areopagus. Cf. infra, p. 251. 

5 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii, 2. For the restriction of the punitive powers of the 
Boudry, cf. infra, pp. 335 ff. 
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ing the boulé and the ecclesia." The extant version belongs 
to the late fifth century, but it is quite obviously a re-enact- 
ment of a much earlier law. 


PART I 
Line 21: [evr ]axoovo 
Line 23: xal 7@ dn[uw] 
Line 24: dleutay 
Line 25: xexAnulev jo 
Line 26: [&vev rod djyouv Tod ’APnvaiwy] rAnObovros [uy] 


Line 28: 
Line 29: 
Line 31: 
Line 32: 
Line 33: 
Line 34: 
Line 36: 
Line 37: 
Line 38: 


[ere noid eu [BlovdF 

éeripngifw 

BovAebe rov[s] revra[k]o[cijou[s] 

[wrevrlaxocias Spax(yas] 

av 5’ 6 8[A]uol[s] rAnO[bw]y 

év t@ BovdXeuTnpiw 

[avev rod Snuov Tod ’"APnvaiwy rAnObovt los un elvar rodeu0[v] 
[&vev Tov Onuou Tov "AOnvaiwy adn |Ovovros ur) elvat Odv[a}rolv] 
[avev rod Shulov Tod 'AOnvaiwy rAnO[bovros pr) 


PART II 


Line 2: [é7]és 7peaxovra hyepa@v, éred[ay] . . 
Line 3: [’A@nvaliwy unde évi unl[re| Bourg unre 
Line 4: [a&vev zod Shjyov rod ABnvaiwy mdnBbolvros uy elvar Bway 


émtBarety [’AOn|vaiwy unde [évi] 
€ BotAnow a&vev 


Line 6: Sirws av dox7 


Line 8: [rlovs revraxocious rpiv ravecBat Tihs apxijs 

Line 9: [7@ Squw Td)e ’APnvaiwv rrnOvorri, bre av BobAnTat 
Line 10: . . . . r&v Snpooiwy érdvayxes elvat 7H Bov[dAZ] 
Line 11: debrepay rpeoBeiav, rpirov dnuo ... . 

Line 12: wpds Tov’s mpuraves Kai Boule... . 

Line 13: .... Qu TOU ToNeuou wept Kai TOV TP... 

Line 14:.... va T@ Snuw évrds 2 7[uepav] 

Line 15: [yvmpunv cv]uBadrAcoar riv Bovdny 


: €xkAnola kale. ... 
: éxxA[nolla ris . 


This decree, according to the editors of the Corpus, deals 
with the relative powers of the boulé and the ecclesia. 
Wilamowitz? sees in it “eine Instruktion des Rates fir Vor- 
sitz in der Volksversammlung.” Justification for this view 
may be found in Part II, lines 10-13, which seem to set down 


* CIA i. $7. 2 Op. cit., IT, 195, n. 9. 
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the order in which certain matters are to be dealt with in the 
senate and brought before the ecclesia. They include em- 
bassies and war. In the first part of the document the word 
érungie (1. 28) seems to belong to an oath to be taken by 
the senators. The occurrence of the words revraxoctias dpax- 
yds (I. 32) suggests the well-known limitation of the puni- 
tive powers of the boulé to the infliction of a fine of 500 
drachmas.” But by far the most interesting feature of the 
document, and one that has not attracted the attention it 
deserves, is the reference to djuos rAnbiwy.2 Certain matters 
can be dealt with only by the djyos rAnfiwy. Among them 
are war, the infliction of the death penalty, and the imposi- 
tion of a fine, probably above a specified amount, s00 drach- 
mas (I. 37; II. 4).3 There were other restricted matters, as 
the occurrence of the phrase dyvev rod Syuov rod ’APnvaiwy 
a\nOvovros no fewer than seven times in these scanty frag- 
ments, clearly indicates. The question will come up again in 
connection with the discussion of the xupia éxxAnoia. For 
the present it is sufficient to -point out that only a “full 
assembly”’ could determine questions relating to peace and 
war (I. 36) and exercise judicial functions. These are the 
most important powers of the sovereign body in a state. It 
would seem that the senate and the prytaneis were bound by 
sanctions and oaths to bring these and other important mat- 
ters only before a djyos tA\niwyv. The document shows no 
trace of a definition of the phrase. The mention of éxkdnoia 
in the last two lines of Part II shows that there are two kinds 
of assemblies. Obviously the difference between an éxkAnoia 
and a djuos tAnOtwy was that a quorum was required for the 
latter. In view of the requirement of 6,000 votes in ostra- 
cism, it is not to be supposed that a citizen would be put to 
death, banished, or disfranchised by a less representative 
vote. 

The editors of the Corpus date the present edition of the 


* For the date of this decree and its effect on the powers of the boulé, cf. infra, 
P- 339- 

2 Cf. Glotz, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. “Ekklesia,” p. 525. 

3 Between the limits of death and a fine fall banishment and disfranchisement 
as penalties. 
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law just after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. In this 
period there was a revision of the laws." The Four Hundred 
had advocated, if not effected, a reduction of the citizens to 
5,000, by giving the franchise to those only who could furnish 
themselves with arms. It is possible that there was a modi- 
cum of truth in the claim of the emissaries of the revolution- 
ists to the army at Samos that the attendance at the ecclesia 
never exceeded 5,000. There may have been some laxity in 
enforcing the quorum requirement in the stress of war. A 
re-enactment and stricter enforcement of the law specifying 
the matters that must come before a “full”? assembly would 
deprive future revolutionists of a plausible argument in favor 
of restricting the franchise. Not much interest in fixing the 
date of the original enactment has been evinced. Scholars 
have been generally content to accept the editor’s view that 
it is an ancient law. Swoboda‘ suggests the reforms of 
Ephialtes as a likely date. This suggestion has been rejected 
by Cloché on the general ground that the reforms of Ephialtes 
increased, rather than restricted, the powers of the boulé and 
the ecclesia. He argues that it belongs to the period between 
the accession of Cleisthenes to power and the second Persian 
war.5 In 479 the ecclesia already had the power of making 
peace. When Mardonius, on the eve of the Battle of Plataea, 
made proposals to the Athenians in the hope of detaching 
them from the national cause, his messenger appeared before 
the boulé. Alcidas proposed that they accept the proposition 
and lay it before the people. Highly incensed at this motion, 
the senators and some others fell upon Alcidas and stoned 
him to death.° The procedure here is in accordance with the 
regular practice. The senate made a probouleuma on the 


* Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, 1538. 2 Thucydides viii. 72. 


_ _ $6wé (II. 4), meaning “‘punishment,” is one of the priscae dictionis vestigia re- 
lied upon by the editors in assigning an early date to the original law. 


4 Hermes, XXVIII, 597. 


5 Cloché, “Le conseil athénien des cing cents et la peine de mort,” Reo. d. 
études grecques, XX XIII, 32. 


6 Herodotus ix. 5: 6 pév 83 rabrny thy yumuny drepalvero, etre 5} dedeypuévos 
xphuara wapa Mapéoviou, etre xal ratré ol éavdave’ ’APyvator b¢ abrixa devdv wornaa- 
Mevot, of re &x Tis BovAts Kal of éwher, ws éxiBovro, wepioravres Auxldnv xarédevoar 
Baddovres, rov 5¢ ‘EXAnowévrwov [Movpuxliny] dwérenway douwéa. 
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basis of information it had received. There is, then, no rea- 
son why the law may not be prior to 479, so far as it concerns 
the peace-making powers of the assembly (I. 36). 

Another clue to the date of the document is to be found 
in Aristotle’s' statement that in 502—-so1 B.c. the Senate of 
Five Hundred swore for the first time the oath still 1n use in 
hisday. The oath of the boulé was either instituted or funda- 
mentally revised at that time. Its importance is indicated 
by the fact that Aristotle singles it out for mention. Now 
the word émipndid (I. 28) in the decree seems to belong to the 
formula of an oath, sworn presumably by the boulé. In the 
act of settlement fixing the relations between Athens and 
Chalcis in Euboea in 446 B.c., after the revolt was crushed, 
the words ovd’ érupongid occur in the oath taken by the senate 
ratifying the settlement.? It may be conjectured that the 
senate in the present law was required to bind itself by oath, 
among other things, to put motions regarding certain speci- 
fied matters only in a “full” assembly. In this way the re- 
sponsibility for securing a quorum would rest with the pryt- 
aneis. The fact that this item of the senatorial oath 1s 
nowhere else mentioned need occasion no concern, for the 
complete oath has not been preserved. The oath and the 
document seem so closely related that there is good reason 
for believing that they are of the same date, 502-501 B.c.3 

At the same time the ecclesia gained the right to elect the 
ten generals.‘ In this way the people exercised some control 
over the military policy of the state. A body so powerful 
in the state would not be satisfied to remain without ge 
pendent judicial functions. 

The decree, as Clochés points out, grants to the people in 
“‘full’’ assembly jurisdiction in capital cases. The “full” 


Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxii. 2. 
2 CIA iv. (1) 27 a. 10; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 40. 
old’ txipondi® xara ampookMfrov obre xara Tod Kowod obre xara lduwrou obde 
dvds, 2... 
"CE. Robertson, The Administration of Fustice in the Athenian Empire, pp. 39-40. 
The word éxipongiS refers ‘“‘to the councillors when acting as prytaneis, in which 
capacity they would preside at trials by the process of eloayyeNla.”’ 


3 Cf. Cloché, Reo. d. études grecgues, XXXIII, 34. Cf. infra, p. 344. 
4 Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxii. 2. 5 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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assembly also had the right to inflict fines. The decree 
was doubtless intended merely to regulate and restrict the 
exercise of powers conferred by earlier legislation, the ‘‘new 
laws” of 508-507 B.c., when ostracism was introduced.' The 
experience of a few years would naturally suggest improve- 
ments. The fact that the law was re-enacted in 410 favors 
the view that it was a comprehensive piece of legislation, 
safeguarding the exercise of sovereign powers by the boulé 
and the assembly and regulating their relations to each other. 
Another early law regarding the exercise of judicial func- 
tions by the assembly is the so-called “‘decree of Cannonus.’” 
The primitive nature of the law suggests the possibility that 
it was the actual decree that first conferred independent 
jurisdiction on the assembled people. Its provisions, as given 
by Xenophon,} are as follows: 
lore 6€, @ G&vdpes "AOnvata, ravres Ste TO Kavywvod Yhdiopa éorev 
ioxuporarov, 6 Kedever, Edy Tis TOV TY ’AOnvaiwy Syuov adiuk7, dedepevov 
droduxety év TH Snuw, Kal éay katayvwobp déixety, amoPavety eis rd 
Bapabpov éuBrAnbevra, ra b€ xpnuatra alrov dnyevOnvar Kai ras Oeov 7d 
émdexaroy elvar. KaTa TovTo To Whdiopua KedXebw KpivecBar Tovs oTpaTNyoUs 
kai v7 Aia, av vbyty ye doxq, mpwrov IlepixNéa roy Evol mpoojnKovTa’ aigxpov 
yap pol éori éxetvoy wepi wXeiovos trovetcbar 4 THY SAnY wOALY. 
Xenophon, following the usual practice, is paraphrasing 
rather than reproducing, the exact wording of the law. In- 
stead of dedeuévov, Aristophanes uses d:adeAnupévor in his ref- 
erence to the decree of Cannonus in the Ecclesiazousae,‘ 
which the scholiast explains as xarexduevov éxarépwhev. 
Xenophon may have substituted dedeuévoy for the unusual 
form diadeAnupévoy of the original text of the law. It has 
been suggested that dSedeuévov was a gloss which found its 
way into the text.’ In any event, it seems likely that 
* For the date of the introduction of ostracism, cf. Carcopino, op. cit., p. 106. 
Cf. supra, p. 195. 


2““Aus alterer Zeit stammt offenbar das Psephism des Kannonos.”—Busolt- 
Swoboda, op. cit., p. 884, n. I. 


3 Xenophon Hell. i. 7. 20. 


4 1089-90. rouri 7d xpayua xara 7d Kavywvot cadds Yidiopa, Bivety det pe 
dtadeAnupévor. 


5 Bamberg, Hermes, XIII, 510. Cf. Rose, “Das Psephisma des Kannonos,”’ 
Commentationes philologicae, pp. 83 ff., who quotes all the ancient sources in full and 
cites the literature up to 1891. Lipsius (op. cit., p. 43, n. 132) approves of Bamberg’s 
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Aristophanes’ dcaXeAnupévoy is the original word. The audi- 
ence, seeing the young man on the stage beset on either side 
by an antique female, would be in no doubt as to the meaning 
of diadeAnupévov. This method of securing a prisoner is surely 
asurvival. In primitive communities a public offender would 
be dragged unceremoniously by his accusers into the agora to 
face an outraged community, and held until his fate was 
duly determined.? His defense would be made with his ac- 
cusers still clinging to him. The method of execution—hurl- 
ing into the barathron—is obviously ancient. It is probably 
a convenient substitute for the earliest form of community 
punishment, stoning. In the fifth century the hemlock had 
largely taken the place of the barathron,? but execution by 
hurling into the barathron had never been abolished. It 
could still be used when authorized by special decree.s The 
barathron, however, continued to be used for the disposal of 
the bodies of certain types of criminals. The language of the 
decree, so far as it can be recovered, bears evidence of antiq- 
uity in the occurrence of one unusual, if not obsolete, word, 
amoduxetv, and one unusual form, 6dradednpuévov, instead of 


diadeAnuuevoy but rather prefers dreAnuyévov suggested by Rose. Hesychius’s 
Karywvod Yngiopa gives detAnupéevov. But d:adeAnupévor is to be preferred not only 
because it is found in Aristophanes but because the older form of the participle fits 
better into the context with the unusual word dézodexetv. Provision was made by the 
decree for adequate time for defense. Kpartvos (Kpdérepos, Dindorf) 5é kat rpds xreyb- 
dpav xedetoat.—Scholiast on Aristophanes. It need not be assumed that the words 
apos k\ePbdpay occurred in the decree, but there is no indication that provision 
was made for separate trials as Grote (op. cit., VIII, 196 ff.) insisted. Cf. Rose, op. 
cit., p. 89. 


™Cf. Vergil Aeneid II. 57-58, for the capture and examination of Sinon: 
““Ecce, manus Juvenem interea post terga revinctum 
Pastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant.”’ 


2The Thirty used the hemlock in their executions (Lysias xii. 17). Lipsius 
(op. cit., p. 77, n. 101) thinks the Thirty introduced the hemlock. But prohibition 
of burial in Attic territory in the case of Antiphon seems to indicate that he drank 
the hemlock. A criminal cast into the barathron would not be removed for burial 
anywhere. Cf. Plato Republic, 439 E. Cf. Hager, ‘““How Were the Bodies of Crimi- 
nals Disposed of after Death?” Four. of Philol., VIII, 1 ff. The mention of xdévevop 
in Aristophanes shows that it was well known in 405 B.c. as a means of committing 
suicide (Frogs, 123 ff.). 


3 For examples of such decrees, see Lycurgus i. 121 and Deinarchus i. 62. Cf. 
Thonissen, Le droit penal de la république athénienne, pp. 97 ff.; Thalheim, s.v. “Ba- 
rathron,” in Pauly-Wissowa; Caillemer, s.o. “‘Barathron” in Daremberg-Saglio. 
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SvecAnuuevov. The word dzodiety occurs only here in the 
literature of the classical period.* 

The decree of Cannonus was well known to the Athenians. 
“You all know, men of Athens,” says Euryptolemus, “that the 
decree of Cannonus is most severe” (icxupérarov). Aristoph- 
anes jests about it as if it were quite familiar to his audi- 
ence; and when Ischomachus in the Oeconomicus? half humor- 
ously tells Socrates how his wife on different occasions held 
him to account, his use of the word dreAnupérws shows that 
he had in mind the decree of Cannonus: #5 8’ pn, & Dexpares, 
Kai OvecAnupevws toAAdKs ExplOnv Ste xp wabety f droTioa. wre 
Tov édnv éyw, ® loxopaxe ; ue yap 5) TovTo éXavOaver. bd Tijs 
yuvatkds, Ep. 

The notoriety of the decree, like that of the laws of Draco, 
was in part due to the harshness of the punishment and in 
part to its antiquity. The language of the decree and the 
primitive method of securing and punishing the culprit point 
to an early legal formulation of ancient community methods 
of dealing with public offenders. 

Some features of the trial of Miltiades suggest the decree 
of Cannonus. According to Plato,’ Miltiades would have 
been executed by being cast into the barathron had he been 
finally condemned to death. “The Athenians voted that 
Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, should be thrown into the 
pit of death [Bapafpov], and he was only saved by the chief 
Prytanis.” Miltiades was specifically charged with deceiv- 
ing the people (axarn rod Syuou),4 while the decree of Can- 
nonus was enacted to deal with déiixia. But drarn is simply 

* Suidas cites dzod:xety as being used by Antiphanes for éxodoyetoPa. It is now 
generally believed that Antiphon was meant. Antiphon displayed a preference for 


antique or poetical words on occasion to render his speech more impressive, e.g., 
dmricréw = dredéw. Cf. Rose, op. cit., p. 89. 

2x1, 25. Cf. Rose, op. cit., p. 87. 

3 Gorgias, 516 E: MudAriddny 52 rov ey Mapaddu eis 7d Bdpabpov tuBadeiv 
éyndicavro, kai el yt) ded rov mpbrave evéirevey Gv; Kaltot ovrot, eb Hoav Gvdpes dyabol, 
ws ov dis, obk &v wore radra éxacxov. 

4 Herodotus vi. 136: ’A@nvator 5¢ & Ildpov MiAriddea Grovoorhoavra elxoy by 
crépact, of re BAXot Kal pddcora ZavOcwwos 6 ‘Apidpovos, ds Gavarov brayayor 
brd rév Shor Medriddea tdlaxe ras ’AOnvalwy dararns elvexey. Medrcadns 5é abrds 
Mey wapedy obk dredoykero (Fy yap ddbvaros Gore on xOKevoU TOD pnpod), wpoKetpévou 
de abrod éy kdlvp breparedoyéovro ol pldot. 
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a particular form of déuia. As Miltiades, suffering from a 
wound, was carried into the assembly on a couch, he was 
not secured in the usual way. 

If these considerations are valid, the date of the decree 
is not later than 489 B.c., the year of Miltiades’ trial," and 
may be as early as 508-507, when ostracism and other new 
laws were introduced. It would seem strange to permit the 
assembly to banish a man suspected of designs of establish- 
ing a tyranny and not give it the power to try one who was 
accused of actual wrongdoing (déuxia) to the community. 

The law of Cannonus provided for the trial by the ecclesia 
of those charged with “doing wrong to the people’? (éay 7s 
Tov trav AOnvaiwy Sjuov adixy). It was a general charge in- 
tended to cover every conceivable kind of offense. There 
was no attempt made to define déixia. It was left to the 
ecclesia to determine whether the offense 1n question amount- 
ed to décxia. But other laws were soon enacted naming spe- 
cific offenses. Miltiades, for example, was charged with “‘de- 
ceiving the people’ (rijs "AOnvaiwy dmarns eivexey). This par- 
ticular kind of offense would be amply covered by dé:xia. 
But Demosthenes refers to an ancient (4pxatos) law provid- 
ing for the trial of those charged with deceiving the people 
by means of false promises. The case came before the eccle- 
sia, and the penalty was death.‘ This is precisely the offense 
with which Militiades was charged, and Lipsius has suggest- 
ed that the law mentioned by Demosthenes was in force at 

™ Rose (of. cit., p. 93) believes that Miltiades was tried according to the decree 
of Cannonus. There is no need to try to twist Herodotus’ xara roy ddixlny into a 
reference to a charge of déd:xla, as in the decree of Cannonus, to support this view as 
Bohm (De eicayyeNlats, p. 22) does. Lipsius (of. cit., p. 43, n. 132), “nach der Alter- 
timlichkeit von Inhalt wie Ausdruck” puts it not later than the middle of the fifth 
century, but he offers no convincing arguments against the view of Rose. The decree 
of Cannonus fixed the punishment in case of conviction. But there is no need to 


assume with How and Wells (op. cit.) that the trial of Miltiades was an d&yayv riunrés. 
Cf. Shuckburg, Herodotus, V1, note ad loc. 


2 In later practice, indictments regularly charged d6ixla. The particulars which 
followed indicated the nature of the ‘ ‘wrongdoing.” Compare the indictment of 
Socrates as given by Diogenes Laertius ii. 40: 'Adixe? Dwxpdrns, obs wer 4 wddus 
voulfe Beovs ob voultwr, érepa 5é cava Satpduca elonyolpevos’ débixel 5é xal rovs vious 
bcadbelpwy. Tlhunua Odvaros. 


3 Cf. supra, p. 197. 4 Demosthenes xx. 135; xlix. 67. 
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that time. This is entirely possible; it is in accordance with 
the natural tendency of legal development to pass special 
laws dealing with offenses that are particularly injurious to 
the community. The history of the véyos eioayyedrixés fully 
illustrates this tendency. But the version of the law against 
deception of the people given by Demosthenes can scarcely 
be the original law if it belonged to the age of Cleisthenes: 
vopos butv éay Tis Urrog xouevos Te TOV bjuOV H THY Boudny h StKaoTHpLoy 
étararioy Ta éoxara raoxew." One would expect to find #raia 
rather than étxacrjpiov. But even if the dicasteries were al- 
ready organized, it is wholly unlikely that at this early date 
the deceiving of law courts was common enough to be preju- 
dicial to the public interest. The sycophants came later. 
But there 1s no reason why the original law—édy ris drro- 
oxdpyevds Te TOv Sjpov ékararnoy—may not have been revised at 
a later time to include the boulé and the heliastic courts. 
Reverting to the question of a quorum in the ecclesia, we 
find that w\npys djuos was used in an essay on Athenian 
democracy, attributed to Xenophon, in what is clearly a 
technical sense.?, The writer does not define it, but it has 


™xx. 100. Cf. Lipsius, op. cét., p. 180. 


2(Xenophon) 4th. Pol. 11. 17, edition of Marchant in “Oxford Classical Texts’: 
"Ere 6¢ cuppaxias Kai trols Spxous tats wey dXcyapxoupevats woreow avayKn éuwedody’ 
qv 5é pt) Eppévwor rats ovvOjKars, 4 dp’ Stov ddtxet dvdpara ard tv bAlyuw ot cvveevto: 
dooa 5 dy 6 Sijpos obvOnrar, eeorw abro il dvarilevre ri alriav To A€yorTe kal 
T@ érufndloavr. dpvetaGar rots &AdAots Sri Ob wapyy obd¢ dpéoxa Euorye, A 
ovykelueva wuvOdvovrar &y wxdjpe Te Squy, Kal ef un Sdtac elvac ravra, rpodacets 
pupias ttnbpnxe rot uh rocety dca ay uh BobdAwvrac. 

The passage as it appears in Marchant’s edition is translated by Petch, under 
the title “The Old Oligarch,” as follows: 

“Again oligarchical states must abide by their alliances and oaths. If they do 
not keep to the agreement penalties can be exacted from the few who made it. But 
whenever the commons makes an agreement it can lay the blame on the individual 
speaker or proposer, and say to the other party that it was not present and does not 
approve what they know was agreed upon in full assembly; and should it be decided 
that this is not so, the commons has discovered a hundred excuses for not doing what 
they may not wish to do.” 

Kalinka reads o08¢ dpéoxet ol, ef ye ur [ra] cuyxelueva xuvOdvovrar dy wipe 
7@ Snuy instead of Marchant’s ofdé dptoxes Suorye, A cvyxelueva wuvOdvovrac & 
wAnpe 7@ Stuy. Brooks, who translates Kalinka’s text under the title “‘An Athenian 
Critic of Athenian Democracy,” renders the passage as follows: 

_ “But whatever engagements the people enters upon, it is possible for it, attrib- 
uting the responsibility to the individual speaker or to the chairman who put the 
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been satisfactorily identified with duos mAnbiwy.t It is 
charged in the treatise that democracies are irresponsible 
and untrustworthy in comparison with oligarchies. They 
are always trying to evade their obligations to other states. 
The text of the paragraph is corrupt at a critical point, but 
it is clear that certain measures had to be adopted by a ‘‘full”’ 
assembly. The reference to an oath, cuppaxias, cuvOfxat, 
and the words ovyxeipeva & rAnpe 7 Sjuw, used to describe 
the measures in question, serve to identify them as treaties 
and alliances, which were always ratified by oaths sworn in 
the name of the whole people.? z\npys must be a current 
equivalent of zAn@iwy used in a technical sense with d7juos. 

In the Ecclestazousae} Aristophanes uses the words rdnpns 
dj 0s. 
SeEconD WoMAN 

A little spinning while the Assembly fills [rAnpoupevns rijs éxxAnotas]. 


PRAXAGORA 
Fills? Miserable woman! 


S. W. Yes, why not? 
O I can spin and listen just as well. 


Prax. 
Fancy you spinning! when you must not have 
The tiniest morsel of your person seen. 
T’were a fine scrape, if when the Assembly’s full [ei wAnpys rixo 6 
djuos wv], 
Some woman clambering o’er the seats, and throwing 
Her cloak awry, should show that she’s a woman. 


question, to tell others that the people itself was not present, and does not give its 
approval, unless it learns of arrangements in a full assembly; and if it should not 
seem good for these arrangements to be carried out it has discovered, etc.” 

Kalinka’s own version is as follows: 

“Was aber das Volk vereinbart hat, da steht es ihm frei, einem die Schuld zuzu- 
schieben, dem Antragsteller und dem Versammlungsleiter, den Ubrigen aber, zu 
erklaren, er sei nicht dabei gewesen und es sage thm nicht zu, ausgenommen héch- 
stens, sie hatten erfahren, es sei in einer Vollversammlung des Volkes vereinbart 
worden; und wenn es thm nicht belieben sollte, dass dies Giltigkeit habe, u.s.w.” 

? Miller-Striibing, ‘‘’A@nvalwy wodrrela, Die attische Schrift vom Staat der 
Athener; Untersuchungen, neue Textrecension und Paraphrase.” Philologus, 1V 
(1880), Supplementband, 1 ff. Kalinka (Die Pseudoxenophontische 'A@nvalwy 
womrela, Pp. 239) puts the quorum at 6,000 but limits the occasions requiring a 
quorum to vépuo éx’ dvdpl and ostracism. 


7 Cf. Kalinka, op. cit., p. 235, with notes. 3 88-97, Roger’s translation. 
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Apparently the words aAnpovyévns and mdjpns are used in 
the normal literal sense. The meeting of the assembly and 
the subject for deliberation, zepi owrnpias, had been an- 
nounced in advance. A great crowd assembled for the meet- 
ing. The extra crowd would seem to be accounted for suffi- 
ciently by the attendance of the women, but the words of 
Blepyrus and Chremes suggest the possibility of a technical 
use of the word. 
Bu. 

Whatever was it though that brought together 

So vast a crowd so early? 
Cur.- 

"Twas determined 

To put this question to the assembled people, 

“How best to save the state” [zrepi owtnpias]." 
A debate, epi cwrnpias, was a matter of great public interest 
and not infrequent occurrence. Dionysus in the Frogs asked 
Euripides and Aeschylus to express themselves zrepi r1)v 7odews 
owrnptav.? 

Isocrates? published his essay which he called Adyos 
’Apeorayitixds in the guise of a speech in the assembly epi 
cwrnpias. And Wilamowitz‘ supposes that the political com- 
mission appointed in 411 B.c. was instructed to formulate 
measures zepl ris owrnpias. But the “public safety” does 
not appear either in the fragmentary decree, C/./1. §7, or in 
Aristotle’s® list of topics for discussion in the regular meetings 
of the ecclesia. But in neither case is the list complete. The 
subject of the safety of the state would naturally attract a 
great deal of public attention, especially if constitutional 
changes were contemplated; and it would be entirely reason- 
able to require that changes in the constitution be adopted 
by a “full”? assembly (S9u0s +djpns OF rAnOdwr). 

It is somewhat surprising that there are no other refer- 
ences in the literary or epigraphical sources to a quorum. 
There are, however, some references by implication. Fran- 
kel® has advanced the theory that “‘all Athenians” and “six 
thousand Athenians” are in certain connections equivalent 


* Ibid., 394-97. 2 1435-36. $ vii. 1. 4Op. cit., I, 102. 
5 Ath. Pol. xiii. 4. 6 Die attischen Geschworenengerichte, pp. 16 ff. 
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expressions. He cites a passage from Demosthenes’ dealing 
with the granting of immunity (dea), in which the condi- 
tion pu} @arrov # éEaxocxiAiwy Wydicauérwy is repeated by el 
naow *A@nvalos éddxe. Another example of this technical 
use of “‘all Athenians” as the equivalent of “six thousand 
Athenians” he finds in the trial of the generals by the ecclesia 
in 406 B.c. The senate was instructed by the ecclesia to bring 
in a decree providing for the trial. The decree introduced 
by Callixenus which was finally passed contained the words 
duayndicacbar ’AOnvalovs wavras xara pudds.? An equally good 
example of this technical use of “‘all Athenians” which was 
not noticed by Frankel is found in Lysias. At the end of the 
Peloponnesian War oligarchic plotters with the aid of a cor- 
rupt boulé sought to get rid of prominent democratic op- 
ponents. Agoratus, an unscrupulous informer, was induced 
to lay information against them in the boulé.3 By action of 
the boulé he was taken before “‘the ecclesia which met in the 
theater in Munychia’’* where he repeated his information. 
The ecclesia voted to turn over the accused to a court of 
2,000 dicasts for trial. But before the case could be tried, as 
provided, the Thirty were installed and the accused were 
tried and condemned by the boulé. Upon the restoration of 
democracy, Agoratus was brought to trial charged with being 
responsible for the death of these men. The prosecutor, on 
calling up Agoratus for interrogation, remarked xai pot 
améxpwat, @ ’Aydpare: ov yap olpai oe etapvoy yernoecBar & 
évavriov ’A@nvaiwy arévrwv énoinoas.s The phrase ’Aé@nvaiwy 
dzavrwy manifestly refers to the Athenians present when 
Agoratus gave his information in the ecclesia. Now it so hap- 
pens that later in the speech the prosecutor refers to the 
granting of immunity (&ea) to a certain Menestratus whose 

xxiv. 46 and 48. 2 Xenophon Hellenica 1. 7. 9. 

3 Lysias xii. 18-36 for the case against Agoratus. 

4 Ibid., 32. 


5 [bid., The recurrence of the words &avriov ’A@nvalwy drdvruw in a later part 
(86) of the speech would seem to show pretty clearly that the phrasing of the idea 
of the widest possible publicity is not casual and accidental but intentional and 
technical. 
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name was included in the list furnished by Agoratus. Menes- 
tratus was at once taken into custody by authority of the 
boulé;? but when “the ecclesia met in the theater in Muny- 
chia” Hagnodorus, a fellow-demesman of Menestratus and 
a relative of Critias, secured immunity for Menestratus who 
thereupon appeared as an informer in the ecclesia and added 
new names to the list of accused. It 1s not expressly said that 
the assembly before which Agoratus appeared granted im- 
munity to Menestratus. But with good reason the identity 
is assumed? The designation 7 éxkdnola Movunxiacw év rq 
Geatpw used in both cases? shows that one assembly handled 
both. Now &éea could be granted only by an assembly of 
at least 6,000.4 Consequently we have another instance of the 
equivalency of “‘all Athenians’ and “‘six thousand Atheni- 
ans.” Still another example of this usage which Frankel does 
not cite in this connection is found in Harpocration, s.0. 
"Apénrros, the place where wévres Gyvvov ’AGnvator rév bp- 
xov Tov HAcaoriKdv.s Owing to the age requirement in the case of 
the d:xaorai, it 1s true that 6,000 dsxacrai would not be iden- 
tical with 6,000 éxxAnovacrai;® but as both groups represented 
the whole people in different spheres, they could both be 
called mdyres ’A@nvaio. In the Harpocration passage, wavres 
’AOnvaio. could not literally mean “‘all Athenians,” for only 
6,000 of those possessing the requisite age qualification could 
take the oath. 

' [bid., 55. 6 Mevéorparos obros dxeypadn bxd rod ‘Ayoparov kal ovddAnpbeis 
é5é5ero. Only the names of the generals and taxiarchs were laid before the ecclesia. 


The boulé dealt with the others. wept 5¢ ray S\dwv arixpn & 7H Bovdg [ujrvors] 
wévyn -yeyernun (32). 

2Cf. Boerner, De Rebus a Graecis inde ab Anno gro usque ad Annum 403 A. 
Chr. N. Gestis, p. 48; Grote, op. cit., VIII, 210; Meyer, op. cit., [V2, p. 666; Thalheim, 
note on Lysias xiii. 55. 

3 Lysias xii. 32 and $65. 4 Demosthenes xxiv. 46. 


5 Frankel, op. cit., pp. 19-20, uses this passage to prove that “jeder Athener 
uber dreissig Jahre von selbst Heliast war.” All he had to do was to offer himself and 
prove that he possessed the requisite qualifications. In this sense the dicasts were 
“all Athenians.” But they were “all Athenians” rather because in the sphere of the 
administration of justice they represented the Athenian people. 


© Cf. Bruck, “Ober die Organisation der Athenischen Heliastengerichte im 4. 
Jahrh. v. Chr.,” PAilologus, LIT, 314; Bamberg, Hermes, XIII (1878), 505. 
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Andocides’ cites a law enacted in 410 B.c. providing that 
“all Athenians” should take a solemn oath by tribes and 
demes to do all in their power to destroy subverters of de- 
mocracy. dudcae 5’ ’A@nvaious &ravras xa’ iepay redelwv, Kara 
guAds Kai Kara Squous a&roxreveivy, x.r.’. The words ’A@nvaious 
&mavras are neither strictly technical nor wholly literal. The 
proposed oath was in effect a pledge of loyalty to the restored 
democracy. It was desirable that as many as possible, even 
all, should participate in the ceremony. Hence it was to be 
administered in the ecclesia and in the deme assemblies 
(xara gudas Kai KaTd Sjyouvs). But there was no question of a 
quorum or constitutional validity involved. Each man who 
took the oath was bound, whether few or many participated. 
In a sense the words “all Athenians” were used literally, but 
there was an echo of their technical significance that really 
supports the theory of Frankel. The similarity to the phra- 
seology of the decree of Callixenus can scarcely be accidental.’ 
Gilbert’ thought the theory was open to question because it 
had so little support in the sources. It is hoped that these 
additional instances of the identity of ‘‘six thousand Atheni- 
ans” and “all Athenians’’ may serve to minimize, if not re- 
move, this objection. 

The Athenian practice in the matter of ratifying by oath 
treaties and other public agreements was not uniform. But 
in at least one instance the state was represented by 6,000 
citizens in the persons of the dicasts for the current year.‘ 
In the act of settlement of 446 B.c. concerning Chalcis in 
Euboea, all adult male Chalcidians were required to take 
an oath of allegiance, while the Athenian senators and di- 
casts (6,000) swore on behalf of the Athenians to respect 
certain specified rights of the Chalcidians. Some scholars 


11, 97. 
2 Xenophon Hellenica, i. 7. 9. dsayndloacGa ’AOnvalovs dravras xara udds. 
3 Op. cit., p. 308. 


4 CIA wv. (1) 27a. Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 40; Dittenberger, Sy/oge?, I, 17. 
Cf. Robertson, op. cit., pp. 36-47, for a full discussion of the purport and purpose of 
the oath. Cf. Frankel, op. cit., pp. 45 and 51. The boulé and the generals and other 
magistrates regularly took the oath. Cf. Dittenberger, op. cit., 1, 36. For reasons 
for the change in this case, see Frankel, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
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argue that the senators and dicasts bound only themselves 
and that the intention was to leave the assembly a free hand. 
Some ground for this view is found in the circumstance that 
the content of the oath deals mainly with legal matters. But, 
as has been pointed out,‘ the first term of the oath deals with 
a matter that was entirely outside the province of either the 
boulé or the dicasts. It refers not to banishment by the sen- 
tence of a court but to the deportation of the whole popula- 
tion, which would require a decree of the ecclesia. Further- 
more, since the entire citizen body of Chalcis was to swear, 
it was only natural that the Athenians on their part should 
bind themselves by the oath of a really representative group 
of citizens. Such a group would naturally correspond in 
numbers to the quorum of the ecclesia. And the 6,000 dicasts 
were easier to identify and assemble than any other 6,000 
members of the ecclesia. 

The elaborate efforts made by the authorities to enforce 
attendance in the ecclesia all point to a quorum requirement. 
In the Acharnians of Aristophanes,’ presented in the year 425 
B.c., Dicaeopolis complains that, although it is the morning 
for the meeting of the “principal” assembly (xupia éxxAnoia) 
of the month, the benches are empty and the people are chat- 
tering in the agora, scurrying about to avoid the vermilion- 
painted rope. The scholiast on this passage remarks, trép 
Tov €& avaykns avrovus eis Tas ExxAnolas cuyevat TOUTO éunxava@vTo 
kai mo\\a &\dXa. Archers under the direction of six lexi- 
archs and their thirty assistants shut up the booths in the 
market place, closed up the streets that did not lead to the 
Pnyx, and by means of smeared ropes tried to force the 
loiterers to attend the ecclesia. The scholiast says that 
those who were marked were subject to a fine.* The difh- 
culty of inducing attendance in the ecclesia was in part 


™ Robertson, op. cit., pp. 40 f. Cf. infra, p. 340, for the wording of the oath. 
2 19-20. 
3 Pollux viii. 104, and the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 22. Cf. Gil- 


bert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 289. For a different explanation of the 
painted rope, see Wilamowitz, 4us Kydathen, p. 165, n. 77. 


4 The scholiast must be wrong about the fine, for, since attendance was not com- 
pulsory, there was no ground of complaint. 
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responsible for the institution of pay for attendance. Aristotle 
says: 

At first they refused to allow pay for attendance at the assembly; but 

the result was that the people did not attend. Consequently after the 
Prytaneis had tried many devices in vain in order to induce the populace 
[rd wAHG0s] to come and ratify the votes Agyrrhius made provision of one 
obol a day." 
Whether 7é Af00s, be taken in the sense of “populace” or 
in the sense of “‘the number,’’? meaning “‘quorum,” the gen- 
eral impression made upon the reader is that there was an 
urgent reason for the various measures taken to secure the 
attendance of as many as possible. The phrase zpds rip 
érixipwow ris xeporovias clearly implies that a vote might 
be taken under circumstances that would render it invalid. 
The difference could be only numerical. 

There is practically no evidence as to the numbers that 
habitually attended the meetings of the ecclesia. One in- 
scription records a vote of 3,616.3 After the consummation 
of the revolution of 411 B.c. a committee was sent to Samos 
to reassure the army regarding the intentions of the revolu- 
tionists. In attempting to justify their proposed restriction 
of the number of citizens to 5,000, they said that “because 
of their military expeditions and their activities abroad the 
Athenians had never yet come to consult upon any matter 
so important that 5,000 had assembled.’4 This statement 
is propaganda. In all probability it is an exaggeration. 
“Never yet” 1s much too strong. The effect of the Spartan 
invasions during the earlier years of the war was to drive 
the country people into the city. The regular population of 
the city was increased far beyond its housing capacity. The 

* Ath. Pol. xii. 3: proOoddbpov 8’ exxdnolay rd wey wpGrov dréyvwoay roreiy’ ob 
ovdXeyouévww 8’ els rhv exxAnolav, &\AG wOAAA codifonevrwy Tay rputrdvewy, brs 
Zpootcrira: TO xAHOos xpds rHv tmixbpwow Tis xeporovlas, mpGrov pey ’Aybppros 


6Bordy txdpioev, perd 5 rodroy ‘Hpaxdeléns 6 KAafouénos 6 Bacrdeds erixadobpevos 
buBodov, wad 3’ ’Avbppros rpiwBodor. 

Mathieu and Haussoullier (Budé edition), translate Srws wxpootorfrat rod 
wriOos xpos Ty brixbpwow ris xe:porovlas “afin d’obtenir le nombre nécessaire pour 
rendre valable le vote.”” Kenyon and Kaibel and Kiessling translate rd xdOos as 
“the populace” and ‘das Volk,” respectively. 


3 Thalheim, in Pauly-Wissowa, 5.0. dixacral. 4 Thucydides vili, 72. 
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occupation of Decelea forced the remaining population of 
the outlying demes to take refuge in the city. In spite of 
military service and casualties, it is doubtful if fewer citizens 
were available for service in the ecclesia than when the coun- 
try people lived at peace on their farms and resorted to the 
city only periodically. At any rate, Andocides mentions a 
dicastery of 6,000 in 415 B.c.* And the ostracism of Hyperbo- 
lus? in 418 required the presence of at least 6,000. There 
are references to assemblies elsewhere in Greece with a mini- 
mum attendance requirement. In Magnesia? such an assem- 
bly was called xupia. The quorum was 600. In some Del- 
phian inscriptions the formulas ctv Padots rais év vouos and 
ow Wadw Te &y vouw occur. As vdpuatos and évopos are found as 
synonyms of xipios, it seems that in Delphi also a quorum was 
required for certain purposes. The number is not mentioned. 

In Athens certain assemblies were called xvpias. In view 
of the well-known reluctance of the Athenians to attend 
meetings of the ecclesia, the securing of a quorum could 
hardly have been left to chance. It is not to be supposed that 
the prytaneis in making up the program for an assembly 
meeting included each time, if the occasion arose, matters 
that had to be dealt with by a djyos rAnbbwy on the chance 
that a quorum might be present. Such a haphazard way of 
managing the public business would surely have been intoler- 
able. The resulting inconvenience, if a quorum failed to ap- 
pear, would have been serious. This difficulty appears to 
have been in part obviated by specifying certain recurring 
meetings of the assembly at which efforts were made to secure 
an adequate attendance. The programs of these meetings were 
reserved for those measures that required a quorum. Two 
types of assembly are mentioned in the early inscription 
quoted above. One is called simply éxxAnoia; the other 1s 
called Sfu0s tAnObwy. There are indications that in the fifth 
century the regularly recurring meeting, at which measures 
requiring a quorum were presented, was the xupia éxxAyoia. 

t Andocides 1. 17. $ Thalheim, op. cit., p. 2170. 

2 Carcopino, op. cit., p. 221. 4 Ibid., p. 2165. 

SCIA i. 57. Cf. supra, p. 201. 
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There was some uncertainty, even in ancient times, as 
to which assemblies were properly called xipiar. Scholiasts 
and lexicographers are divided.‘ According to one view, one 
assembly in each prytany was the «vpia. According to the 
other view, the four regular assemblies of each prytany were 
called xtpiat, to distinguish them from the special meetings. 
But Aristotle? seems to say quite definitely that only the 
first assembly was called xvpia. The lexicographers who 
drew their information from him so understood him. But 
this does not settle the matter to the satisfaction of all; there 
is a complication. Aristotle, in his account of the business 
discussed at the regular meetings, says that ambassadors 
were to be introduced at the third and fourth meetings. This 
seems to be at variance with Aristophanes, who, in the 4char- 
nians,3 represents Athenian ambassadors making their re- 
ports in a xpia assembly. Consequently an attempt has 
been made to interpret Aristotle as meaning that the four 
regular meetings were called xipia.4 But it is useless to at- 


* The scholiast on Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 19, says that the three regular 
meetings per prytany were called xbpia. 

xuplas éxxd\nolas: ‘Ev pf éxbpovy ra Yndlopara. elot St vdptpor exxrnala al 
Aeyopuevac Kiptac TpEis TOD pnvds AOhynow, } xpwrn Kal 4 Sexarn kai 4 Tpraxds. elol 
6¢ kal wpdckAntro ovvaydoueva Kard twa érelyorra wrpdypata. ai pev oby vducpor Kal 
wpiopévar éxxAnolat xbprat A€yorrat, ws paper, ai 5¢ wpds TO karewet-yor cuvaydpevat 
otyxAnro. 

Harpocration, s.0. xupla ékxAnola, quoting Aristotle, says: ‘‘wxpoypddovor 5é”’ 
gnot “‘xal xuplay éxxrAnolav, tv f bet ras dpxads dwoxeporovety of Soxovor pur) Kadds 
&pxev, kal wepi dudaxis bt ris xwpas.”’ xal ras eloayyeNlas éy rabry Ti huépg Tovs 
BovdAopévous xoretobal dot, cai ra dks. 

To the same effect are Suidas and Pollux viii. 95. Photius gives both views: 
Kupla éxdnola: ty § rovs &pxovras txe:porévour’ olov arparnyots, irmapxous Kal 
Tovs rolovrous’ &Adow bE dacw Kal’ éxacroy piva éxxAnolas elvac tpeis, at xbprat 
xpos olyxptow édéyovro T&y svyKAnTwr. 

For texts of all scholia and lexicographers conveniently assembled, see Reusch, 
“De diebus contionum ordinariarum apud Athenienses,”’ Dissertationes Philologicae 
Argentoratenses, U1, 50-51. 


2 Ath. Pol. xiiti. 4. There were four meetings per prytany, of which one was 
called xvpla. The three assemblies mentioned by the scholiast belong to the later 
period of the twelve tribes (Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., 987, n. 4). 

3 Line 61 calls for reports from Athenian ambassadors to Persia. It is true that 
a mission from the king is introduced to confirm the report. In line 134 the report of 
an embassy to Sitalces is called for. Aristotle (4¢h. Pol. xliii. 6) seems to be talking 
of foreign representatives rather than Athenian embassies. 


4Van Leeuwen, Acharnians, 19. 
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tempt to force this meaning upofh the passage in view of 
Aristotle’s later statement that after the introduction of pay 
for attendance at the meetings of the ecclesia g obols were 
paid for attendance at the xupia éxxAnoia, and 6 obols for the 
others (rats &das éxxAnoias). It is scarcely possible that 
xupia éxxdnola should refer to the four regular meetings of 
the assembly and rats &dats éxxAnoias to the special meet- 
ings (oiyKAyrot). 

It is to be observed that, while certain important meas- 
ures could be dealt with only by an éxkdnoia xupia, it by no 
means follows that other measures also, which Aristotle as- 
signs to the other meetings, could not be put on the program 
of the xupia. For example, while definite provision is made 
for introducing ambassadors at two ordinary meetings, there 
is no indication that they might not be introduced in the 
“sovereign” assembly, as Aristophanes did in the Achar- 
nians.? Epigraphical evidence favors the view that only one 
assembly in each prytany was called xupia. Inscriptions do 
not show more than one xupia éxxAnoia per prytany.* The 
difference in the composition of the “sovereign” assembly 
in comparison with the others would most naturally be in the 
numbers in attendance. The sovereign assembly required a 
quorum. 

There is no evidence to show when the xupia assembly, as 
a device to secure a quorum at regular intervals, was intro- 
duced. The earliest literary reference to the xupia assembly 
is in the Acharnians‘ of Aristophanes, presented in 425 B.c. 
It occurs also in a very fragmentary inscription of uncertain 


I ]xil 2: peoBodopoder 5& wpa@rov & Shyos rats uev BAdXats éexxAnolas Spaxphv, 
TH 5é xupla évvéa <dBorols>. Srerra 7a duxacrhpta rpets dBodovs’ €l9’ 4 Boudry wévre 
dBodols. 


2 Rennie, Acharnians, 19. Aristophanes does not gratuitously violate the rules 
of constitutional usage. Cf. Rogers, Introduction to the Acharnians, xxvii, who 
argues that the regular assemblies were called «ipsa: in the time of Aristophanes 
and that there were three in number per month (Scholia, Demosthenes xxiv. 20). 
By the time of Aristotle they had been increased to four, so that the increased pay 
for attendance might serve as a dole for the impoverished citizens. It is to this peri- 
od that the lexicographers, quoting Aristotle, refer. 


3 Reusch, op. cit., pp. 66 f.; Gilbert, op. cit., p. 285, n. 5. 
4 Line 19. 
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date," possibly a little earlier than the Acharnians. There 
is a general similarity between the business of the dfyos 
tAnOdwy as it appears in the inscription C74 1. 57 and that 
of the xupia éxkAnoia as described by Aristotle? But such 
technical terms as mpoBodn, cvxopdyrns in Aristotle show that 
the version of the law, organizing and distributing the busi- 
ness over the meetings of the ecclesia, from which he drew 
his information, did not originate in the time of Cleisthenes. 
It may belong to the reforms of Ephialtes which enlarged 
the functions of the ecclesia. In any event, the disappearance 
of Sijpos wAnOiwy or zdyjpns from literature can be readily ex- 
plained in this way. It was supplanted by the newer and more 
convenient xupia éxxAnoia. Even xvpia éxxAnoia is rarely used 
outside of official documents and technical treatises. The 
historian and the orator refer to measures passed by the as- 
sembly without taking the trouble to specify that it was a 
“sovereign” assembly. 

The Athenians were familiar with the xvpia assembly and 
the quorum in the demes also. There is one record of an 
dyopa kupia.’ Two citizens of Axione were praised and given 
crowns for their public services in a decree adopted & rf 
ayopa 7 Kupia. There is nowhere in the sources a definition 
of an dyopa xupia. There is a reference to a quorum in the 
deme Myrrhinus. Appeals from the decision of the auditors 
were permitted to an assembly of not fewer than thirty 
demesmen.’ It seems likely that a quorum was required in 
the other demes, varying according to their size. There is 
no evidence that the quorum requirement constituted the 
distinction between the d&yopa xvpia and the others. There is 
good reason for a quorum when the assembly was performing 
judicial functions, but an honorific decree does not seem 


CIA i. 25. Cf. Reusch, op. cit., p. 68. 
3 Ath. Pol. xiiti. 4. 


3 CIA ii. 585. 1-2. Haussoullier, La vie municipale en Attique, p. 6, believes that 
all the regular assemblies were xbprat. 


4CIA it. 578. 21 £F.: b Shpapxos didérw riv Yidov édv wapGeu pr eAdrrous 7 
As 
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of sufficient importance to require the attendance of a 
quorum." 

It is to be observed that there is no mention of d:xaorhpra 
in the inscription CJ i. §7 as it stands. In view of its frag- 
mentary character, it may seem hazardous to base any con- 
clusions upon this circumstance, but the tenor of the docu- 
ment is against any assumption that it dealt with the judicial 
situation in a comprehensive manner. And nothing short of 
a comprehensive judicature act could have sufficed to deal 
with such a complicated question as the shift of judicial func- 
tions from the magistrates to the Heliaea. The new duties 
of the magistrates in connection with the preliminary hear- 
ings had to be defined. Not all cases went to the Heliaea 
under the new system. The king archon took certain cases 
for trial before the Areopagus;? these had to be specified. 
And finally there was the organization of the dicasteries. It 
must have been anticipated at once that a single court, the 
Heliaea, could not handle all the litigation of the community. 
It is highly improbable that these and other details were 
dealt with in the missing portions of the inscription. The 
earliest evidence of the existence of duxaorpia is in the year 
462-461, which constitutes a terminus ante quem. In that year 
Ephialtes “stripped the Areopagus of all the acquired prerog- 
atives from which it derived its guardianship of the consti- 
tution, and assigned some of them to the Council of the Five 
Hundred, and others to the assembly and the law courts 
[Suxaorhpia].”3 There is no suggestion in Aristotle’s words 
that the dicasteries were recent creations. The contrary 
rather is the case. In order to discredit the Areopagus in the 
eyes of the people, Ephialtes “brought about the ruin of 
many of its members by bringing actions against them with 

™In the decrees of Magnesia granting xpotevinv, rodtrelny, éyxrnow, aredlay 
wavrwy k.T.d., It is sometimes mentioned that the measure was passed éxxAnglas 
kuplas ‘yevoutyns imtp éaxoclwv. The quorum was not required, but it probably 


enhanced the honor. Cf. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, Nos. 2 
and 4. 


2 The Areopagus continued to try cases of doéBea. Cf. infra, p. 260. 
3 Ath. Pol. xxv. 2. 
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reference to their administration.”’ These actions must have 
been brought in the d:xaorqpa, and the campaign must have 
extended over a considerable period of time. 

Some years before 462-461 overseas litigation must have 
reached considerable proportions. Treaties providing for liti- 
gation between citizens of the contracting states (Sika: ad 
oupBdd\wv)" are quite early. Athens doubtless had such agree- 
ments with the more important commercial cities even before 
the formation of the Delian League. The confederacy of 
Delos was formed in 478 8.c. In the later Greek leagues some 
central judicial authority was established to enforce federal 
control. This was not done in the Delian League; there was 
no supreme court. When members of the league refused to 
pay assessments, the Athenian admirals, responsible for the 
conduct of the military operations of the league and the col- 
lection of contingents, put pressure upon delinquent com- 
munities by prosecuting and punishing them (dixats brd-yorres 
Kai xo\dfovres).2 It 1s to be assumed that the individuals, 
whether magistrates or political agitators, who were responsi- 
ble for inciting a community to withhold its contributions 
were haled before Athenian courts. No others were available 
for the purpose. The Delian League gradually developed 
into an Athenian empire over tributary states. The change 
came about in two ways. The smaller communities, growing 
weary of military service when the Persian menace was no 
longer imminent, commuted it for money payments and be- 
came tributaries. This change in status, though voluntary, 
must have involved restriction of the jurisdiction of local 
courts. In Greek theory and practice political sovereignty 
involved control of the judiciary. Some of the larger states, 
trusting to their military power, attempted to secede from 
the league. These attempts were promptly checked by 
Athens. In the acts of settlement defining the future rela- 
tions between Athens and these conquered states, the juris- 
diction of the local courts was always very materially re- 
stricted. They were not permitted to inflict the penalties of 


* Cf. Robertson, op. cit., pp. 9 ff., and Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 965 ff. 
2 Plutarch Cimon, xi. Cf. Robertson, op. cit., pp. 27 f. 
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death, exile, or disfranchisement.' All such cases were tried 
in Athens. The date at which Athens began to restrict the 
jurisdiction of the local courts of the overseas communities 
and make her own tribunals imperial courts cannot be fixed 
with any degree of certainty. Thasos revolted in 470-469, 
but it was certainly not the first ally to find its league obli- 
gations irksome. Coercion of delinquents must have begun 
early in the history of the league. When Cimon became 
prominent in the military undertakings of the league, he 
ceased coercing the delinquents and permitted any commu- 
nity that desired it to substitute money payments for personal 
service in the forces of the league.?, Now Cimon was in charge 
of the forces that recovered Sestos and drove Pausanias from 
Byzantium in 476, and after the ostracism of Themistocles 
in 471 it was he who dictated Athenian military policy. 
There is little doubt that cases originating outside of Attica 
began to find their way into Athenian courts in appreciable 
numbers several years before the revolt of Thasos in 470. 
The normal litigation of a growing and prosperous city aug- 
mented by dixat 47d cuyBddwy and cases originating in the 
recalcitrant or subordinate cities of the league could not have 
been handled by the primitive system of magisterial trials 
and appeals to the assembled citizens. Nor would the sub- 
stitution of the Heliaea for the magistrates, as the court of 
first resort, have sufficed. No single body could have coped 
with so much litigation. The dicasteries alone could have 
handled it. 

Whether the institution of the dicasteries was due to an 
increasing frequency of appeal from magisterial judgments or 
to a demand from the people for more participation in the 
administration of justice, as seems more likely, the change in 
the method of electing magistrates‘ in 487-486 is not likely 
to have been far removed in time from a measure restricting 


* For an excellent example of these acts of settlement, see Dittenberger, Sy/- 
loge’, No. 27; Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 40 (Il. 71-76). 


2 Plutarch Cimon, x. 
3 Busolt, op. cét., Vol. III, i, p. xvi, and p. 113 n. 
4 Aristotle, op. cit., xxil. 5. 
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and changing the judicial functions of the magistrates, if 
indeed the two matters were not dealt with in the same meas- 
ure.? Those who argue that the constantly increasing fre- 
quency of appeals destroyed the prestige of the magistrates 
attach too much importance to their judicial functions. It 
is quite as likely that the increasing power of the boulé as 
the executive and administrative instrument of the sovereign 
assembly weakened the administrative powers of the chief 
magistrates and reduced their prestige. In any event, the 
tendency of Greek democracy was to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the assembly.? Magistrates elected by reason 
of their personal abilities or their political strength were a 
hindrance to the realization of the democratic ideal. Democ- 
racy refused to delegate authority. Whether the adjustment 
of the magistracies to the new democracy was effected by a 
single comprehensive measure or a series of laws makes little 
difference. The change in their judicial functions must have 
been effected in or near the year 487-486 B.c. 

When the Heliaea ceased to be a court of appeal and be- 
came a court of first resort for all cases except homicide trials 
and some involving impiety, obviously the whole body could 
not sit in judgment on each case. The difficulty was met 
by drawing sections called dicasteries (Sicagrqpia) from the 
Heliaea. In this way the burden of public service, as yet 
unpaid, was distributed and several cases could be tried at 
once. Instead of holding all members of the Heliaea liable 
for service, they selected annually 6,000 dicasts. Doubts as 
to the correctness of this number have been expressed. It 
has been argued that dicasts in such large numbers were 
neither necessary nor available until the middle of the fifth 
century.3 The number 6,000 is attested for the fifth century 
by three important sources.‘ Bdelycleon in the Wasps’ of 

* For the importance of the archons up to 488-487 B.c., cf. Rosenberg, ‘“‘Par- 
teistellung des Themistokles,” Hermes, LIII, 314 f. Cf. Ehrenberg, “‘Kleisthenes 
und das Archontat,” Kiio, XIX, 110: ““Die Namen der Archonten zwischen Kleis- 


thenes und dem Jahre des Telesinos (487-6) beweisen durch das Vorkommen der 
leitenden Politiker die Bedeutung, die dem Amt noch innewohnte.” 


*Headlam, Election by Lot, pp. 26 ff. 3S. B. Smith, TAPA, LVI, 109. 
4 Cf. Frankel, op. cit., p. 13; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 135. 
5 Line 662. Cf. Starkie, The Wasps of Aristophanes, Excursus VI, p. 399. 
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Aristophanes reckons the number at 6,000, adding xotzrw 
welous év TH xwpa Karévacbev. To infer from these words that 
“the number was not a fixed one,” is to miss the cynical 
humor of the line. The implication is that “no one can tell 
what the future may bring, but thus far we have never had 
more than 6,000 of these henchmen of the demagogues.”’ 
Rogers’ version brings this out clearly. “Six thousand jus- 
tices, count them through, there dwell no more in the land 
as yet.” 

There is evidence for a full quota of 6,000 dicasts in 415 
B.c. during the inquiry into the mutilation of the Hermae.' 
It was a period of intense popular excitement. A motion 
was brought in to turn over Leogoras, the father of Ando- 
cides, and others to a court for trial. Leogoras raised a con- 
stitutional and technical objection to the motion by means 
of a ypad) rapavouwy. Ordinarily a ypad) rapavéuwv did not 
attract much attention. But the average Athenian, with all 
his familiarity with litigation, resented the interposition of 
technicalities that seemed designed to balk the popular will. 
It was the practice to have important cases tried by a di- 
castery made up of several sections. In democratic theory 
a large jury was a safeguard;? it could be neither bribed nor 
browbeaten. The precaution of having a panel of 6,000 
dicasts pass on the objections of Leogoras indicates that the 
people wanted assurance that the popular will would not be 
thwarted. Another significant bit of testimony in favor of 
the number 6,000 1s the practice of calling the dicasts 
“The Six Thousand”’3 (of éEaxeoxidtor). The evidence of these 
passages was confirmed, if confirmation was necessary, by 
Aristotle in the Constitution of Athens.4 But, quite apart 
from these definite statements 1n the literature, there are 
such cogent reasons for believing that the total number of 
dicasts was 6,000 that this conclusion would have been justi- 
fied even without these statements. 


* Andocides 1. 17. 2 Cf. Grote, op. cit., V, 237 ff. 


3Scholiast on Plato Laws, xi. xpuraveta, dpybpidy ri, 8 xarariferar brd rar 
Sixatopéivwy, cal Sldorar Sixacrixdy rots éEaxcoxeAlots. Cf. Suidas, 5.0. rpuravetac. 
Cited by Rogers, Introduction to the Wasps, p. xxi. 


4 Ath, Pol. xxiv. 3: dtxacral wey yap oa éaxtoxiduor. 
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Although they sat in sections, they were annually drafted 
and sworn in asa body. Their fitness for office was not tested 
by any doxtuacia; nor were they held accountable for their 
acts at a eifuva.' The dicasts were not the servants of the 
people; they were the people. This is what is meant by the 
author of a treatise on the constitution of the Athenians? 
when he says that the allies had to bring their cases before 
a “court which is none other than the Athenian people.” 
And so the dicasts are addressed by orators as & dvépes 
*A@nvata. To them are attributed the acts and measures of 
the ecclesia. They represent the people in their judicial ca- 
pacity; they are dfuos wAnPiwy.4 Hence they must number 
6,000. 
The 6,000 dicasts were divided into sections. By a curious 
and convenient legal fiction the representative character of 
the 6,000 dicasts was extended to these commissions. Each 
panel was a miniature Heliaea, sovereign in its sphere. Its 
verdicts were final; they were not subject to review or appeal. 
For the practice of dividing the jurors into panels there was 
ample precedent in the current practice of manning the minor 
homicide courts with 51 é¢éra: drawn from the Areopagus.‘ 
In one respect the 6,000 dicasts differ from 6,000 ecclesiasts 
selected at random. The dicast had to be at least thirty years 
of age. The precedent may be the requirement that members 
of the boulé had to be at least thirty years old. Similarly the 
size of the section, normally 500, was the same as that of 
the boulé, which also was really a commission of the ecclesia. 
It lacked, however, the independent irresponsible judicial 
powers possessed by the dicasteries. 

The date at which pay for dicasts was introduced is no- 
where specifically set down in the sources. Plutarch says 


1 Aristophanes Wasps, 587. 
Kal radr’ dvurebOuvor SpGuev’ r&v 5’ &dAdwv obdeul’ dpxh. 
2(Xenophon) Ath. Pol. i. 18. 
3 Cf. rd. duérepov wdiGos and rd tpérepov xowvdy in forensic speeches, e.g., Plato 
Apology, 31 C.; Lysias xii. 42. 87. 
4Cf. supra, p. 202. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 10 f. 


5 Cf. supra, pp. 99 Ff. 
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that Pericles in his struggle with Cimon, finding it impossible 
to compete with his munificence, followed the advice of 
Damonides and “had recourse to the distribution of the peo- 
ple’s own wealth. .... And soon what with festival grants 
and jurors’ fees and other fees and largesses he bribed the 
multitude by the wholesale and used them in opposition to 
the Areopagus.”* Plutarch quotes Aristotle as his authority 
for this statement regarding the advice of Damonides. It is 
certain, then, that Plutarch was familiar with what Aristotle 
has to say about pay for jurors. Now Plutarch definitely 
fixes the date prior to the attack on the Areopagus. Pre- 
sumably he believed that he was following Aristotle in the 
matter of the date. 

Although the credit for introducing jury pay belongs to 
Pericles, the idea was first suggested by Aristeides.? As the 
Jack Tars, vavrixds 3xdos, of Athens gained the battle of 
Salamis, the founding of the empire was really a democratic 
achievement.3 The moving spirit in its organization was 
Aristeides. Realizing the importance of securing democratic 
support for the new imperialistic policy by having them 
share in the profits, he “advised the people to lay hold of 
the leadership of the league and to quit the country districts 
and settle in the city.” He pointed out that all would be able 
to make a living there, some by service in the army, others 
in the garrisons, others by taking part in public affairs;4 and 
in this way they would secure the leadership. This advice 
was taken; ‘“‘and when the people had assumed the supreme 
control, they proceeded to treat their allies in a more im- 
perious fashion with the exception of the Chians, Lesbians, 
and Samians.”’ Now, one of the chief means of control of the 
subordinate cities was through the administration of justice. 
Pseudo-Xenophon, writing in 424, justifies the Athenian judi- 
cial restrictions by explaining that, owing to the requirement 


1 Plutarch Pericles, ix. Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxvii. 3. 
2 Aristotle Ath. Pol., xxiv. 3 Cf. CAH, V, 111. 


4The dcxacral would naturally be reckoned among rots ra xowd xpadrrover 
(Aristotle, op. cit., xxiv). Aristeides doubtless had this group in mind and was really 
the one who originated the idea of a paid judiciary. 
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that the allies come to Athens émi dixas, ‘the Athenians sit- 
ting at home manage the allied cities. They are able to save 
their friends and destroy their enemies in their courts [é& 
rots duxaornpios].”* The advice of Aristeides was tendered 
sometime between the foundation of the league in 487 B.c. 
and his death in 467 B.c.? Aristotle intimates that the 
Athenians were not slow to follow it. The immediate effect 
was a stricter control of the allied and subordinate states. 
The reference to Chios, Lesbos, and Samos as the only free 
allies fixes the date after 463 B.c., when Thasos was reduced.3 
Among the beneficiaries of the plan of Aristeides, Aristotle 
includes 6,000 paid jurymen. According to this passage, Jury 
pay was introduced not much later than 463 B.c. In a pas- 
sage in the Politics‘ Aristotle attributes the restriction of the 
power of the Areopagus to Ephialtes and Pericles, and the 
introduction of jury pay to Pericles. Aristotle is summariz- 
ing here and does not separate the attacks as he does in the 
Politeia,’ where he makes Themistocles and Ephialtes respon- 
sible for an attack in 462-461 B.c. and Pericles responsible 
for the final attack in 451-450 B.c. In both accounts the 
introduction of jury pay follows the restriction of the powers 
of the Areopagus. But the order is not necessarily chrono- 
logical. In fact, in the Politeia he defers the mention of a paid 
jury until after the account of the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War in 432-431 B.c. Here the order of narration can- 
not possibly be chronological. Pericles® first came into prom- 
inence by his prosecution of Cimon for accepting a bribe 
during the campaign against Thasos in 464-463 B.c. He 
could scarcely have carried the measure regarding jury pay 
much before this date. A paid judiciary was subjected to 


* (Xenophon) 4th. Pol. i. 16. 
2 Busolt, op. cit., Vol. III, i, p. 112 n. 2. 3 Tbid., Vol. III, 1, xix. 


41274@, 7: kal rip wey by ’Apely wayyy BovdAny 'Ediddrns Exddovoe xal Tepixdijs> 
ra 6¢ dixaorhpia pucBodépa xaréornoe Tepixdfs. 

5 xxv and xxvil. The dates given are those of Thalheim in his edition of the 
Ath. Pol. 

6 Bury, op. cit., p. 343; Busolt, op. cit., Vol. III, i, p. 254; Aristotle 4th. Pol. 
xxvii. 1. Pericles is described in Plutarch Pericles, x, as els rv xarnyépwr ... . dard 
rod Shuov xpoBeBAnubvos. Cf. Sandys’ notes on 4th. Pol. xxvii. 1. 
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considerable criticism afterward.‘ It may be assumed that 
the proposal aroused some opposition at the time. Only a 
man of some prominence could successfully sponsor such a 
radical, though natural, measure. Now, if Pericles resorted 
to this method of winning popular favor to help him in his 
contest with Cimon, one would expect the measure to have 
been carried before 461 B.c., when Cimon was ostracized. 

Plutarch? puts jury pay before the attack on the Areop- 
agus, without specifying whether it was the first attack in 
462-461 B.c. or the second attack in 451-450 B.c. As has 
been pointed out, a number of men were concerned in the 
attack, at first under the leadership of Ephialtes and later 
under Pericles. Naturally Pericles would be one of the fol- 
lowers of Ephialtes. Aristotle’s silence on this point has 
no significance. These considerations would warrant us in 
putting the date as early as 463-462 B.c.3 

There are, however, fairly good reasons for putting the 
date as late as 451 during the brief period of Cimon’s return 
from exile and just before Pericles’ attack on the Areopagus. 
In 453-452 the rural justices were reappointed.4 They now 
numbered 30. The number 30 corresponds to the number of 
the trittyes which served as a link between the demes and 
the tribes. Nothing is known in detail about these circuit 
judges except what may be inferred from their predecessors 
under Peisistratus, and their successors, the Forty. It may 
be assumed with confidence that their jurisdiction was civil 
rather than criminal, and that they settled a number of cases 
that would otherwise have come before the heliastic courts. 
One can well imagine that the courts were heavily burdened 
even before the reforms of Ephialtes enlarged their jurisdic- 
tion. The institution of the rural justices would afford a 
measure of relief. But one wonders if the people who relied 

t Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxvii. 4: a’ dv alridvral rues xelpw yevéobar (sc. 


dtxacrhpral, KAnpoupévwv éwxipedGs del <puGdAd\oy> tadv ruxdvrwv, f Tay ewrexdv 
dvOparwy. Cf. Plato Gorgias, 515 E. 


2 Pericles, ix. 

3 Busolt (op. cét., III, 1. 263) puts pay before the earliest attack on the Areopagus 
(462-461), in which both Ephialtes and Pericles participated. 

4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxvi. 3. 
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on state pay for some or all of their support would view in 
such a dispassionate fashion a measure that reduced their 
opportunities for profitable employment. If, however, the 
dicasts were still unpaid, the situation would be quite altered. 
Unpaid jury service could not be particularly attractive. 
There would be no popular objection to any measure of relief. 
This conception of the situation favors the later date. But 
the balance of probabilities is in favor of the earlier date. 
If Pericles was prominent enough in 462 to engage in the 
prosecution of Cimon, he must have participated in the first 
and most formidable attack on the Areopagus; and he would 
not have neglected so effective a means of advancing democ- 
racy as pay for jurors and others.’ 
The 6,000 citizens who were to represent the people judi- 
cially were chosen annually by lot from among those who 
were qualified. Speaking of his own day, Aristotle says: “‘All 
persons above thirty years of age are qualified to serve as 
jurors, providing they are not debtors to the state and have 
not lost their civil rights.” This qualification goes back at 
least as far as the fifth century. An inscription furnishes 
evidence that the jurors were listed by tribes in the official 
register.3 This justifies the inference that 600 were drawn 
from each tribe. It has been rightly concluded that the ju- 
rors, like the senators, were apportioned among the demes in 
each tribe, in accordance with their number and population,‘ 
on the basis of the deme registers (Anftapxixd ypaupareta). 
Little is known about the method of selection in the fifth 
century. Aristotle, in discussing the institution of pay for 
1 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 897, on the necessity of the step in the interest 
of democracy. 
2 Ath. Pol. \xiii. 3. 


3CIA iv. 1. 35d: teporod[s d]é ofrives lepoworéooo[t rev Ovolay, déxa bvdpas 
8:0 xr [pdcar] éx r&v d[cxalorov éva é& rés pudes ex 70 [wlvaxos x.7.r. Schoell, Sitzungs- 
berichte ber Bayerischen Akademie (1887), p. 6, first drew attention to the evidence 
of the inscription. Cf. Teusch, De sortitione apud Athenienses, p. 59, and Thalheim 
in Pauly-Wissowa, V, 566, s.v. ducaoral. The jury tickets (xiwdxca) thus far dis- 
covered belong to the fourth century. Cf. infra, p. 368. Each juror must have had 
some sort of identification card. Hommel, “Heliaea,” Philologus, XIX, Supple- 
mentband, Heft 11, p. 110, n. 275. 


4 Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 1, 201. Cf. Teusch, op. cit., p. 60. 
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jurors, comments on its effects by referring to adverse criti- 
cisms of Pericles’ measure. “Some persons accuse him of 
thereby causing a deterioration in the character of the juries, 
since 1t was always the inferior people who were anxious to 
submit themselves for selection as jurors, rather than the 
men of better position.”’* On the basis of this statement it is 
accepted that the jurors were selected from volunteers.? The 
military commitments of Athens as mistress of the Delian 
League and the constantly increasing press of litigation made 
it well-nigh impossible for the same man to be both juror and 
soldier. In the fifth-century judicial system each juror was 
assigned to a specific court for a year.4 When an army was 
mobilized, men would be withdrawn from practically every 
court in larger or smaller numbers because they were mobi- 
lized by classes.s The easiest way to deal with the situation 
would have been to exempt jurors from military service. 
It is known that senators and other civil officials, and even 
merchants,° were excused under certain circumstances. But 
there is no evidence that jurors were so exempted. 
Aristophanes constantly conveys the impression that the 
jurors were all old men, boastful of their deeds in ancient 
sieges and battles. Modern students, realizing that few men, 
for example, engaged in the siege of Byzantium’ in 478 B.c. 
would be fit for any public service in 422 B.c., are inclined 
to discount all the comedian’s statements regarding the age 
of the jurors as intended to discredit them. There is evidence 


t Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxvii. 4. 
2 Gilbert, op. cit., p. 391, n. 43 cf. Teusch, op. cit., p. 60. 


3In the year 459-458 B.c. the casualties of one tribe, amounting to 176, were 
suffered in six battles on two fronts. CI 1. 433. Dittenberger, op. cit., No. 9; Hicks 
and Hill, op. cét., No. 26. 


4 Cf. infra, p. 235. 5 Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 315 ff. 
6 Tbid., p. 318, n. 1. Senators and tax-farmers are mentioned in the sources as 


being exempt. It is assumed that magistrates were exempt, otherwise court sessions 
would have had to be suspended. 


7 Aristophanes Wasps, 235-39. Cf. Grote, op. cit., V, 406. Cf. Wasps, 354, 
for reference to siege of Naxos, 476 B.c., in which members of the chorus had been 
engaged. For other references to aged jurors, cf. Wasps, 219-20. They sing old 
songs, uédy dpxata. The chorus who are Philocleon’s chums (&vdpes #Atxes) call him 
vépwy. Cf. ll. 224, 441, 540. Others in Lipsius, of. cit., p. 164, n. 99. 
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that younger men did serve on the juries of the fifth century. 
A client of Antiphon' refers explicitly to the younger men 
on the jury. Even Aristophanes himself has been cited as a 
witness that jurors were not always elderly men. Strepsiades 
first served as a juror when his son Pheidippides was six 
years old.? And others in the Wasps' are represented as hav- 
ing young children. But after all, it is obvious that, according 
to Aristophanes, a preponderance of the jurors were elderly 
men, beyond the age for military service. 

Military considerations were not overlooked in the provi- 
sions made for the administration of justice. This appears 
in the appointment of arbitrators when public arbitration 
was introduced. Every man in his sixtieth year was listed 
as an arbitrator for a year.‘ This evident desire not to with- 
draw effectives from military service to fill the new judicial 
offices warrants the belief that in selecting jurors precautions 
were taken not to reduce the number of effectives for mili- 
tary service more than was absolutely necessary. This could 
be done by accepting at once all men over sixty who volun- 
teered. If these were not sufficient, the required total (6,000) 
could be made up by selections from the younger men who 
offered for jury service. If there was, in fact, as Aristophanes 
intimates, a marked preponderance of elderly men on the 
jury, it is thus most readily explained. It does not seem 
possible that allotment from the whole group would produce 

ty. 71: 7ad0’ ipay abrdv tyw olpat pepvijobat robs xpecBurépous, robs 5& vewrépous 
wuvOdverGar Gorep éué. 


2 Aristophanes Clouds, 863-64. 
dv rpG@rov dBordv éXaBfov jALacTLKOP, 
tobrov 'xptaunv co Ataclos dyatlsa. 


3 Lines 248 ff. and 291 ff. But the ages of children are not trustworthy evidence 
as to the ages of fathers. One gets the impression that Strepsiades was no longer 
young when he was married. Bruck, “Uber die Organisation der athenischen Helias- 
tengerichte im 4. Jahrh. v. Chr.,” PAilologus, (LII), 312, cites several passages in the 
orators in which young jurors are mentioned (Isaeus vii. 13; Demosthenes xix. 280; 
Demosthenes lix. 30). But the conditions of jury service in the fourth century are 
quite different from those of the fifth. 


4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. iti. 4. Service as arbitrator was substituted for the last 
year of military service. As a rule men between fifty and sixty years were not em- 
ployed outside of Attica. Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 316. 
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so high a percentage of old men, even if they had more 
leisure and inclination for jury service than the younger men, 
and volunteered in larger numbers. 

There is no reference to suspension of court sessions in 
Aristophanes. On the contrary, Bdelycleon, in the Wasps, 
makes an estimate of the earnings of the dicasts on the basis 
of employment for all for 300 days per year. This is an ex- 
aggeration, but the implication that the courts were con- 
stantly busy is borne out by Pseudo-Xenophon, who, in 
discussing the congestion of public business, including litiga- 
tion, says, ““Even now when the courts sit throughout the 
year, they do not suffice to suppress crime, because of the size 
of the population.” 

There is no mention of a dokimasia of jurors to establish 
their qualifications for office. In Aristotle’s day at least the 
responsibility for being properly qualified was laid upon the 
juror. “If any unqualified person serves as a juror, an in- 
formation is laid against him and he is brought before a court; 
and if he is convicted, the jurors assess the punishment or 
fine which they consider him to deserve.”? This procedure 
seems to suit the period when everybody who offered was 
accepted at his own risk, rather than the fifth century, when 
they were selected by lot from volunteers. The officials must 
have assured themselves that those selected were properly 
qualified. The age qualification could be easily established 
by referring to the military lists under the names of the 
archons eponymi. This practice was followed in the case of 
the public arbitrators.3 ’Ariuia was also a matter of record. 

The jurors regularly were divided into panels. Only one 
case is recorded in which the 6,000 sat as a body.‘ As the 
circumstances were very unusual, it may be concluded that 
a panel of 6,000 was very rarely assembled. The panels nor- 
mally contained 500. On the basis of fourth-century prac- 
tice it is assumed that there were ten sections of 500 (501) 


‘ Aristophanes, Wasps 661 ff.; Pseudo-Xenophon, 4th. Pol. ii. 6. 
? Aristotle 4th. Pol. \xiii. 3. 
3 Bruck, op. cit., p. 297. 4 Andocides i. 17. 
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and 1,000 supernumeraries." These sections, containing jurors 
from different tribes and demes, reflected current public opin- 
ion. There is uncertainty regarding the number of courts 
in the fifth century. Lipsius? does not commit himself on 
the subject. “Die Zahl der Gerichtshofe vermégen wir nicht 
zu bestimmen, da Aristoteles auch fir seine Zeit keine Angabe 
macht. Wenn die Grammatiker von zehn Gerichtshéfen 
reden, so beruht das auf einer Verwechslung mit der Rich- 
terabteilung.” Busolt’ seems to favor the view that there 
were ten courts in the fifth century. Five courts are men- 
tioned in fifth-century sources, besides the Heliaea, 1.e., the 
court of the thesmothetae. They are the rapdGvorov, the 
court of the Eleven;* the xawdy;5 the wdetov; the court mpds 
rots retxious; and the court of the archon.’ To these should 
be added the three minor homicide courts, at the Delphinium, 
the Palladium, and in Phreatto, after they were manned by 
dicasts in place of ephetae in the middle of the fifth century.’ 
This gives a total of six courts, exclusive of the three minor 
homicide courts. The same courthouse may have been used 
by more than one tribunal. 

The panels for service were selected annually and re- 
mained intact for the year.® In the Wasps of Aristophanes, 


* Lipsius, op. cit., p. 136. 2 Op. cit., p. 168. 
3 Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 1154. Cf. Hommel, op. cét., p. 111, n. 281. 
4 Harpocration, 5.0. rapéBucrov. obtrws exadetrdé rt rv wap’ ’APnvalocs dicagrnplwy 
& @ Wlxator of o4. Antiphon Frag., 42. Cf. Aristophanes Wasps, 1108-9: 
ol ply huGy obrep Epxwy, ol 5¢ rapa rovs evéexa, 
ol 5’ & bel Stxdfovo’, of 58 xpds rots retxlors. 
57d xawwév. Aristophanes, Wasps, 120-21: 
68 abro rupravy 
gtas tlxafer és rd Kacvdr éurecwv. 
® Nothing is known about the presiding officials. The gdetov may be the court of 
the eloaywyeis. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 137, n. 11. The court rapa rots retxlos is 
not otherwise known. 
7Cf. infra, p. 270. 
8 Aristophanes Wasps, 400. 
ob EvAAReoO’ dxdcotes Sixac rites pédrovew tvecGat. 


Philocleon calls to his rescue all who are interested in lawsuits for the current year. 
Beyond that, there was no assurance that he would be active as a juror. 
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Philocleon and the old dicasts who, in the guise of wasps, 
constitute the chorus are members of the same court for the 
year. They are fellow-dicasts (cvvdicacrai) who, day after 
day, go to the same court. They refer explicitly to the ac- 
quittal of the defendant the day before in a court in which 
they and Philocleon sat as jurors. And they were all under 
orders to appear that day to try Laches, who is represented 
as having acquired much wealth by his peculations.? The 
various references to the activities of the jurors in the Wasps 
are not intended to be entirely consistent, but they suggest 
criminal cases and the court of the thesmothetae. A passage 
in Antiphon? shows very clearly that the same panel sat in 
this court day after day. The choregus, a client of Antiphon 
on trial for the death of a chorus boy, tells the jury that 
Philocrates, one of his accusers, appeared in the court of the 
thesmothetae and announced that the choregus was responsi- 
ble for the death of his brother while in training for a chorus. 
The choregus answered the charge both at once and on the 
following day before the same jurors. The proceeding was 
entirely informal. The purpose of the maneuver was to pre- 
vent the choregus, as a polluted person, from appearing before 
these jurors the next day to prosecute some wrongdoers. 
These defendants had induced Philocrates to bring a charge 
of homicide against the choregus to disqualify him. 
Whatever the number of courts in the fifth century may 
have been, it is generally believed that there were ten sections 
of 500 each and 1,000 supernumeraries who constituted a re- 
serve to fill vacancies in individual courts, resulting from 
death, illness, or other unavoidable causes, or to expand the 
number of Jurors to 1,000 or 1,500 for important cases. This 
purpose was accomplished by assigning to each court 600.‘ 
Now this in itself seems at first sight not to be an unreason- 
able procedure. But the manner in which it is supposed to 
have been worked at once arouses grave suspicions. Each 
day the entire panel of 600, minus absentees, started out for 


* Aristophanes Wasps, 281-84. 3 vi, 21-23. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 138. 
2 Ibid., 240. 4 Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 136 ff. 
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a court session some time before daybreak. As soon as 500 
were admitted, the doors were closed, and several score, if 
not a hundred, men were excluded.’ The sole evidence for 
this procedure is drawn from the Wasps of Aristophanes. 
The old dicasts of the chorus appear each day long before 
daylight to summon Philocleon; they urge haste to arrive at 
the court “ere morning break,’ for whoever arrives after 
the signal for opening the court will not get his 3 obols.3 
And in the domestic court which tries the dog, Philocleon is 
pleased with the assurance that “though you sleep till mid- 
day, no archon here will close the door against you.’* But 
these things are quite easily explained without assuming that 
the chorus is a section of the 600 jurors converging in rivalry 
from various directions upon a court which requires only 500. 

The haste of the chorus to arrive before daybreak 1s due 
to the fact that the court, like the ecclesia, opened early, 
and they had been ordered to be on hand 1n good time.’ The 
humor of the situation lies in the fact that they are unnec- 
essarily and absurdly early. This is made quite evident by the 
conversation between Bdelycleon and one of the slaves who 
is helping to keep the old dicast interned.° 

BDELYCLEON: His fellow justices will come this way calling him up. 

Stave: Why sir, ’tis twilight yet. 

BpetycLeon: Why then, by Zeus, they are very late today. Soon 
after midnight is their usual time to come here carrying lights. 
Each member of the chorus is a replica of Philocleon, who 
wants to be around the court night and day and even to be 


t Teusch, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
2Wasps, 245: 
oxeldwyerv, @vipes AALKEes, xpiv nuépay yevéoBat. 
3 [bid., 688—go: 
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4 Ibid., 774-75: 
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S Ibid., 242-43: 
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6 Thid., 214 ff. 
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buried there. One of the slaves on guard before the house 
explains the situation as follows: 

T’ll tell you the disease old master has. 

He is a lawcourt-lover, no man like him. 

Judging is what he doteson.... 

At night he gets no sleep, no, not one grain, 

Or if he doze the tiniest speck, his soul 

Flutters in dreams around the water clock. 


Supper scarce done he clamours for his shoes, 

Hurries ere daybreak to the court, and sleeps 

Stuck like a limpet to the door post there." 
If the rooster failed to wake him 1n time, he said that it had 
been bribed by defendants.? And he begged that, if any- 
thing happened to him in his attempt to escape, he be buried 
under the bar. 

The order for the appearance of the jurors under pain of 
not receiving pay if they arrived “after the signal” contains 
no hint that it was a case of “first come first served.”4 On 
the contrary, the plain implication of the passage is that all 
would be admitted if they arrived on time. In the trial of 
the dog which reproduces the procedure of a regular trial, 
Bdelycleon, acting as the herald, makes proclamation: 

Is any Justice out there? Let him enter. 

We shan’t admit him when once they have begun.5 
The loiterer is to be excluded, not because the panel is full, 
but because the proceedings have begun. The point that 
Bdelycleon is making is that, while the jurors must be on time, 
else they lose their fees, the advocate in league with Cleon, 

t [bid., 87-93, 103-5. 
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their master, comes late if he chooses, and still gets his pay.” 
The proceedings are delayed to suit his convenience. Mean- 
while the jurors, like Dicaeopolis in the 4charnians, sit and 
wait, possessing their souls in patience if they can. This 1s 
part of their slavery. 

There is another aspect of the situation that deserves 
attention in this connection. If there was a race of 600 men 
for places for only 500, it is strange that the chorus should 
tarry for a rival in the competition for seats and even fight 
for his release that he might accompany them. Men who 
were rivals for a seat in court, or a place in line awaiting the 
opening of court, would be more likely to hasten along quietly 
and alone. Their singing could only waken more dicasts, 
whose houses they passed, and add to the number of com- 
petitors. When the jurors arrive in the neighborhood of the 
court, there is no indication that they stood in line for hours 
waiting for the court to open. Instead, we find the old dicast 
talking leisurely and with immense satisfaction to defendants 
who flatter and wheedle him to win his favor.? Neither 
Philocleon nor any of his fellow-dicasts exhibit any fear that 
others may arrive before them and deprive them of their 
pay. Their sole concern is the possibility that there may be 
no court session that day.? Philocleon’s desire for a front 
seat is not strange; he wants to be sure that he will not miss 
any of the proceedings. He wants to be the first to come and 
the last to leave.‘ 

If candidates for jury service had to assemble long before 
daylight and stand in line to secure a place long before the 
hour for beginning proceedings, it is inconceivable that 
Bdelycleon should have failed to make a point of the obvious 


 Ibid., 686 fF. 


2 Ibid., 551 ff. Philocleon is represented as going to court and sleeping “stuck 
like a limpet to the doorpost.” This does not mean that he wants to get first place 
in the line. It simply means that he is so “‘court-crazy”’ (¢:An\tag7hs) that he wants 
to sleep half of the night at the courthouse door (Il. 104-5). 


3 [bid., 302-5. 


4 Ibid., 89-90, 754-55. 
xamioralny tri rots Knots 
Yndrfouévey 6 redevraios. 
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unfairness of such a method of deciding between claimants 
for a seat. He could have cited no better evidence of their 
slavery. The natural solution of such a difficulty in Athens 
would have been the use of the lot. But there is no indica- 
tion in the Wasps or elsewhere that the lot was employed 
in this connection.? 

The requirement of courts of 1,000 and more introduces a 
complication into the allotment of panels. These larger 
courts are commonly said to consist of two or three dxaorn- 
pta.2 If there were ten courts served by 600 jurors each, the 
constitution of a larger court would involve the withdrawal 
of panels from service in other courts. This difficulty has 
been observed, and the suggestion has been made that there 
may have been only five courts (Gerichtshéfe) in each of 
which two panels served alternately.4 In this way five panels 
would always be available for service in the larger tribunals. 

The theory that there were 100 supernumeraries for each 
panel is based upon the assumption that the full panel of 
500 (S01) must be present at each session of the court. This 
is a plausible assumption, but there are difficulties. It was 
an ancient rule of law that an even vote was in favor of the 
defendant. As the plaintiff had not persuaded a majority 
of the jurors of the justice of his claim, he had failed to prove 
his case, and it was dismissed. The law was in force in fifth- 
century Athens. A client of Antiphon® invoked it in an argu- 

* Hommel (09. cit., p. 114) alone has noticed the unfairness of such a system of 
securing a panel for service, but the suggestion that those who fail to get a seat had 
only themselves to blame is scarcely a sufficient answer, for no matter how early 


the jurors resorted to court, some—between one and a hundred—would always be 
too late. 


2 Teusch (op. cit., p. 62) has shown that the situation described by Aristophanes 
in the Wasps does not permit of the use of the lot. 


3 Pollux vill. 123: ef 5¢ xeAlwy dSéou dixacray, cuvloravto dbo dixaorhpia, el be 
wevraxooluy kai xidlwy, rpla. Cf. Demosthenes xxiv. 9; Bruck, op. cit., p. 405. 


4 Hommel, op. cit., pp. 111-12. 


5 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 741; Euripides, Electra, 1268-69; Aristophanes, Frogs, 
685. 

6 Antiphon v. 51. The case was tried in a heliastic court under the presidency of 
the Eleven (Blass, Astische Beredsamkeit, 1, 176). The jurors are presumed to be 
familiar with the rule as a matter of current practice in the heliastic courts. 
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ment before a heliastic court as a familiar rule. Evidently 
there was a possibility of a tie vote in a fifth-century heliastic 
court. This must mean that a court could function without 
its full complement of jurors. It is well known that members 
of the boulé, which on occasion exercised judicial functions, 
were frequently absent.‘ It could not be otherwise. No 
group of 500 men over thirty years of age could remain intact 
for a year. There would be unavoidable absences due to 
illness and other causes. It has been estimated that the 
average attendance for a year would be 400.” If 400 senators 
could render a valid verdict, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a heliastic court also could function without its full comple- 
ment of jurors. In a fourth-century suit between the Delian 
amphictyony and a citizen of the island of Ios the number 
of votes cast amounted to 499.3 The full complement of the 
court in the fourth century was 501. Lipsius* accounts for 
the shortage in the number of votes by assuming that for 
some reason or other two jurors did not vote. The law re- 
garding an even vote was intended to apply when, through 
the failure of jurors to vote, the number of votes cast was 
evenly divided between plaintiff and defendant. Lipsius’ 
proposed explanation of the missing votes is an admission 
that fewer than the full quota of jurors could render a valid 
verdict. From a legal standpoint it could make no difference 
whether the two men failed to attend or failed to vote. Four 
hundred and ninety-nine jurors rendered the verdict of a court 
of 501, just as 400 and odd senators must on occasion have 
expressed the decision of the Senate of Five Hundred. It 
was desirable that all jurors should vote. An effort to secure 


Demosthenes xxii. 36: 7Q@ yap éorw dvedos, eb cuwrdvros abrod Kal pndev 
yptovros, tows 5’ of5é ra wddN’ els 7d Bovdeurhprov elordyros, uw) AGBor 4} BovdA} Tov 
orépayvor ; 


2 Schémann, Griechische Alterthiimer, 1, secs. 399 and 463. There is no reference 
to a quorum in the senate. 

The average daily absences of the teachers from a Chicago public high school 
over a period of 120 days amounted to 2.3 per cent of the total number. The penalty 
for absence in case of illness is $2.50 per day. The penalty for all other absences is 
the deduction of the total amount of the salary for the time of absence. 


3 CIA ii, No. 778 (825) B. 4 Op. cit., p. 158. 
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all votes was always made. But whether it was always suc- 
cessful, if for any reason a Juror wished to evade, is uncertain. 
The very proclamation of the herald, ““Who has not voted? 
Let him stand up,” seems to indicate the possibility of eva- 
sion.’ But on the other hand, Philocleon’s desire to be always 
the last to vote indicates that he at least thought he knew 
when all had voted.? But there is another possibility which 
Lipsius did not note. Even if the arrangements were I00 
per cent efficient in filling the quota for each jury, it must 
occasionally have happened that a juror was obliged through 
illness to leave the court during the progress of the case. 
His place could not be filled, for the substitute would have 
missed some of the evidence. When a juror falls ill in a mod- 
ern jury of twelve men, as sometimes happens, the case must 
be tried de novo. There is no mention of a similar practice 
in Athens. We must assume that the case went on with fewer 
than the full complement. 

An argument in favor of the theory that a full quota of 
jurors was required for each case has been drawn from the 
use of the word wAnpodv.2 Officials were said wAnpoty ra be- 
kaornpia, and ra duxacrnpia érAnpwOn. But it has been shown 
that the word rAnpodv 1s used in connections 1n which no idea 
of a full quota is involved.4 A case in point is the phrase 
wAnpoupérns Tis éxxAnoias found in Aristophanes’ Ecclezia- 
zousae.s It means “while the ecclesia is assembling.” There 
is no expectation that a// members must or would be present. 
But even if it be admitted that zAnpody has in some connec- 
tions the technical meaning “provide the court with a full 
complement” rather than merely “summon” or “convoke,’ 
it is always used of the fourth-century jury. Aristophanes® 


™ Aristophanes Wasps, 751-55. 


7 Cf. infra, p. 377. In Aristotle’s time no juror could receive his pay if he did 
not deposit his vote. 


3 Lipsius, op. cit., p. 159. 


4 Bruck, PAilologus, LUI, 414. Lipsius, idid., refuses to accept Bruck’s conclusion 
and quotes xAnpoby vay, rpthon, which must mean “supply the full complement of 
men.” 


5 Line 89. 6 Wasps, 305. 
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uses xabitew 7d duxaornproy in the sense of ‘‘convene”’ or “hold 
a session”; sAnpoiv does not appear in this connection. 

There is a reason for this difference between the fifth- and 
the fourth-century practice. In the later period all available 
jurors assembled each court day. It was easy to select and 
allot to each court its required complement with reasonable 
assurance that the case would go before a complete panel.’ 
It was quite otherwise in the earlier period when a group was 
assigned to a specific court for a whole year. 

In this connection it is important to notice that in the dis- 
cussion of jury quotas for the fifth century no account is 
taken of the minor homicide courts which were manned by 
fifty-one ephetae until they were replaced by dicasts.? Even 
a group of fifty-one men could not always be available for 
recurring court sessions throughout the year. Inevitable ab- 
sences would be sure to occur. No one seems to have offered 
any suggestions as to the manner in which temporary or 
permanent gaps in the ranks of the ephetae were filled. And 
yet it would seem quite as important to have a full quota 
in the minor homicide courts as in the heliastic courts. The 
odd number of the ephetae shows that it was deemed desir- 
able to avoid a tie vote. As the ephetae were drawn from the 
Areopagites,3 it would always have been a comparatively 
simple matter to fill up vacancies in their ranks, unless the 
absences were due to illness during the hearing of a case. 

The objections to the theory that 100 supernumeraries 
were attached to each panel of 501 to insure a full quota at 
each court session may be summarized as follows. The pas- 
sages in the Wasps of Aristophanes, relied upon to support 
the theory, lose their humor if so interpreted. They can all 
be otherwise explained in a way that brings out their full 
humor and fits them into the scheme of the comedy. The 
words rAnpody duxacrnpoy in the sense of “‘assign its full com- 
plement toa panel of dicasts” apparently do not occur in fifth- 
century sources. Even in the later period, the evidence that 


™Cf. infra, p. 371. There was always the possibility that a juror seized by sud- 
den illness might be obliged to leave the court before the conclusion of the case. 


2 Cf. supra, p. 234. 3 Cf. supra, p. 99. 
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a\npodv does not mean simply “convene” a jury is not wholly 
convincing. But there is no need to press this point, for there 
are strong indications that a court with less than its full 
quota could render a valid judgment just as the boulé occa- 
sionally did. The assignment of an odd number to each panel 
was intended to avoid tie votes. The law providing that a 
tie vote should be regarded as an acquittal shows that an 
even number of jurors was a possibility in a heliastic court. 
The theory that one or more jurors failed to vote is not a 
satisfactory explanation, for, if fewer than the full quota 
could render a valid judgment it makes no difference whether 
the missing votes were due to absence or failure to vote. 
And finally, the use of supernumeraries in the way proposed 
must have made it impossible to convene a court of from 
1,000 to 2,000 without at least partially disrupting the sys- 
tem. The sole advantage of this theory is that it provided 
a scheme for securing panels that would not be affected by 
the inevitable temporary or permanent reduction in the num- 
bers of the annual quota of jurors through absence from the 
city, illness, or death. But the diminution of the numbers 
available for service would cause no concern if a court could 
function without its full quota. In the fourth century it was 
the practice to assign odd numbers to each panel, e.g., 501, 
1,001, 1,501. But there is no evidence for the practice in the 
fifth century. Only even numbers are mentioned. It is, 
however, assumed that the practice was the same and that 
for convenience even numbers were used. In favor of this 
theory may be cited the fact that the ephetae numbered 
fifty-one. But on the whole, the model for the fifth-century 
panel is quite as likely to have been the Senate of Five 
Hundred as the ephetae. It is of interest in this connection 
that commissions of the dicasts were associated, under cer- 
tain conditions,’ with the boulé in fixing the tribute from the 
cities of the empire. There is epigraphical evidence that one 
such commission numbered 500. Similarly, after the over- 
throw of the Four Hundred, a commission of s00 dicasts 
acted with the senate as a committee to revise the laws.’ 


* Robertson, op. cit., p. 48. 2 CIA i. 266. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 156. 
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The evidence is found in the decree of Teisamenus cited by 
Andocides.? These figures are surely exact. Round numbers 
may be expected even in the forensic orations, but not in 
official sources. These bodies are not courts in the strict 
sense of the word, but it is highly improbable that these 
bodies would number 500 each and the courts 501. In the 
fourth century the situation was different. All who desired 
to serve appeared, and the courts needed were filled then and 
there. There was a reasonable certainty that the full quota 
would actually be present when the case was called for trial. 
In the fifth century it would be a much more difficult matter 
to secure a full complement of jurors for each case. The 
scheme worked out on the basis of the Wasps of Aristophanes 
is, as we have seen, so cumbersome and unfair that it has 
aroused doubts in the mind of even one who accepts it.’ 
The problem of distributing 6000 jurors into panels for 
service in the different courts in the fifth century would have 
been simpler if the panel for the normal cases numbered 500 
instead of 501 and the courts could function with fewer than 
a full quota. The jurors could then be divided into twelve 
sections of 500 each, and a section assigned to a court for a 
year, without further concern regarding vacancies due to ab- 
sences from time to time. It is impossible to determine how 
many courts there were in the fifth century. It would seem 
that the requirements of litigation in the fifth century were 
greater than in the fourth. Making due allowance for the 
exaggerations of Aristophanes, who estimates that the entire 
number of jurors was employed for 300 days each year, one 
gets the impression that, as Strepsiades in the Clouds’ sug- 
gests, courts were in session almost every day in Athens. 
The importance of overseas litigation can be seen from the 
substantial benefits which, according to Pseudo-Xenophon,‘ 


71, 84. 

2 Hommel (09. cit., p. 112) expresses doubts as to the working of the system with 
juries of 1,000 and 1,500, and further (p. 114) remarks on the unfairness. Lipsius is 
uncertain about the size of the panels, 500 or 600. 

3 Lines 207-8. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 168. Cf. Wasps, 661 ff. 

4 Ath. Pol. 11. 16-17. 
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accrued to the citizens of Athens from the presence of over- 
seas litigants in the city. Another indication of the pressure 
of litigation is the practice of holding court sessions and meet- 
ings of the ecclesia on the same day.' This practice was dis- 
continued in the fourth century.? This situation would seem 
to have required more courts than in the fourth century, 
when overseas litigation had practically ceased. 

All magistrates and official boards, whether judicial or 
executive, had the duty of presiding over the trial of cases 
that came within the sphere of their activities. Consequent- 
ly, the number of officials entitled to preside at court sessions 
was considerably in excess of the number of available panels.’ 
Panels could not be assigned for the exclusive use of each of 
the various boards and officials. The most practical and 
economical way of dealing with the needs of the situation 
would be to assign panels to officials with a heavy docket. 
In the case of those whose legal business was incidental and 
occasional, one panel could be assigned to several, to be used 
in turn as occasion demanded. Their cases would be few. 
In this way certain panels would always be under the chair- 
manship of the same officials, while the others might sit in 
the same courthouse under the chairmanship of two or more 
official boards in turn. Six courts are mentioned in fifth- 
century sources. They are the courts of the thesmothetae, 
of the Eleven, of the archon, of the Introducers (eicaywyeis). 
Two have not been identified with any officials. One was 
7d xawvdv, and the other 1s described as apds rots retxious.* 
Those that have been identified are perhaps the most i1m- 
portant courts in the city. It would be natural that Philo- 
cleon, glorying in jury service, should mention the courts that 
he deemed most important. The other courts that might 


* Aristophanes Wasps, 594-95. Cf. Bamberg, Hermes, XIII, 506 ff. Frankel 
(op. cit., p. II, n. 3), followed by Van Leeuwen (notes ad Joc.), thinks that the 
reference is to special assemblies only. 


2 Demosthenes xxiv. 80. 


_ 3Some sixteen different officials and boards entitled to preside over court ses- 
sions are listed by Lipsius (op. cit., pp. §3-120). 


4Cf. supra, p. 234. 
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be classed with these are those of the Polemarch, the king 
archon, and the Thirty, or whatever board tried the bulk 
of the civil cases as the Forty did in the next century. If it be 
supposed that panels were assigned for the exclusive use of 
six magistrates and boards, six would be left for the ten or 
a dozen other boards that had comparatively few cases in a 
year, including the minor homicide courts,* to be distributed 
according to their requiremnts. From these supernumerary 
panels also could be recruited those large juries that were 
sometimes assigned to the court of the thesmothetae who 
tried the most important political and criminal cases. Among 
these were indictments a illegal legislation (ypadai zapa- 
vouwy) and impeachments (eloayyediat) assigned to a heliastic 
court for trial. An old law required a jury of 1,000 for im- 
peachment cases.? This number could be increased by action 
of the ecclesia when referring the case to a court for trial. 
Pericles was tried as the result of an impeachment in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian War, by a court of 1,500.3 
Similarly, in the case of the generals and taxiarchs denounced 
by Agoratus, shortly before the institution of the Thirty, 
provision was made by decree for a trial before a court of 
2,000.4 In 415 a ypad? rapavduwv was tried by a court of 
6,000. The view of Frankels that the case was tried by a 
“full’ meeting of the assembly has not found favor. The 
extraordinary increase in the number of jurors points to ac- 
tion by the ecclesia under the influence of the fear and excite- 
ment caused by the profanation of the mysteries and the 


1 Cf. supra, p. 242. 


? Pollux viti. 53: xlAwe card peéy rov Tédrkwva ras eloayyedias eExpwov. Lex. 
Cantab. elaayyeNa: elahyyeddov, ws pév Piddxopos, xthiwy xabefopévwv. The law could 
not be Solonian as there were no heliastic courts at that time. Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, 
op. cih., 1155. 

3 Plutarch Pericles xxxii; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 182, n. 17. 

4 Lysias xii1. 34. 

5 His objection (op. cit., p. 89) that, since no selected group of 6,000 could ever 
be assembled without some absentees, the reference must be to the assembly, is not 
decisive. The group was not assembled as individuals. All panels were called. Those 
who responded constituted a large tribunal consisting of twelve sections. Even if 
the total number who responded fell considerably short of 6,000, they could techni- 
cally be described as such, just as a meeting of 400 senators could be described as a 
meeting of the Senate of Five Hundred. 
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mutilation of the Hermae. An even more exceptional court 
was that made up of a// the initiated Jurors to decide between 
the rival claimants for the rewards offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of these outrages. The thesmothetae 
presided at this d:adixacia.* Similar courts made of all jurors 
who had participated in a certain campaign were drafted 
from the entire group to try military offenses.? 

A fuller record of fifth-century litigation would doubtless 
disclose more cases in which large juries sat in the court of 
the thesmothetae. This court continued to meet in the spa- 
cious quarters formerly used by the Solonian Heliaea, from 
which it took its name. One gets the impression that large 
juries were more common in the earlier period than in the 
fourth century. From Pseudo-Xenophon’s essay on the 
Athenian constitution} it is clear that the proposal to provide 
more and smaller juries did not meet with favor because it 
“would be easy to trick the small jury and bribe them to 
give much less just decisions.” Grote, with just apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of Athenian democracy, emphasizes 
the value of large panels in encouraging the adherents of 
democracy and in overawing its opponents among men of 
wealth and social standing. The murder of Ephialtes shows 
the lengths to which they were willing to go. 

These varied and irregular requirements for jurors could 
have been met much more easily by distributing twelve 
panels among the officials entitled to preside at court ses- 
sions. A few could be assigned permanently to those officials 
whose duties were mainly, if not exclusively, judicial. Of the 
rest, some would serve those officials whose judicial duties 
were incidental and occasional; others would be available for 
enlarging the court of the thesmothetae by the addition of 
one or more panels.s Such a system would be much more 


t Andocides 1. 28. 


__? Lipsius, op. cit., p. 143; Busolt-Swoboda, op. cét., pp. 1127 and 1157. The only 
evidence for a court made up of soldiers who were present at the time when the 
military offense was committed is in the fourth century (Lysias xiv. 5). 

3 iil. 7. 4Op. cit., V, 237. 


5 Bruck (op. cit., p. 405) has shown that the écxaorpca used to fill out the court 
of the thesmothetae are courts, not sections. 
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elastic and economical than the use of a panel of 600 to fill a 
court that needed only so00. 

The political aspect of jury service must not be forgotten. 
Pericles is said to have introduced pay to increase his political 
strength among the masses; and Cleon, according to Aris- 
tophanes, was regarded by the dicasts as their patron and 
protector whom they in turn served.? The political usefulness 
of the dicasts would be seriously impaired if the service was 
not pretty evenly distributed over the whole group. That 
there was no grievance on this score may be rightly inferred 
from the failure of Bdelycleon in the Wasps to mention it. 
On the contrary, he assumes that practically all dicasts were 
in service constantly. This impression conveyed by Aris- 
tophanes finds some confirmation in Pseudo-Xenophon.? 
Among the advantages gained from having cases from over- 
seas tried at Athens was ‘“‘the receipt of pay out of the court 
fees all the year round.”” The congestion of public business 
in Athens, including litigation, is explained by the fact that 
they had more festivals and holidays than any other Greek 
state and “they have to decide more private and public law- 
suits and official scrutinies than all the rest of the world 
together.’’3 The service could be spread more evenly over 
the entire body of jurors by alternating panels in the busier 
courts. In this connection it may be noted that the evidence 
for the assignment of panels for regular service in specific 
courts does not exclude the possibility of two panels being 
employed alternately at intervals in one court with a heavy 
docket.‘ 

Little or no information 1s available as to the means used 
in the fifth century to notify jurors of court sessions. The 


*Cleon is described as xndeuev of the jurors in Wasps, 242. In the Knights 
(255) he calls them to his aid: 
@ yépovres f\tacral, dpdropes rptwBdrov, 
obs byw Booxw xexpayus kai Sixata xbéixa, 
wapafonsetd’, ds bx’ dvipGy rbxropa: tvywyordr. 
Cf. Rogers, Wasps, pp. xvi ff. 
2 Ath. Pol. i. 16. 3 Tbid., iii. 2. 
4Hommel (op. cit., p. 111) has suggested the possibility of alternating panels. 
Such courts as that of the thesmothetae, the Eleven, and the Thirty (Forty) must 
have handled the bulk of the litigation day by day. 
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only reference to an official notice is the mention in the Wasps 
of a onueiov, perhaps similar to the signal put up for meetings 
of the ecclesia. It was taken down when the proceedings 
began. After that no one was admitted.? The jurors in the 
Wasps knew what cases were to be tried that day. There 
were three of them, if Aristophanes 1s to be taken literally: 
Laches,? an unnamed traitor from the Thracian front,’ and 
Dracontides.s It was not unusual to have several cases tried 
on the same day.® This knowledge on the part of the jurors 
must have had an official source. Perhaps they read the 
notice boards among which Philocleon delighted to wan- 
der.” It was also possible that at each court session notices of 
the cases to come at the next sitting of the court were read. 
Apparently anyone interested in a case could appear before 
the court at the close of proceedings and urge all to be on 
hand for a particular case. This seems to be the explanation 
of the orders issued by Cleon.*® 


1 Wasps, 690. Cf. Thesmophoriazousae, 277-78: 
ws To THS éxxAnoilas 
onpetoy éy rq Oecpodopeip paiverat. 
2 Wasps, 892. 3 Ibid., 240. 4 [bid., 289. 
5 [bid., 157. 6 Aristophanes Clouds, 779-80. 
7 Aristophanes Wasps, 349: 
obtw xit7T& 61a trav cavidwy pera xorpivns wepreOety. 
Cf. tbid., 848: 
dtpe vuv, éveyxw Tas cavidas xai ras ypadas. 
Photius, 5.0. cavida: 7d A|ebxwua Sxov al Sixac Néyorvrat. Scholiast on Aristophanes’ 
Wasps, 349: 9 cavldwy gnoi trav reprexoveay ra dvéuara ray ciaaxGnoopivwy els 1d 
dixacrhpiov, wotoy Sehoe. wpa@rov elaaxOjvat kal kata ratuv. 
® Wasps, 242. Cleon is said to have issued orders for the appearance of the 
jurors betimes with a goodly supply of anger. 
xOes ody KXkwr & xndencoy uty edetr’ by Spa 
qre Exovras huep@y dpyhy rpi@y xornpay 
éx’ abrév, 


Bdelycleon represents the son of Chareus, a public advocate, as entering court and 
warning the jurors to be on time for a case next day in which he was to be the 
advocate. 687 ff. 

dray eloedOdy pepaxidy cor xardxvyov, Xarpéovu vids, 

wdl dcaBds, ScaxcynBels TG owpare cal rpvpepareis, 

fnew elan rp kav Spe duxdoord’, ws Sercs dv budy 

borepos €\Oy rod onpelov, 7d rpuvBorov ob Koptetrac’ 
The meaning of elceOéy presents some difficulties. It should mean in the mouth of 
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Bdelycleon domum tuam ingressus, as Brunck and most editors since have taken it. 
Starkie (note on Wasps 687) thinks “it was the business of the Euvfyopos to summon 
the dicasts.” Obviously a personal summons could not be delivered to 500 jurors in 
their homes. Unquestionably Merry is right in translating “coming into court.” 
This is the meaning of eloedOety in lines 560 and 579. It is likely that any interested 
persons appeared before the session began or possibly at the end of the day and 
made informal, as well as official, announcements to the jurors. In Antiphon vi. 21 
both Philocrates and the choregus appeared before the court of the thesmothetae. 
Philocrates said that the choregus was responsible for the death of his brother. The 
choregus answered the charge at once and on the following day (000s rére xal aifcs 
ti vorepaia). Here the words dvaBas els r}v }Atalay ry rdy Oecno8erdy are used. Van 
Leeuwen, Wasps, 687, translates eloed@dy “‘intrans” and inquires, “Haec autem 
ubinam jubebantur heliastae? Ibi, opinor, quo cum diluculo convenissent. Illuc 
igitur elocévac dicitur adolescens ovrfyopos.” Van Leeuwen is wrong in suggesting 
the xAnpwrfpiov as the place where the notice was delivered. There was no daily 
allotment of jurors as Teusch (op. cit., p. 62) has shown. Rogers offers quite a dif- 
ferent explanation which has not met with favor. He thinks that the young man 
came forward in the assembly (eiceNOév) and moved a resolution (efrp). 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AREOPAGUS AND DEMOCRACY 


The sixth constitutional, or rather political, change is 
designated by Aristotle as the “supremacy of the Areop- 
agus.” This supremacy was due to the prestige gained by 
the Areopagus for its services in the Persian wars, and lasted 
for a period of seventeen years (479-462 B.c.). In the Poli- 
tics, Aristotle describes the government of this period as 
ovvrovwrépav.. In the Constitution? he says that the ‘“‘Areop- 
agus became strong and controlled the city.”” The rather 
vague expression diugxe. tiv mwodw recalls his description of 
the powers of the Areopagus in the earlier period. But when 
one seeks to discover what specific powers the Areopagus had 
or how it controlled the city, he finds only such general 
expressions as éziaxomos ris roditelas? and gidak Trav vopwv.4 
After the Persian wars there was no real change in the con- 
stitution, as the words ovdevi déypuart AaBodoa THY Hyepoviay 
show. Accordingly, all that Aristotle means is that the de- 
velopment of democracy was checked for a time, and con- 
servative opinions and policies began to prevail. It was only 
natural that the democratic movement initiated by Cleis- 
thenes should eventually lose momentum and slow down 
when its immediate objectives were achieved. The struggle 
with Persia absorbed the interests and efforts of the masses 
and permitted the more cautious and conservative elements 
to reassert themselves. 

As there was no change in the constitution, the Areopagus 
must have used those powers and privileges that survived 
the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes. Now it is to be ob- 


™ Pol. 13044. 20. 


2 Ath. Pol. xxiii. 1: pera 5& ra Mnédcxd rade loxvoey 4 & ’Apely wayqy Bovdy 
kal dupxec ry wéduy, oldevi dédyuare AaBoloa Thy yeuoviay AAA bea 7rd yevéoOas rijs 
wept Daraputva vavuaxtas airla. 


3 [bid., viii. 4. 
4 Ibid., iv. 4. For the Areopagus in the early period, cf. supra, pp. 88 ff. 
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served that the judicial functions exercised by the assembly 
in the cases of Phrynichus and Miltiades™ did not interfere 
with the judicial powers of the Areopagus. This is evident 
from the fact that the crisis in the opposition to the Areop- 
agus was precipitated by the proposal of the Areopagus to 
try Themistocles for treason (Medism). The Areopagus also 
was ready to institute proceedings against men accused of 
plotting the overthrow of the government.” But the political 
supremacy of the Areopagus was due not only to the exercise 
of judicial and other original powers that had fallen into 
abeyance in the period of democratic ascendancy but also 
to the prominent part taken in political life by the individual 
Areopagites, such as Themistocles and Aristeides. This is 
clear from the fact that Ephialtes’ campaign against the 
Areopagus took the form of attacks upon individual Areop- 
agites engaged in the public service. If the supremacy of 
the Areopagus be thus conceived, there is no reason for 
doubting Aristotle’s listing it as a distinct era in Athenian 
political history.’ 

Aristotle gives as the seventh change in the Athenian con- 
stitution the one which Ephialtes brought about by curtail- 
ing the powers of the Areopagus: ¢Bddun 5¢ } pera ratrny, 
jv ’Apioreiins pev trébectev, "Ediddrns 6’ éweréXecev xaradvoas 
tiv 'Apeorayirw Bovdnv.4 Earlier in the treatise Aristotle rep- 
resents the reforms of Ephialtes as being brought to a conclu- 
sion in the archonship of Conon, 1.e., 462-461 B.c.: 

Kal mp@rov peéev dvetdev rroddoUs Tov 'ApeoTayiTa@y, ayavas eribepwv 
mepl tev Supxnuevwy’ Erera ris Bovdns Eri Kévwvos apxovros aravra 


mepteiiero Ta éwibera du’ av Fv % THS wodtTelas PuAaKn, Kal Ta wey Tots 
xevraxocios Ta Oé T@ Onuw Kal rots duxacrnplows arédwKev.s 


He adds that Themistocles, himself an Areopagite, had a 
share in the overthrow. In the Politics the following state- 
ment occurs: xal ri pev éy ’Apeiy rayw Bovdnv 'Eqiddrns éxé- 


1Cf. supra, pp. 197ff. 2 Ath. Pol. xxv. 3; cf. infra, p. 256. 


3 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 893, who describe it as a ‘“‘tendenzidse 
Erfindung.” Cf. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 34, who takes a more conservative 
view. 


4 Ath. Pol. xii. 2. 5 [bid., xxv. 2. 
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Novee Kal Iepuxdjs.? It is clear from the Constitution, however, 
that in the estimation of Aristotle the attacks of Ephialtes 
and Pericles were distinct, for he assigns the limitations made 
by Pericles in the powers of the Areopagus to a time after 
the passing of the citizenship law in 451 B.c.: xal yap Tap 
"Apeorayitav tua mapeidero.? Plutarch represents the two men 
as acting together: 6d xal waddov ioxtoas 6 Tlepuxdfs &» 7G 
dnuw Karectaciage tiv Bovdny, aoTe THY pev adapefnvar Tas 
mreloras Kpicas &u° ’Eduddrov.s Aristotle further mentions 
rous rT’ ’EdudArou kai ’Apxeorpatov vduous trols mwepi Trav ’Apeo- 
mayitav.4 Itis clear from all of these passages that Ephialtes 
was regarded as the leader in the attack of 462 B.c., whoever 
may have been his associates. The reference to Aristeides 
means that he began a democratic movement which was 
furthered by the policy of Ephialtes. Doubtless Ephialtes 
had other influential democratic sympathizers and coad- 
jutors working with him. It may be assumed that, although 
Pericles was responsible for a separate attack in 452 B.c., 
yet he was associated with Ephialtes in the attack of 462. 
Pericles had just come into prominence by his prosecution 
of Cimon (463 B.c.). As one of the democratic leaders, 
Ephialtes would naturally attach him to himself. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, immediately after the death of 
Ephialtes, Pericles stepped into his place and devoted him- 
self to the execution of Ephialtes’ reforms. Pericles’ final 
attack, some ten years later than that of Ephialtes, was, as 
will be shown later, a part of his plan for gaining the support 
of the democratic party. Archestratus was evidently a sup- 
porter either of the reforms of Ephialtes in 462 or of those 
of Pericles in 452, and put forward some of the laws in his 
own name.5 


712744. 7. 2 Ath. Pol. xxvii. 1. 


3 Pericles, ix. For other passages regarding the overthrow of the Areopagus, 
cf. ibid., vii; Cimon x. xv; Praec. Ger. Reip., x. 15; xv. 18; Pausanias I. 29. 15. 


4 Ath. Pol. xxxv. 2. 


5’ Kenyon, ad Joc., suggests that he was a supporter of Ephialtes and that some 
of the laws appeared in his name. But Busolt (Geschichte, III, i, 270) supposes that 
Archestratus put forward the law by which Pericles deprived the Areopagus of 
power. 
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The only problem lies in the very circumstantial account 
of Aristotle, according to which Themistocles played a part 
in the reforms made by Ephialtes. Many scholars, because 
of the difficulty of reconciling the chronology of Aristotle and 
Thucydides, have rejected the testimony of Aristotle as to 
the participation of Themistocles on the ground that he could 
not possibly have been in Athens in 462 B.c., inasmuch as, 
according to the regularly accepted chronology, he had al- 
ready fled to Persia some years prior to this date. These 
scholars either delete the passage or else accept it as the 
genuine, but incorrect, statement of Aristotle. Others, eager 
to accept Aristotle’s words, have attempted to explain the 
passage in various ingenious ways. For example, a new 
chronology for the entire period has been suggested, but it 
has met with little or no acceptance. Another explanation is 
that the enemies of Ephialtes spread abroad a report that he 
was merely the tool of the absent Themistocles. Still an- 
other explanation is to shorten the period of the Areopagus’ 
supremacy from seventeen to seven years. 

Ure attempts to reconcile the accounts of Aristotle and 
Thucydides by supposing that Themistocles, after his ostra- 
cism and before his departure for Persia, came back to Athens 
for a very short time in 462 B.c., helped to organize the attack 
on the council, and then fled to Persia. Thucydides did not 
know about this and hence made some mistakes in his chro- 
nology. The chief difficulty with Ure’s theory is that he fails 
to realize that the preliminary attacks on individual members 
of the Areopagus and the organization of the final attack 
must have consumed a far greater period of time than the 
few months which at most he allows Themistocles in Athens 
in 462 B.c.? It is clear from chapter xxv of the Constitution 
that the attack of Ephialtes was not confined to 462 B.c. but 
was in progress for some time prior to that date. This is the 
only way in which the phrase xaimep dropepopévn Kara prKkpdv 
can be interpreted. Later in the chapter it is said that the 
first part of Ephialtes’ procedure consisted in attacks on 


* Ure, “When Was Themistocles Last in Athens?” Four. of Hellenic Studies, 
XLI, 165 ff. For the literature of the subject, cf. this article, p. 166, nn. 7 and 8. 
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individual members of the senate and that afterward he took 
various functions from the body. The attacks on, and the 
gradual discrediting of, individual members of the council 
may well have extended over a period of several years. Ure 
fails to take these details of the chapter into consideration 
when he remarks that “the Constitution says distinctly that 
the attack did not begin till ‘about seventeen years after the 
Persian Wars.’ ” It is quite possible then that Themistocles 
was jointly responsible with Ephialtes for the attack in that 
he assisted in planning some of the attacks upon individual 
members of the Areopagus before his ostracism in 471 B.c. 
Ephialtes, however, was alone responsible for the final legis- 
lation which reduced the powers of the Areopagus. 

By the reforms of Cleisthenes the boulé, assembly, and 
courts were empowered to act in certain cases that had for- 
merly been exclusively under the control of the Areopagus. 
The Areopagus, however, continued on occasion to act in 
these cases, although its action became so rare as to amount 
practically to disuse. During its supremacy, however, suc- 
ceeding the Persian wars, it resumed practically exclusive 
control of the state. These resumed powers, doubtless both 
administrative and judicial, are the ones of which Ephialtes 
would especially desire to deprive the Areopagus. It 1s prob- 
able that much of Ephialtes’ work consisted in limiting either 
to the assembly or to the boulé or to a court powers which, 
under the constitution of Cleisthenes, had belonged both to 
the Areopagus and to one or other of these bodies. The only 
powers left to the Areopagus were those which never had 
been shared with any other body. The other bodies were 
firmly entrenched in their powers by laws. The fact that 
laws were passed shows that very definite powers were in- 
volved. 

In considering the fact that Ephialtes began his operations 
against the Areopagus by attacks on individual members, 
it is necessary to understand the character of the council at 
this time. In 487 B.c. a system was introduced by which the 
archons were selected by lot from a larger group which had 


™Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, II, 186. 
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been elected by ballot by the people. But up until 457 B.c. 
the archons continued to be chosen only from the first two 
citizen classes." The Areopagus remained, therefore, to a 
large extent an aristocratic body. In addition this aristo- 
cratic body had gained enormous prestige through its acts 
at the close of the Persian wars; and prominent members of 
the Areopagus, during the period immediately following the 
wars, played an important part in political life. For example, 
Aristeides and Themistocles, who were men of the greatest 
prominence at the time, were both members of the Areop- 
agus. It is to be expected that the council would call to 
account any men in public life whom it discovered commit- 
ting wrongful acts toward the state. On the other hand, 
prominent men of democratic sympathies would naturally 
be hostile to the aristocratic traditions of the council and 
would be glad of opportunities to attack individual members. 
This attack, on the one hand, of the aristocratic Areopagus 
upon prominent citizens and, on the other hand, of promi- 
nent citizens with more or less democratic sympathies upon 
individual Areopagites, is well illustrated by the story, as 
told by Aristotle, of Themistocles, Ephialtes, and the Areop- 
agus. 

In this revolution he [Ephialtes] was assisted by Themistocles, who 
was himself a member of the Areopagus, but was expecting to be tried 
before it on a charge of treasonable dealings with Persia. This made him 
anxious that it should be overthrown, and accordingly he warned Ephialtes 
that the Council intended to arrest him, while at the same time he informed 
the Areopagites that he would reveal to them certain persons who were 
conspiring to subvert the constitution. He then conducted the representa- 
tives delegated by the Council to the residence of Ephialtes, promising to 
show them the conspirators who assembled there, and proceeded to con- 
verse with them in an earnest manner. Ephialtes, seeing this, was seized 
with alarm and took refuge in suppliant guise at the altar. Everyone was 
astounded at the occurrence, and presently, when the Council of Five 
Hundred met, Ephialtes and Themistocles together proceeded to denounce 
the Areopagus to them. This they repeated in similar fashion in the As- 
sembly, until they succeeded in depriving it of its power.’ 

Doubtless they attacked members of the council who were 
officials for malfeasance in office. 

In his attack on the Areopagus then, Ephialtes simply 


t Ath. Pol. xxii. 5; xxvi. 2. 2 Ath. Pol. xxv. 3, Kenyon’s translation. 
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adopted the policy which members of the Areopagus were 
themselves following. He attacked individuals for irregular- 
ity in their official and political transactions (epi rv dupxn- 
pévwv),’ with a view to weakening the whole council by 
discrediting its prominent members. The final overthrow, 
however, and the actual curtailing of the powers of the coun- 
cil were due to a resolution of the people.? The reforms 
of Ephialtes consisted in laws which assigned to other 
bodies exclusively powers in which the Areopagus had for- 
merly had a share. 

The phrase with which Aristotle describes the powers 
which Ephialtes took away from the council is noteworthy: 
ra éridera bu Gv hv } THs wodtrelas @vAaky.4 It is obvious that 
Ephialtes made no attempt to deprive the council utterly of 
power, but rather only of those privileges through which it 
had general oversight of the constitution. These would be 
to a large extent administrative powers and also judicial 
powers which were connected with the administrative and po- 
litical functions of the council.5 So it is not to be expected that 
Ephialtes would disturb the homicide functions of the body. 

According to Demosthenes, rodro pévov 76 Stxaarhprov obi 
TUpavvos, ouK dAvyapxia, ov dnuoKparia Tas movkas dixas adedéoOar 
rerod\unxev.© An anonymous biography represents Thucyd- 
ides as defending Pyrilampes before the Areopagus on a 
charge of homicide. Pericles was the prosecutor.? There 

‘ [bid., xxv. 2. Cf. Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants, p. 100; for details regarding 


the official activities of Areopagites, cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., II, 93 f.; Busolt, 
Geschichte, HI, 1, 262 f. 


2 Ath. Pol. xxv. 4. 3 Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit., IT, 188. 


4 Ath, Pol. xxv. 2. Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 894 ff.; Wilamowitz, op. cit., 
IT, 186 ff. 


5 Cf. Calhoun, Criminal Law, p. 102: “The judicial reform that took place at 
this time was first and foremost a reform of criminal law and procedure, and pre- 
eminently of the criminal law that later was administered by the thesmothetes.”’ 


6 xxiii, 66. For the great age and immutability of Athenian homicide laws, cf. 
Antiphon v. 14 and vi. 2. 


1 Life of Thucydides (Didot edition of Thucydides), Part II, p. 10, sec. 19. As 
the result of Pericles’ prowess, according to the writer of this life, in the prosecution 
of Pyrilampes, Pericles was elected general and became the leader of the djyos. 
Of course it is impossible to date this case, but it seems probable that it was some- 
time between the reforms of Ephialtes and the final reforms of Pericles. 
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is a fragment of Philochorus to the effect that Ephialtes left 
only homicide cases to the Areopagus.' Added to this evi- 
dence is the fact that the Athenians felt that the Areopagus 
held this authority in homicide cases by divine right.? An- 
other point raised by Caillemer is the fact that it is incon- 
ceivable that the Areopagus could have risen to a position 
of such importance again at the end of the fifth century if it 
had lost all of its functions and prerogatives sixty years be- 
fore. It would have disappeared entirely. 3 The jurisdiction 
of the Areopagus 1 in the ypad? aupkxatas 1s closely connected 
with its jurisdiction in homicide cases, because arson might 
involve the loss of life. This function was not disturbed by 
the reforms of Ephialtes. 

It is clear that the Areopagus kept certain functions in 
connection with impiety cases. Suits involving the sacred 
olives continued to be tried before the Areopagites. The 
seventh speech of Lysias deals with a case which was tried 
by the Areopagus. The court is addressed regularly as & 
Bovdy, and it 1s obvious that a preliminary investigation was 
held by a committee of the Areopagus chosen for the purpose. 
The committee reported to the council, which then tried the 
cases.4 The speech makes it quite clear that a committee 
of the Areopagus inspected the trees once a month and that 
further a special commission went to visit them once a year. 
In this connection it may be suggested that the Areopagus 
regularly made its investigations through committees and 
had done so from early times. Aristotle represents the Are- 
opagus as working in this way when Themistocles promised 
to point out to them some would-be subverters of the con- 
stitution. He took with him a committee chosen for the 


"FHG, 1, 407. Cf. Plutarch Cimon, xv; Pericles, vii; Pausanias i. 29. 15; 
Xenophon Mem. 111. 5. 20, where Socrates describes the Areopagites as deciding 
cases most lawfully and justly. Meier-Sch6mann (4¢t. Process, p. 143) advanced 
the theory that homicide cases were taken from the Areopagus and restored to them 
under the Thirty. Boeckh and O. Miller agreed. Grote, V, 368 n., refuted the 
theory and was followed by Philippi, Der dreopag und die Epheten, p. 265; Caillemer, 
sia on the Areopagus in Daremberg-Saglio, p. 401; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 34; and 
others 


7 Cf. Aeschylus Eumenides, 684, and Demosthenes xxii. 66, quoted above. 


3 Caillemer, Joc. cit. 4 T.ysias vil. 7, 26. 
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purpose (rovs aipefévras).' With this may be compared the 
ephetae. Naturally a homicide would not be removed from 
the shrine where he had taken refuge. Hence a committee 
of the Areopagus was sent out to try him at the shrine. The 
early institution of the ephetae—sometime before Draco— 
indicates that the practice of using committees was very 
early adopted by the Areopagus. It may be supposed that 
the council regularly used committees in its capacity of gen- 
eral overseer of the constitution. If any wrongdoer were re- 
ported to the council, either by one of the members or by 
someone else, it is likely that the Areopagus promptly sent 
out a committee to investigate and to make report. The 
trial, if there were any, came before the whole body. It is 
dificult to understand otherwise how such cases could be 
handled by the Areopagus. Matters which could be thus 
dealt with would include superintendence of morals and 
education, impiety, supervision of the laws.’ 

In considering impiety cases, it seems fair to suppose that 
cases which were tried before the council in the fourth cen- 
tury were tried there continuously from the reforms of 
Ephialtes down until some subsequent change was made in 
the procedure. 

There is no doubt that a general surveillance of religious 
matters and of public ceremonies remained for the Areop- 
agus. In one of the doubtful orations of Demosthenes‘ the 
story is told of Theogenes, the king archon, who married an 
unworthy woman, supposing her to be the daughter of 
Stephanus. He allowed her to perform the sacrifices to 
Dionysus and to administer the oath to the priestesses. On 
discovering her identity, the Areopagus proceeded to punish 
Theogenes to the full extent of its authority. The orator 
adds, however: ob yap abroxpéropés ciow, ws Gv Bold\wvrat, 
’AOnvaiwy twa Ko\aca. The story shows, then, that the Areop- 


' Ath. Pol. xxv. 3. 


?For the division of the city among different groups of Areopagites, cf. Iso- 
crates Areop., 46. 


3 For the change in the method of handling the sacred olives, cf. 4th. Pol. Ix. 
2, 3, and infra, p. 363. 
4lix. 79 ff. 
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agus did have a general oversight of ritual and a limited 
power of punishment for any abuse therein. There are other 
stories to the same effect. According to Plutarch,* Euripides 
was not willing to express openly his attitude toward the 
gods because he was afraid of the Areopagus. Cicero? tells 
of a dream which came to the poet Sophocles, revealing the 
identity of a man who had stolen a sacred vessel. He referred 
the matter to the Areopagus and that court ordered the ar- 
rest of the culprit. The man confessed in the course of the 
investigation and returned the stolen property. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Areopagus retained 
sole authority in matters involving the sacred olives and that 
it kept a general surveillance in all matters of religion and a 
limited power of punishment in such cases. It is doubtless 
true, however, that, in general, jurisdiction in cases of do¢Be.a 
passed to the dixacrnjpia. Other speeches of Lysias involv- 
ing daoéBea were delivered before heliastic courts,3 and 
Andocides’ speech On the Mysteries was delivered before a 
popular court, although, as in all cases involving impiety, 
the archon basileus brought the cases into court. It cannot 
be proved, but is merely suggested with a great degree of 
plausibility, that the change took place at the time of 
Ephialtes’ reforms, the Areopagus having formerly had com- 
plete control in cases of impiety.‘ 

The Council of the Areopagus, along with these other 
religious duties, had supervision of the ieod dpyds and other 
Teuévn, in association with various other boards and individ- 
uals: 

émipedecoGac b€ THs lepas dpyddos kal trav GAdAwy lepoy Teyerwv 
Tav 'AOnvnow aad rhode THs uepas els Tov del xpdvoy obs TE 6 vdpos 
keeles epi éxaorou avray Kal rnv BovdAny thy é ’Apeiou mayou Kai Tov 
oTparnydv Tov eri thy pudaKkny THS XKwPAs KEXELPOTOVNMEVOY Kal TOUS TeEpI- 

1 De plac. philos. vii. 2; Didot, Plutarchi Scripta Moralia, I1., p. 1072. 

2 De divin. 1. 25. 3 Lysias, v and vi. 

4 Philippi (op. cit., pp. 267 f.) thinks that the reforms of Ephialtes were not 
concerned with cases involving religion. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 366, states that cases 


regarding the sacred olives were the only impiety cases which continued to come 
before the Areopagus. 
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wodapxous Kal Tovs Snpdpxous Kal tiv Bovdhy rhv del Boudebovoay kal rev 
&ddAwy 'APnvaiwy rou Bouvddpevov rpdry btw av ériorwrrat.' 

The Areopagus at one time had a general oversight of 
education and morals. This supervision may be illustrated 
by one particular kind of case, the ypagy dpyias. There is evi- 
dence that Draco instituted a law regarding idleness, véyos 
wept THs dpyias, of which Solon in turn made use and which 
was still in effect in the fourth century.” There is also evi- 
dence that originally all ypagai dpyias came before the Are- 
opagus.3 In the time of the orators, however, such cases no 
longer came before the Areopagus, but before heliastic 
courts,‘ for they are mentioned in a list of cases which came 
under the cognizance of the archon.’ These cases may be 
taken as typical of what happened to the Areopagus’ censor- 
ship of morals. The council would continue, as in other cases, 
to have the right which every citizen had of bringing such 
cases to the attention of the authorities, but it would no longer 
have the authority to settle them itself. The archon would 
take care of them. It may be assumed that the Areopagus 
acted as is described by Isocrates,° who represents the mem- 
bers as dividing the city into sections, different members 
being responsible for different sections and watching the 
lives of the citizens and making reports of unruly ones. There 
iS an interesting passage in the Pseudo-Platonic 4xiochus,’ 
which gives to a commission of the Areopagus along with the 
owpporsrai some control over the ephebi. The relationship 
1s wholly undefined, and the passage is very puzzling. Girard,* 
who believes that the institution of the ephebi belongs at 
least to the beginning of the fifth century, if not earlier, 


* Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, X11, 434, ll. 16 ff.; cf. JG, 11, Supple- 
ment 104a; Dittenberger, Sy//oge?, II, 789; De Sanctis, Storia della Repubblica 
Ateniese, p. 423, n. 3. 


2 Lex. Cant. 3.0. dpylas dln, quoting Lysias; Diog. Laert. i. 55, quoting Lysias. 
3 Plutarch Solon, xxii; cf. Athenaeus, 168 A. 

4 Lex. Seguer. in Bekker, Anec. I. 310. 3. 

$ Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 354. 6 freop., 46. 7 367 A. 

§ Daremberg-Saglio, article ‘““Ephebi,” pp. 621 f. 
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thinks that the Areopagus lost its supervision of the ephebti 
under Ephialtes, but that after the Thirty it again had some 
undeterminable relation to them. The writer of the 4xtochus 
may have confused the earlier powers which the Areopagus 
had in this regard with the later period.’ 

The function of the Areopagus which 1s particularly 
stressed in the early period, that is, both in Solon’s constitu- 
tion and in the period before Solon, is the general oversight 
of the laws and the constitution: ry 6& ray '’ApeorayiTaov 
ératey émt 7d vouodudakety, Waomep bIHpXeEv Kal mpbTEpoy ériaKOTOS 
otca Tijs wodtelas.” The terms are vague and it is a ques- 
tion just how definite or extensive were the powers described. 
The best explanation, in view of later activities of the 
council, seems to be that the powers represented here 
meant always simply the duty of watching the magistrates 
and insuring that their administrations should be entirely 
in accord with the laws (xara rovs vouous). This, then, would 
give the council at any time the right to suspend a magis- 
trate’s unlawful decision. This is brought out very clearly 
in the only acceptable portion of the so-called Draconian 
constitution: 4 5€ BovdAy 4 é& ‘Apeiov rayou PiAak Rv TOV vopwr, 
Kai duernper Tas apxas, Srws Kara Tovs vopous a&pxwou. e&nv be 
T@ GOtKOULEVw mpds THY TwY ‘ApeoTayiTwy BovAnY elcayyéddeELY, 
arogaivovrt map’ Sv aduxetrar vopov.s This function of the 
council, which for purposes of convenience will be here 
termed vouodvAaxia, was doubtless taken from the council 
by Ephialtes. According to Philochorus,‘ a new board, called 
vopoduvaxes, seven in number, was instituted at the time 
when Ephialtes curtailed the powers of the Areopagus. This 
passage has been suspected for various reasons, chiefly be- 
cause the board is never elsewhere heard of until many years 
after the time of Ephialtes and because the number ‘‘seven”’ 

"For the date of the ephebi, cf. also Lofberg, Class. Phsl., XX, 330 ff., who 


believes that the institution certainly existed in the fifth century. In favor of a 
later date, cf. Forbes, Greek Physical Education, p. 113. 


2 Ath. Pol. vin. 4. 3 Tbid., iv. 4; cf. supra, p. gs. 
4 Miller, FHG, 1, 407. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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corresponds to nothing in Athenian institutions.* According 
to this view, Philochorus was really speaking of a board called 
vouopi\axes, which was instituted at the end of the fourth 
century; but he was wrong about the date of its institution. 
It is true that the lexicographers generally, in describing 
these officials, are reproducing the characteristics of the 
fourth-century board.2, Among the duties which, according 
to Harpocration, Philochorus attributed to the body was the 
one of compelling the magistrates to keep the laws (rois 
vouous xp7o0a.). Now it is known that this duty was restored 
to the Areopagus by the Thirty by the decree of Teisamenus: 
éripedeiobw » Bovrn 7 €& ’Apelov rayou Trav vopwy, brws ay ai 
apxai rots Keuéevors vouos xpavra.2 Presumably it had been 
taken from the council at the time of Ephialtes. Philochorus 
may have been correct in asserting that the vouopidaxes were 
instituted at the time of Ephialtes’ reforms, to take over the 
function of vouodvdaxia hitherto exercised by the Areopagus. 
On the other hand, he may merely have supposed, on the 
basis of the fourth-century vouodidaxes, that a similar situa- 
tion existed in the interim between Ephialtes and the restora- 
tion of power to the Areopagus under the Thirty. The ques- 
tion cannot be settled. 

Keil, in his edition and interpretation of a Strassburg 
papyrus which be believed to contain some fragments of 
history of the Periclean age, argues very plausibly on the 
basis of a notice about the voyopidaxes that they must have 
been instituted under Ephialtes and dissolved by the Thirty.‘ 
The papyrus, however, is of no value in settling the matter, 
Inasmuch as it contains not fragments of a history of the 

'Cf. Gilbert, Greek Constituttonal Antiquities, p.156; Philippi, op. c1¢., pp. 185 ff, 


who thinks that the institution was connected with the reforms of Ephialtes but 
was of slight importance. For the literature of the subject cf. Busolt-Swoboda, 


op. ctt., p. 895, n. I. 

7 Cf. Miller, op. cit.; Suidas, s.c.; Pollux viil. 94; Harpocration, s..; Photius, 
5.0, 

3 Andocides 1. 84. 

4 Anonymus Argentinensis, pp. 170 ff.; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 35, and Vinogra- 
doff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. Il, pp. 136 ff. 
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Periclean age, as Keil thought, but rather a table of contents 
prefixed to a biography of Demosthenes. Many of the emen- 
dations of Keil’s edition have been shown to be incorrect, 
and no great importance can be attached to the document. 

Illegal legislation was dealt with by means of the ypady 
rapavéuwy, which doubtless also was established at the 
time of Ephialtes.2, The cases of ypad:) rapavéuwy which are 
known from the fifth century yield little information either 
as to grounds of action or procedure. But it was such a 
formidable process that the Four Hundred, as one of their 
first measures, suspended it, along with certain other 1m- 
portant suits, to protect themselves in introducing any sort 
of legislation that they desired: érera ras rv trapavouwyr 
ypamas xai ras eloayyedias Kal ras mpooxAnoes avetrov.3 If 
the ypad mapavéuwv had been left to the democrats as a 
weapon against the oligarchs, they would have found diffi- 
culty in legally putting any of their plans into effect. The 
surest method, then, was to abolish all processes by which 
the democrats could attack them for illegality of action. This 
is particularly well brought out by Thucydides’ description 
of the events of this time: 

Kat éonveyxay ot Evyypadys &AXAo pev ovdev, abro b€ Tovro, etetvar 
ev "AOnvaiwy dvarei eirety yvwunv jv av ris BovAnrac’ jy 6€ TLs Tov 
eimévra  ypaynrac tapavouwy 7 &d\Aw Tw TpOTw Bray, peEyadas 
(nuias erefecav.4 
The fact that the ypad7 zapavouwv had become such an 1m- 
portant process under the democracy before the time of the 
Four Hundred suggests, although it cannot be absolutely 
proved, that the institution of the process belongs to the last 


*Cf. Cary, Documentary Sources of Greek History, p. 4. De Sanctis, op. cit., 
Pp. 439, maintains that the voyodbAaxes were not introduced by Ephialtes, but be- 
longed only to the fourth century. 


7 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 896; Schulthess, Das attische Volksgericht, 
p- 22; Frankel, Die attischen Geschworenengerichte, p. 66; Schreiner, De corpore 
iuris atheniensium, p. 18; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 36; Botsford, The Athenian Constitu- 
tion, p. 222; CAH, V, 100; Wyse in Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, p. 3573 
Wilamowitz, op. cit., II, 193, believes that the ypad) rapavéuwy was instituted by 
ee Cf. Loedgberg, Animadversiones de actione xapavéuwy (Upsala, 1898), pp. 
63 f. 

3 Ath. Pol. xxix. 4. 4 vill. 67. 
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period of constitutional reform prior to that time, namely, the 
reforms of Ephialtes. If Ephialtes took away vouogudakia 
from the Areopagus and gave it to the people, it is reasonable 
that he should have devised some process by which they 
could execute their guardianship of the laws. This is true, re- 
gardless of the existence or non-existence of the vowoptdAaxes 
during the fifth century. 

The earliest known instance of the use of the ypad} rapa- 
vouwy 1S in 415 B.c., after the mutilation of the hermae and 
the profanation of the mysteries. Speusippus proposed in 
the senate to turn over to a court certain men who were 
accused of participation in the profanation of the mysteries, 
among them Leogoras, the father of Andocides. Leogoras 
indicted Speusippus by a ypa¢7 rapavdéuwr, and the case was 
tried before a jury of 6,000. Speusippus did not obtain even 
200 votes. The small number of votes favorable to Speusip- 
pus indicates that the jury must have considered his act 
grossly illegal, but the ground for the ypad7 rapavouwy is not 
known. 

In 406 B.c., after the Battle of Arginusae, the eight gen- 
erals who had participated in the encounter were deposed and 
recalled to Athens on the charge of failing to rescue the men 
from the wrecked ships. Six returned to Athens, and on ac- 
tion of the senate they were turned over to the assembly for 
trial. Their first hearing before that body was ended, before 
a decision was reached, by a plea that darkness would prevent 
the taking of a vote by show of hands. At this time the senate 
was instructed to prepare and bring a resolution before the 
assembly providing for the trial of the generals. On the mo- 
tion of Callixenus a zpoBob\evpa was passed and brought into 
a meeting of the assembly to the effect that, on the basis of 
the information gained at the former meeting of the assem- 
bly, all of the Athenians should vote by tribes on the guilt 
or innocence of the generals. 

"Eved)} Trav re Karnyopotvrwy Kara Tav oTparnyav Kai éxelyw 
drodkoyounevwy év TH mporépa exxAnola axnyxdact, diayndicacba ’APnvai- 
ous &ravras Kara gudds. Oetvac dé els rHv dudny éxdarny dbo vdpias: 


™ Andocides 1. 17. 
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é’ exdorn O¢ rH PuA Kipuxa xnpirrew, dr Soxovor aduxetv of oTparnyol 
ovK aveNopevot TOvs VixnoavTas ev T7 Vavpaxia, els THY TpoTépay YndicadBat, 
Sry 5é pn, els THY dorépay. 
The zpofoid\evpa went on to specify the extreme penalty in 
case of condemnation: &y 5é bbfwow ddtxety, Oavatw (nusdoat 
Kai Tots évoexa tapadotvac Kal Ta Xenuara Spuossoi. Td 8° 
émidéxarov rhs Oeod elvac. Various men in the ecclesia— 
Evpurédeuds re 6 Tecovdvaxros kal &Ador tevés—at once chal- 
lenged this motion and proposed to indict Callixenus, who 
had moved the resolution, by a ypad? tapavduwy.' Xenophon 
does not specify the grounds for this ypad) rapavduwr, but 
some are fairly obvious. In the first place, the boulé had 
been instructed to bring in a resolution which provided for a 
trial of the generals. This they failed to do, merely introduc- 
ing a resolution which provided that a vote should be taken 
on the basis solely of the evidence produced at the former 
assembly. The proceedings on that occasion had not con- 
stituted a real trial but had been rather in the nature of a 
preliminary investigation. There had not been sufficient 
time for the generals adequately to prepare their defense. 
Furthermore, according to the senate’s resolution, the assem- 
bly was instructed to vote on all of the generals at once. 
According to Athenian law, every man was entitled to an 
individual trial. It is interesting to note that the charge that 
Callixenus had introduced an illegal motion was brought by 
various members of the ecclesia, the point apparently being 
that men from all over the assembly, immediately on the 
reading of the senate’s resolution, sprang up and challenged 
it. This is doubtless the explanation of the fact that several 
people are said to have indicted Callixenus. The assembly, 
however, did not permit the blocking of the resolution, for a 
motion of Lysicles that those who had proposed the indict- 
ment should be included in the senate resolution forced the 
withdrawal of the indictment. But in many cases resolu- 
tions must have been suspended by such an indictment. 
During the democratic exile which was occasioned by the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants, the orator Lysias was very active 


" Hellenica i. 7. 9 ff. 
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in the democratic cause. Immediately after the expulsion 
of the Thirty (403 B.c.) and the democratic return, it was 
proposed and carried in the assembly that citizenship should 
be conferred on Lysias. The Senate of Five Hundred had 
not yet been re-established. Therefore, there had been no 
mpoBov\evpa with regard to this proposition; and on this 
ground a ypady tapavouwy was brought against Thrasybulus, 
who was responsible for the motion in the ecclesia.‘ Lack 
of a mpoBoihevua would always have constituted a reason for 
the bringing of a ypad7 mapavopwr. The whole story has been 
the object of suspicion. Jebb,? however, thinks that it can- 
not be doubted in view of the biographer’s specific reference 
to a speech of Lysias in connection with the matter. 

It has been held that the Areopagus retained its police 
oversight of building, and this may well be the case.3 This 
must not be taken to mean, however, that cases of infringe- 
ment of building regulations were tried before the Areopagus, 
at least after Ephialtes. The cases themselves would be 
brought before a court or before the people. For instance, 
in the Pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of Athens, the au- 
thor, in enumerating the variety of cases which came before 
the courts, writes: def d€ xal rade dradexatew ef tis rHv vabdy 
bn émeoxevater } Karoxodopet Te Snudotov.4 As Kalinka, 1n his 
edition, observes on the passage, diadixatev seems to be used 
here as a general word for bringing a case into court, and 
not in its older, technical sense. The writer 1s speaking of 
the congestion of business in the city and the difficulty of 
getting settlements. It 1s quite possible that the Areopagus 
originally, in addition to its general oversight of building, 
also itself tried cases of infringement of regulations, while, 
after the reforms of Ephialtes, they retained the general over- 
sight, the cases themselves now being referred to a court. 
That this was the case, in the fourth century at least, seems 
certain from a passage in a speech of Aeschines, where the 
Areopagus is represented as appearing before the people in 
accordance with a resolution which one Timarchus had in- 


t (Plut.) X Oratorum Vitae 835 ¥. 3 Cf. Philippi, op. cit., p. 268. 
? Attic Orators, I, 1.49. 411. 4. 
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troduced regarding the houses on the Pnyx.” Just what the 
resolution was it is impossible to say, but it apparently dealt 
with building improvements on the Pnyx to be carried out 
largely by the government. As in the matter of the super- 
vision of morals, so in the matter of building regulations the 
council lost its power to try cases but retained its general 
supervision. 

In the time of Solon the Areopagus was concerned to 
some extent with the doxipacia and eifuva of magistrates.’ 
It is generally believed that that body continued to exercise 
these two functions until the reforms of Ephialtes.3 Natural- 
ly Ephialtes would remove these very important powers from 
the Areopagus. The doxacia of the archons was turned 
over to the boulé,4 while the examination of other officials 
and the eifuvaS were taken care of by the courts. Hence, to 
this same period may be assigned the institution of the Board 
of Thirty Logistae, which is known to have been active as 
early as 454 B.c.© This board was reduced to ten members 
in the fourth century, and they acted in conjunction with a 
jury of sor dicasts.7 

In connection with doxtwacia it may be suggested that the 
Areopagus, which had oversight of conduct generally, may 
very well have had charge of the doxuacia of boys in earlier 
times. At the time when Aristotle wrote the Constitution of 
Athens, the Senate of Five Hundred had charge of this 
Sox.pagia after the preliminary enrolment of the boys by the 
demesmen (dnud7az).2 Aristotle’s statement appears to be at 


' Aeschines Tim., 80 ff. 7Cf. supra, p. 164. 

3 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 37; Wilamowitz, op. cit., I], 188 ff.; Schulthess, op. cit., 
p. 22. 

4 Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1045. 5 Cf. ibid., p. 895. 

6 Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., p. 225, with the inscriptional evidence there cited; cf. 
Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1077 and § 128. 

7 Cf. Aristotle 4th. Pol. liv. 1,2; and Gilbert, op. cit. There was also a committee 
of the boulé called Xoy:orail, ten in number. This committee had to do with the 
monthly reports of officials and is distinct from the Board of Logistae which audited 
the annual reports. Cf. Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 1032. 


8 Ath. Pol. xhi.1. Cf. the scholiast on Wasps, 578, who refers to this passage: 
wpés 7d Bos: ’ApiororéAns 3é dno bri YHdy ol by ypadbpevor bonipdtovrat, uy vewrepor 
th éra&y elev. lows 3’ ay wepl ray xpiwonévwv waldwy els robs yupstxols dyavas \tyot 


[sc. & "Aptorodmayns]. obx ws by dtxagrnply xpwopevwv add’ bwd trav wpecBuréipwr. 
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variance with the picture which Aristophanes presents in the 
Wasps of the delight of the old jurors at their participation 
in the examination of boys: 


raldwy toivuy doxipafopevwy aidota mrapeore Geacbat.' 


Many attempts have been made to harmonize the two pas- 
sages. Aristotle, in the passage cited, says that, in case the 
demesmen rejected a boy on the ground that he was not of 
free citizen birth, an appeal to a dicastery was permitted. 
It has been suggested that Aristophanes was referring to such 
appeals.? Sandys suggests also that, although Aristotle does 
not mention it, such appeals were allowed in cases where a 
boy was rejected because he was not of the proper age.’ 
Lipsius‘ thinks that the doxijacia mentioned in Aristophanes 
was an examination of orphans as to puberty, preceding their 
registration in a deme. 

There is no evidence that in early times the members of 
the Areopagus were themselves subject to an eifuva. In later 
times, however, there is evidence that they were.’ However, 
it is impossible to say how often it occurred, that is, whether 
they would have to pass an effuva after they were once ad- 
mitted to the council, or were subject to e#@vva once a year 
thereafter or as a group had to undergo an et$uva after the 
completion of some special commission. 

In connection with these questions it has been suggested*® 
that the final authority which the Areopagus had had under 
Solon was taken away and its decisions made subject to ap- 
peal. Dugit makes even its decisions in homicide cases hence- 


*Line 578. Cf. Starkie’s note on the line. 
7 Cf. Sandys on Aristotle, ad /oc. 
3 Cf. Zielinski, Philologus, LX, 11. 


4 Op. cit., p. 284. Lipsius bases his opinion on a passage of the Pseudo-Xeno- 
phontic Constitution of Athens iii. 4, which Kirchhoff had already connected with the 
Aristophanic passage, Uber die Schrift vom Staat der Athener, p. 23. Cf. Lex. Seguer., 
P. 235, 13, where a doxtzagia of orphans is mentioned with a view to their proving 
their ability to manage their property themselves: Soxiudéfovrar dé xai ol éd’ Hrcxlas 
opdavol el divayrac rd rarpga wapa Trav éxirpdrow wrapadtapBavey. Lipsius assumes 
a different arrangement of the dox:zacla in the fifth and fourth centuries. 


5 Lipsius, op. cié., p. 288. 
© Dugit, Etude sur ! Artopage athénien, p. 147. 
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forth subject to appeal, but this is extremely unlikely on 
religious and conservative grounds. 

After Cimon’s return from exile (457 B.c.), he attempted 
to undo Ephialtes’ work of depriving the Areopagus of power, 
but without avail.! And in 451-450 B.c. Pericles, in pur- 
suance of his policy of pleasing the people, further stripped 
the council of power.? Ephialtes had left very little to the 
Areopagus except its jurisdiction in homicide cases. It is 
natural, therefore, in seeking to discover the changes made 
by Pericles in the Areopagus, to connect them with the hom- 
cide functions of the body. Although Ephialtes had curtailed 
the Areopagus in practically all of its other activities, he 
evidently left the homicide courts intact. When, then, sub- 
sequently, Pericles rav 'Apeorayitav ta wapeidero,? about the 
only change which he could have made was to substitute 
dicasts for the commissions of the Areopagus which sat in 
the ephetic courts. An adequate motive for such a change 1s 
to be found in his inauguration of pay for dicasts as a bid for 
popular favor in his contest with the wealthy Cimon. It 1s 
only natural that he should increase the amount disbursed 
by the state by extending the jurisdiction of the dicasts.‘ 
Aristotle’s failure to mention at this point the transfer of 
the three homicide courts to heliastic jurors is easily ex- 
plained. The ephetae are Areopagites. Hence the transfer 
would be included in the diminution of the powers of the 
Areopagus. The general tendency of Athenian constitution- 
al development from the time of Solon was to throw more 
and more power into the hands of the heliastic courts. The 
substitution of dicasts for ephetae is a natural and important 
step in this development. 

The prevailing view, however, is that in the ephetic courts 
duxagrai were not substituted for the égéra: until shortly 


™ Plutarch Cimon, xv. 2 Aristotle Ath. Pol. xxvii. 1. 
3 Aristotle, idid.; cf. Plutarch Pericles, ix. 


4 Rauchenstein (PAilologus, X, 603) says that Pericles limited the powers of 
the ephetae at this time to deciding whether a case was premeditated or unpre- 
meditated homicide. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 26, n. 83; cf. Wyse, in Whibley, op. cit., 
p- 391: “Whether this ancient institution [the ephetae] survived at all under the 
developed democracy is doubtful.” 
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after the revision of Draco’s laws in 409-408 B.c. It is cer- 
tain that the change had been made at the date of Isocrates’ 
oration against Callimachus, which was delivered in 402 or 
399. In this speech 500 dicasts are mentioned as sitting at 
the Palladium.’ An oration of Demosthenes delivered about 
the middle of the fourth century represents 500 dicasts as 
trying a case in the Palladium.’ The first speech of Lysias, 
which in all probability belongs to the period after the over- 
throw of the Thirty, was delivered before the Delphinium, 
where the court must have consisted of dicasts.3 In the first 
place the members of the court are addressed as & ’A@nvaiou,' 
which is by no means a probable form of address for a court 
composed of a small section of the Areopagus, but which 
suits admirably a popular jury. Furthermore, the orator 
speaks to the jurors as if they were a large, representative 
body of the Athenian people. For example, he tells them 
that their vote is the most powerful in the city: wavrwy trav 
év rh moder Kupwrarn.s Although regular heliastic juries sat 
in the courts of the Palladium and Delphiniun, there are 
indications that the name “‘ephetae’”’ for the jurors in these 
courts survived. Demosthenes, in a speech delivered in 352 
B.C., describes these jurors as égéras.® Aristotle also, in a dis- 
cussion of the Athenian homicide courts of his own time, rep- 
resents ephetae as sitting in the Palladium, Delphinium, and 


‘xviii. §2. $4. Blass dates this speech in 399; Jebb in 402. For the number of 
jurors, cf. Lipsius, op. csé., p. 158, n. 76. Drerup reads wevraaogiwy in his edition 
instead of the traditional érraxociwy, which is now regarded as incorrect. 


2 lix. 10. 


3 For the date cf. Thalheim, Lysias, p. xxxvi. Sandys, Aristotle's Constitution 
of Athens, p. 230, says there is “nothing to show whether it was delivered before 
dxaoral (Schomann, Scheibe, Frohberger, Blass, Philipp:) or before épéra: (Forch- 
hammer and others) in the court of the Delphinium.” 


4Lysias i. 6, 7. Elsewhere the jurors are addressed as & dvdpes. In extant 
forensic speeches the Areopagus is regularly addressed as & povAy. The regular form 
of address to the heliastic jurors is & dydpes dixacrai, varied by & dvdpes and w 
‘A@nvaioc. Nowhere do we find & égérac used in addressing a jury. 


$i, 36. Cf. 30, 34. 


® xxiii. 38. For the retention of the name, cf. Keil, Die Solontsche Verfassung, 
p. 107. Religious conservatism accounts sufficiently for the retention. Cf. Suidas 
and Photius, s.v. épérac: éxadetro 5° abray ra dixagrhpia, 'Ederav. 
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Phreatto.? The lexicographers, drawing their information 
from Demosthenes and Aristotle, continue to use the term 
épérat.?, There was no need to change the name simply be- 
cause the men were differently recruited. 

These passages show conclusively that the substitution 
had been made by the beginning of the fourth century. The 
majority of modern scholars base their conclusion that the 
change had occurred only shortly before this time on the argu- 
ment that the word éérat would not have been used in the 
redaction of Draco’s homicide laws (409-408 B.c.) if heliastic 
jurors had sat in the ephetic courts at that time.3 This argu- 
ment, however, is of no significance in view of the fact men- 
tioned above that in the time of Demosthenes and Aristotle, 
for which there is indisputable evidence that heliastic jurors 
sat in the minor homicide courts, the name édéras still sur- 
vived in official documents.* In the inscription, which has 
been largely restored from the laws interpolated in speeches 
of Demosthenes, the ephetae are mentioned in four passages. 
At the beginning there is the following provision in connec- 
tion with the procedure in a trial for unpremeditated homi- 
cide: kai éau [u'] éx [r]povolia]s [k]r[éver ris Tuva, peiryer, d]ixaver 

t Ath. Pol. \vii. 4: of Naxdvres radra épérar. The word épérai here 1s a restora- 
tion, but it seems to be the only possible one, for Harpocration derived his statement 
about the ephetae from Aristotle, and this is the only passage where the word can 


have occurred. Kenyon in his latest edition reads épérat. The latest Teubner text 
makes no restoration at this point. 


2 Cf. Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, s.v., Pollux viii. 125, scholiast on Aeschines 
ii, 87. Miller, article “Ephetai’’ in Pauly-Wissowa, explains the statement of 
Pollux, xara pixpdy 82 xareyenacOn 7d Tdv éherav dixaorhpr, as referring to the 
gradual loss of prestige on the part of the ephetic courts before discasts were sub- 
stituted for the ephetae. Sandys, on Aristotle 4th. Pol. \vii. 4, says that the ephetae 
perhaps retained their jurisdiction in a formal sense, acting as a sort of presiding 
committee while the actual voting was in the hands of the dicasts. It may be sug- 
gested that the Athenians made a jest of the legal fiction involved in calling dicasts 
“ephetae” and that the reference is to a time when even the official designation of 
“ephetae” was dropped and the jurors were known only as “dicasts.” 

3 Lipsius, op. cit., p. 40; Keil, “Griechische Staatsaltertiimer,” in Gercke- 
Norden, Eisnleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, II, 350; Lécrivain, article 
“Ephetai” in Daremberg-Saglio; Miller, op. cit.; Philippi, op. cit., pp. 318 ff. 

4 It is interesting to note that the same scholars who use this argument admit 
that the name ephetae continued to be used in the fourth century. Cf. Miller, op. cit. 
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5é rds Baotdéas air[e|d[y] pd[vo] @ [éay ris aircarar hds Bov]\eboarra, 
ros 5[é] épéras dvayv[dvar.7 Later in the code the expression 
ros épéras diayvGvar occurs again in a passage regarding 
the procedure to be followed in dealing with a person who 
has killed an exiled murderer while he is observing the 
requirements of his interdict; and again in a provision 
about justifiable homicide.? Elsewhere in the inscription, 
however, in a provision regarding the granting of aldeois to 
an exiled murderer when there are no relatives of his victim 
living, the following sentence occurs: éay 5¢ rovrov ped’ hes 
&, xréva dé dxolv], y[vloo[e 5] hfoe wev|r[éxovra kat hés hor 
épérat dxovra Krevar, éoéaO[olv dé[ka hor Ppdrepes éav door. 
rovros dé [hole revréxo[y]r[a xai] hes dp[ejo[rivder hacpéoGov.3 It 
is noteworthy that in this case alone in the code the num- 
ber of the ephetae is specified. The distinct reference here 
to fifty-one ephetae occurring between two sections where 
they are called ephetae only must have some significance.‘ 
The passage in which the number occurs deals, not with the 
actual homicide trial, but with a subsequent action. A mur- 
derer, after serving a term of exile, might be granted aideots 
by the relatives of his victim. But if there were no relatives, 
he might still obtain atdeous. If a body of fifty-one ephetae, 
on reviewing the original trial, confirmed the judgment that 
the act was unpremeditated, then ten phratry members 
chosen by this body might grant the exile permission to re- 
turn.S In the homicide trial itself, however, the inscription 

1 Lines 11 ff. For interpretation of the various provisions of the code, cf. supra, 
pp. 110 ff. 

Lines 26 ff.; 33 ff. 3 Lines 16 ff. 


‘It is noteworthy that this is the case also with the laws inserted in Demos- 
thenes (xxiii. 37; xliii. 57; etc.) from which the restoration of the code was largely 
made. Demosthenes xliti. 57, from which the present restoration was made, reads 
4 ol épéra:, but the word 4 is probably a misinterpreted rough breathing. Or it may 
be regarded as an explanatory 4 (“that is to say’). Cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 78, 1. 14, and supra, p. 112. 


5It is to be observed that rier is here used of the ephetae, while in the three 
other passages d:ayr-yvwoxew is used of their decision in an actual trial. Evidently 
the lawgiver, in the case of al5eots, attempted to differentiate the function of the 
fifty-one ephetae. The fifty-one here act like a modern board of pardons which 
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makes no mention of the number of ephetae who were to 
act. The explanation is then simple. The situation affords 
an excellent example of the tendency of Athenian institu- 
tions to persist generation after generation in more or less 
modified form. The original ephetic courts were composed 
of fifty-one men chosen as commissions of the Areopagus.' 
At some time, however, prior to the redaction of Draco’s 
laws in 409-408 B.c., heliastic jurors were substituted for 
ephetae in these courts. In only one particular phase of 
homicide cases, the granting of aideous to murderers in exile, 
did a body of fifty-one ephetae continue to function.” It ap- 
pears, then, that the Athenians of 409-408 made a real revi- 
sion of the Draconian code and did not blindly continue to 
speak of fifty-one ephetae when large panels of dicasts actual- 
ly sat in these courts. 

This view of the composition of the ephetic courts at the 
time of the revision of Draco’s laws is consistent with the 
other passages in which the term occurs. A passage which has 
usually been considered of equal weight with the Draconian 
code in proving a late introduction of heliastic jurors into 
the ephetic courts is the amnesty law which was passed after 
the battle of Aegospotami in 405.3 But here again the phrase 
tav éperav may be explained as a survival. It 1s a concise 
way of referring to the courts of the Palladium, the Del- 


reviews a case and makes a recommendation to the chief executive of the state. 
The term yao. may very well express this action. Cf. Kennedy's translation of 
Demosthenes, where yvaat is rendered ‘“‘shall declare’ and d:aytyrwoxev “decide.” 
Sandys’ view, quoted supra, p. 272, n. 2, would also explain the number in this case. 


1 Supra, pp. 99 ff. 

? The function of the ephetae 1s in this case primarily religious, i.e., the granting 
of atdeois. There is no objection to assuming that in this particular instance the 
ephetae continued to be drawn from the Areopagus. 


3 Andocides 1. 78: wAtw dxéc0, &y orhdats yéyparrat T&y uh évOdde pevavrur, 
§ && ’Apelou wh-you ff Trav pera Ff tk wpuravelov KcxdoOn Urd Tov Bacthéwy, F érl ddvy 
rls gore guy) f Odvaros xareyrwobn h opayedouw f tupdyvors. For the text here given, 
cf. supra, p. 105. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 40, uses this law to prove that the change came 
during the archonship of Eucleides. The MS reads 4 AeAguiov after xpuravelov; 
and Keil (Die Solonische Verfassung, p. 111) has accepted this as proof that the 
Delphinium was already manned by heliastic jurors. But as has been shown, supra, 
p. 105, the phrase is merely a gloss. 
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phinium, and in Phreatto, now manned by heliastic jurors. 

Confirmation of the view that the reorganization of the 
ephetic courts had been made prior to 409-408 is afforded 
by a speech of Antiphon. The Choreutes at least was de- 
livered before the Palladium.” In this speech there are two 
forms of address to the jury: & avipes dixacrai? and & advipes.3 
It is quite improbable that such a form of address as & dvdpes 
duxaorat would have been used of any except heliastic jurors.‘ 
There is some doubt whether the first oration was delivered 
before the Areopagus or the Palladium.’ The forms of ad- 
dress & dvdpes and & duxafovres might, with propriety, have 
been used in any court. But the words rovrov ye évexa xai 
duxaorai évéveobe xai éxdnOnre® do not describe the Areopagites, 
who became judges, not by choice or selection, but automati- 
cally, because they were ex-archons with a good official rec- 
ord. The description is, however, well suited to describe a 
panel which officially retained the name épéra, though its 
members were recruited from the ranks of the dtxaorat. 
These speeches, delivered prior to 411 B.c., afford the earliest 
evidence for heliastic jurors in the ephetic courts. The man- 
ning of the heliastic courts by é:xaorai belongs to some con- 
stitutional reform prior to this date. It is most natural to 
connect it with the reform of the Areopagus and especially 
with the final measures of Pericles.’ 

' Lipsius, op. cit., p. g18, n. 66; Blass, .f#tische Beredsamkeit, 1,195. Blass (sd:d., 


I, 187-88) contends that the Stepmother case also was tried before the Palladium, 
but Lipsius (op. c#f., p. 126) assigns it to the Areopagus. 


7Vvi. 1. 3vi. 7, 16, 20, ete. 


4Cf. Blass, op. cit., p. 195, who asserts that the Choreutes trial took place in 
the Palladium before heltastic jurors. 


‘For the arguments pro and con, cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 124, n. 10; p. 126, 
n. 16; Blass, op. c#., 1, 187 f.; and Gernet, Antiphon (Budé edition), introduction 
to the first oration. 

6 Antiphon i. 23. 

7Gernet (review of Gertrude Smith, “The Dicasts in the Ephetic Courts,” 
Class. Phil., XIX, 353 ff., in Rev. des études grecques, XXXIX, 464) regards as at- 
tractive, but not convincing, the theory that the substitution of heliastic jurors for 
ephetae belongs to the reforms of Pericles. He questions the evidence cited to show 
that the designation égéra: survived down into the fourth century long after the 
minor homicide courts were manned by dxaoral. He objects to the citation of 
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Despite the Areopagus’ loss of power occasioned by the 
reforms of Ephialtes and Pericles, the body never lost its 
remarkable prestige, and never seems to have become a really 
unimportant council. This is proved by the numerous cases 
in which it suddenly exhibited its power again. On more 
than one occasion the people entrusted it with a special task 
or commission of inquiry. Examples of this are as follows: 

In the alarm resulting from the disaster at Aegospotami 
the Areopagus was engaged in finding some means of safety 
for the state: rparrovons pev ris év ’"Apelw rayw Bovis owrnpta.' 
This is reminiscent of the prominence acquired by the coun- 
cil immediately after the Persian wars; but its influence and 
powers can hardly have been so extensive as at that time, 
when, if our authorities are to be believed,? they amounted 
virtually to a dictatorship. The powers of the council after 
Aegospotami are comparable to the extraordinary powers 
which it assumed after the Battle of Chaeronea.s But just 
what its powers included at this time it 1s difficult to say. 
It joined the opposition to Theramenes’ request for unlimited 
power‘ and must have been chiefly concerned with attempt- 
ing to keep the democracy on the old basis and fortified against 
a recurrence of the events of 411 B.c. This authority was 
probably vested in the Areopagus as a special commission. 
It is only natural that at a period of disturbance and disaster 
the state should look for assistance to the council which had 
always had prestige and had always proved itself both help- 
ful and trustworthy. The Areopagus by this time must very 
largely have lost its highly aristocratic character, and was 
hardly to be feared on that account. It was recognized as a 
body which upheld the democracy and gave fair judgments. 


Demosthenes’ use of “ephetae”’ (xxiii, 38) because he is virtually quoting from a 
section of the Draconian code. But the very fact that the word was still in the code 
in the time of Demosthenes proves the contention that the word continued to be 
used after the courts were manned by dicasts. The differentiation between “‘ephe- 
tae,” and “s1 ephetae”’ in the code, as has been pointed out above, shows that the 
change had already been sufficiently recognized in the revision of 409-408. 


* Lysias xii. 69. Cf. Frohberger, ad loc. 
2 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxiii. 1. Cf. supra, p. 251. 
3 Cf. infra, p. 365. 4 Lysias xii. 69. Cf. Philippi, op. cit. p. 184. 
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Such instances as this render it probable that there were 
many occasions on which the council was intrusted with 
some particular task, and that during a specified period it 
might have considerable power, although its regular duties 
had been so much curtailed by the reforms of Ephialtes and 
Pericles." 

When the Thirty had become established in power, one 
of their first measures was to remove from the Areopagus 
the laws of Ephialtes regarding the council. This amounted 
virtually to a repeal of these laws and would mean that the 
prerogatives were restored to the Areopagus of which it had 
been deprived by Ephialtes. This was in pursuance of the 
policy which the Thirty adopted at first of ruling according 
to the ancient constitution.? Their purpose evidently was to 
curry favor with the people by destroying some of the abuses 
of the very extreme democracy. The Thirty were anxious 
to weaken the popular courts. Hence it is natural that they 
should assign to the Areopagus in its character of gidak ris 
modureias Some of the most fruitful sources of litigation, e.g., 
Soxiuacia, elfuva, ypady mapavduwy.2 In addition the Areop- 
agites may have recovered for this period the right to sit as 
épérac in the minor homicide courts, although it is difficult 
to say whether the Areopagus functioned at all as a homicide 
court after the reign of terror began. But it probably was 
not suspended.‘ 

The restored democracy, after the Thirty, gave the Areop- 
agus oversight of the laws by the decree of Teisamenus: 
érimedeicbw % Bovryn 7 é—& ’Apetou wayou Trav vduwr, dws av at 
apxai rots Kepévos vouots xpavrat.s Caillemer contends that it 
is not likely that such power should be restored to an essential- 
ly aristocratic body. This fact, together with the absence of 

™The amnesty law of this period (Andocides i. 78), which is practically a re- 


statement of the Solonian law, mentions the Areopagus’ jurisdiction in homicide 
cases and in cases of attacks on the government. Cf. supra, pp. 104 ff. 


? Aristotle, op. cit., xxxv. 2 (cf. Sandys, ad /oc.). 
3Cf, infra, p. 331. 


4 For a detailed discussion of the position of the Areopagus under the Thirty, 
cf. infra, pp. 328 ff. 


S Andocides 1. 84. 
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any reference to such authority in fourth-century history, 
has led him to question the authenticity of the decree.? His 
objection does not, however, seem wholly tenable. The 
Areopagus assumed considerable importance again appar- 
ently at the end of the fifth century, and it is not strange 
that its ancient prerogative of vouodvd\akia should be in some 
measure restored toit. It is interesting to see how this body, 
whose reliability and justness were constantly recognized, 
was used both by the oligarchs and by the restored democ- 
racy.” 


1 Op. cit., p. 402; cf. Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, I]. 631. 


2For the prestige and activities of the Areopagus in the fourth century, cf. 


infra, pp. 362 ff. 


CHAPTER IX 
JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE MAGISTRATES 


The organization of the heliastic courts as primary tribu- 
nals reduced very materially the judicial functions of the 
magistrates. In common with purely administrative officials 
they retained the right to impose a small fine upon anyone 
who interfered with the performance of their administrative 
or judicial functions by disobedience or opposition. In the 
case of the hieropoioi, and the proedroi of the boulé, 50 drach- 
mas are mentioned as the limit (7d ré\os) of this summary 
fine (émiBody).” It could scarcely have been less for the 
others. In the case of the demarchs these fines had to be 
confirmed by the judgment of a court.? This circumstance 
and the statement of a client of Lysias have led some to con- 
clude that this was true of all officials. But it is distinctly 
said that in the case of the archon court action was necessary 
only if the fine exceeded the legal limit. There is some doubt 
as to whether the person who was fined within the legal limit 
had the right of appeal. The leading case on the question 
is the speech for the soldier Polyaenus‘ attributed to Lysias. 
He had been fined by the generals summarily for slander. 
For some reason he failed to pay the fine, and the present 
suit resulted. The defendant seems to rest his case primarily 
upon the allegation that the treasurers remitted the fine. The 
responsibility, if any, was theirs. But he reverts to the origi- 

*Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 54, n. 3; Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa, s.c. 
ért Born. 

2 CIA, ii. §736: &ndic8a Nepacedocy édv ris re robrwr rapa Tatra roi, éxtBodry 
éwtBaddvra rov dnuapxory elodyey els 7d duxacrhpioy xpwpuevoy Tots vduors of Ketyrat 
wept robrwy. 

3 Demosthenes xliii. 75: édy 5& res DBploy H woeg re mapdvoyow xbpros Eorw (6 Epxwv) 
ériBadreav xard 1d Tédos. édy Se pelfovos Snulas doxy Aivos elvat wrpooxaderdpevos 
xpéweuxra Kal riunua trieypavapuevos Sri Gy Soxp abr@ eloayayérw els rv ydalav. 

41x. 

S Ibid., 7. That the treasurers had no authority to remit the fine ts clear. 


They did it at their own risk: rév wap’ dudv xivdvvoy dwoordvres Exupov riy Cnulav 
éxpivar. 
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nal cause of the fine. The law of Solon forbade slander of an 
official in a public office. Polyaenus’ remarks, however, 
were made not in a public office but in a bank, and were re- 
ported to the generals who fined him but made no attempt 
to collect the fine; neither did they take steps to make it 
legal by vote of a court.” 
Polyaenus did not appeal the case. This is certain.? But 
he clearly implies that the generals were under some obliga- 
tion to bring the matter into court.3 There is no claim that 
the fine was beyond the competence of the generals and need- 
ed to be confirmed by a heliastic court. It has been suggested 
that, when a person fined by a magistrate refused to pay, 
the magistrate must take the case into court.4 In effect this 
would constitute an appeal, though the initiative lay with 
the magistrate. This suggestion has met with general ap- 
proval, and an attempt has been made to find further support 
for it in a passage of Aristophanes which is as follows: 
Bp: Well, but if these are really your delights, 
Yet why go There {i.e. to court]? Why not remain at home 
And sit and judge among your household here? 

Pu: Folly! Judge what? 

Bp: The same as There you do. 
Suppose you catch your housemaid on the sly 


Opening the door: fine her for that, one drachma. 
That’s what you did at every sitting There.5 


1 Ibid., 6: briBaddvres 5 1d dpylpiov wrpdtacbar perv obk éwexeipnoay. Lbid., 
11: obre yap eObvas trécxov obre els Stxagrnpioy eiceNOdvres Ta wpaxOevra Kkipra 
Karéornoap. 


2 Siegfried, De multa quae triBodn dicitur, p. $0; Pabst, De oratione Lysiaca 
“Pro milite,” p. 14. 

3 Compare passages quoted in note 1 above. 

4Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 53-54. Siegfried (op. cit., p. 51) believes there was no 
appeal. Thalheim (op. cit.), contrary to general opinion, is inclined to agree with 
him, but for different reasons. The words é& éw:Bodfs eloaxdels els 7d Stxacrhpioy 
in Lysias vi. 21 may refer to an attempt of the magistrate to collect a fine within his 
official competence. Siegfried (op. cit., p. 53) thinks the reference is to a fine beyond 
the magistrate’s competence. The point is arguable. 


5 Wasps, 764 ff. Roger’s translation. 

BA. ov 8’ obv, éweid)) rodro Kexdpnkas ToLwy 
dxeioe yey unxére Bddit’, GAN’ bvOdSe 
abrot pévwy Sixafe rotoww olxérats, 

[Footnote continued on following page] 
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Here the heliastic jury in the person of Philocleon is to vote 
on the question of a fine on the housemaid. The word émBons 
is regarded as being used in its technical sense of the summary 
fine of a magistrate. Someone in authority over the servants, 
or, better still, Bdelycleon, who represents in his own person 
the thesmothetae who preside at the trial, has exercised his 
magisterial authority and inflicted a trivial fine upon her. 
She in turn appeals and the court is to confirm it. On the 
basis of a single word, émBodn, the audience is supposed to 
imagine all this and then to laugh. At what? Siegfried* be- 
lieves that the joke lies in the fact that so small an émBody 
could not be appealed. This explanation does not fit in with 
the statements to the effect that in inflicting this émBody he 
will be doing just what he did from time to time in court. 


wavrTws 6€ KaKel TADT Edpas EkaoTOTE.? 


Surely appeals from magistrates’ fines were not typical court 
cases. Furthermore, the matter thus conceived is much too 
complicated for even an Athenian audience to catch in pass- 
ing. A simpler interpretation is offered by the scholiast. 
ériBodn 1s used like ¢nuia in the sense of “fine” imposed by a 
court.3 Starkie accounts for the choice of the word by point- 
ing out that it may be used in sensu obscoeno.* This is quite 
in the Aristophanic manner. Apparently whenever a woman 
appears or 1s mentioned, a double entente was expected. 

But even if there was no provision for appeal from a mag- 
istrate’s fine, the person who felt that he was wrongfully 
fined by a magistrate still had a remedy in the ei@uva, where 
he could call attention to the arbitrary conduct of the magis- 
trate and eventually bring the matter before a heliastic court. 
A favorable verdict would result in a remission of the fine. 


I. wrepl Tov; rl Anpets; BA. ravd’, dwep tre wpdarrera 
Sri thy Oipay dveptey 4 onals AGOpq, 
tabrns trtBorny yyndgret play pdorvny, 
ravrws 6¢ kaxel rabr’ Woas éxaorore. 
1OD. cit., p. 54. 2 Wasps, 770. 
3Scholiast on #'asps, 769. 
‘Wasps of Aristophanes, note on line 769. Van Leeuwen takes the same point 
of view and cites Acharnians, 275, and Birds, 1215. 
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It was apparently to escape this possibility of attack that 
the generals in Lysias’ ninth oration failed to enter the fine 
imposed on the soldier in the accounts which they submitted 
to the auditors. Refusal to pay the fine would in the end 
have the same effect as an appeal. 

A remnant of the ancient right of magistrates to pass 
final judgment on all cases within their jurisdiction is the 
right possessed by some magistrates and boards to settle, 
on their own authority, cases involving 10 drachmas or less. 
In the opinion of some scholars, all magistrates and judicial 
officials and boards enjoyed this prerogative.' Aristotle? 
mentions it only in the case of the Forty and the Receivers- 
general (d7odékrat). Aristotle’s account of the judicial func- 
tions of the magistrates is not exhaustive; others may have 
possessed similar powers. But it is to be observed that the 
Forty and the Receivers-general dealt mainly with cases in 
which specific sums of money were in dispute. Therefore, 
it would be possible at once to classify a case as above or 
below 10 drachmas. In the cases that came before other 
magistrates, involving damages, fines, and other penalties, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to classify them, before 
trial, as above or below 10 drachmas, even where the pains 
and penalties were estimated in money. This may be the 
reason why only the Forty and the Receivers-General had 
the privilege of final jurisdiction. But, apart from the in- 
herent improbability that all magistrates possessed the right 
of giving final judgment in trivial cases, a passage in the 
Wasps,3 already quoted and discussed, seems to afford proof 
that trivial cases did come before a court. Bdelycleon pro- 
poses that his father hold domestic court and punish the 
servants for crimes and misdemeanors. He suggests that a 
housemaid be fined a drachma for a trivial offense. We need 
not stop to inquire what magistrate would deal with this type 
of case. It may be imagined as coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the thesmothetae. But be that as it may, it would not 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Forty or the Receivers- 


t Lipsius, op. cit., p. 53. 2 Ath. Pol. \iti. 13 hii. 3. 
3 Cf. supra, p. 280. 
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general. The words révrws 5¢ xaxet ratr’ épas éxdorore show 
that fines less than 10 drachmas were inflicted by the courts. 
This could not very well have been the case if all magistrates 
and boards could assess damages and impose fines of 10 
drachmas or less on their own authority. On the basis of 
available data it is not safe to conclude that any magistrates 
except the Forty and the Receivers-general enjoyed this 
limited right of independent jurisdiction as distinct from their 
right to impose a summary fine (émBod) for disobedience 
or contumacy. 

The anakrisis is a survival of the pre-Solonian trial before 
a single judge who was empowered to render a final verdict. 
Naturally all the evidence was presented. The appeal al- 
lowed by Solon did not alter the situation in regard to the 
evidence. All available proof had to be produced, for the 
magistrate was still required to render a verdict on the merits 
of the case. But when the task of magistrates, judicial offi- 
cers, and boards was simply to bring the case into court and 
to preside at the trial, the situation with regard to evidence 
was materially altered. 

Current misconceptions regarding the basis on which 
evidence continued to be produced at the anakrisis are due 
in part to the belief that evidence had, from the first, been 
presented in written form, and in part to the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the process of arbitration and the anakrists. 
It is now well understood that for a century testimonial evi- 
dence in the heliastic courts was presented orally. And in- 
vestigation since the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of 

* Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts (1905), pp. $4 ff. Cf. Leisi, Der Zeuge 1m 
attischen Recht (1908), p. 85, n. 2. Lipsius’ (op. cit., p. 883, n. 65) claim, with 
reference to this discovery, that ‘Das wurde bereits 4#. Proc. 2S. 495. A. 55 fest- 
gestellt, aber die volle Konsequence haben daraus mit Heranziehung des positiven 
Faktors erst Bonner und Leisi gezogen,” is quite unwarranted. All that Lipsius did 
was to establish the fact that witnesses were always present in court. But there 1s 
nothing to show that he ever thought of oral evidence. The words “‘die alteren 
Gerichtsreder die Verlesung der Zeugnisse ausschliesslich durch solche Formeln 
einleiten’’ show that he believed that evidence was always read. There is no justi- 
fication for associating Bonner and Leisi. Bonner’s book appeared in 1905. Leist 
was familiar with it and cites it in his book published in 1908. Evidence continued 


to be presented orally in the homicide courts (Bonner, Class. PAil., VII (1912), 
451 ff.). Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 838. 
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Athens has shown that his description of arbitration cannot 
be transferred to the anakrisis.! Nevertheless, the effects of 
these earlier misconceptions have not altogether disappeared. 
Lipsius, in Das attische Recht, in the beginning of the chapter 
on the anakrisis, says: ‘Diese Vorpriifung, bei der die Parteien 
alle zur Unterstiitzung threr Sache dienlichen Erklarungen 
abzugeben und thre Beweise vorzulegen hatten, heist avé- 
xptots.”” From this sentence the reader naturally infers that 
litigants were under obligation to produce a// their evidence 
at the preliminary inquiry. And yet a little farther on in the 
chapter he admits: “‘Andererseits lasst sich nicht erweisen, 
dass in der Anakrisis schon das Beweismaterial in vollem 
Umfang beigebracht werden musste.”’ 

Comparatively little information regarding evidence in 
the anakrisis is to be found in the sources. The subject is 
rarely mentioned in connection with the anakrisis. There 
is nowhere any indication in the sources that the evidence 
in a case must be produced at the anakrisis. On the contrary, 
there are plenty of data in the orators to show that it was 
neither impossible nor exceptional to produce evidence for 
the first time on the day of trial. A common example of what 
may be called “‘new” evidence (1.e., evidence not produced 
at the anakrisis) is a deposition produced in court, for a wit- 
ness to acknowledge or reject under oath, by a litigant who 
did not know whether this witness could or would give test1- 
mony. If the witness appears and accepts, the deposition is 
read to the jurors.3 If he refuses to testify, he takes an oath 
in disclaimer. Even if, as Kennedy assumes,‘ the deposition 
was filed at the anakrisis, it was in no sense evidence until 
it was acknowledged by the proposed witness. 

The records of litigation during the period in which oral 
evidence was presented are scanty. But Plutarch’ has pre- 
served an instructive incident in a trial in which Aristeides 
appeared as an impromptu witness. His cousin Callias was 


* Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 48. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 838. 

* Pages 829 (cf. p. 54) and 838. 

3 Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. §1. 

4Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities, s.v. “Martyria.” S Aristeides, xxv. 
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being tried on a capital charge. The prosecutors, going be- 
yond the scope of the indictment, sought to prejudice the 
jurors by accusing Callias, a rich man, of refusing to relieve 
the manifest necessities of his kinsman, the distinguished 
Aristeides. Callias, observing the adverse effect of this charge 
upon the temper of the jurors, summoned Aristeides and asked 
him to testify. Aristeides complied and gave evidence that 
he had constantly refused to accept financial assistance from 
Callias. A dramatic example of the production of evidence 
for the first time at the trial is found in Isocrates’ speech 
against Callimachus.? A brother-in-law of Callimachus had 
a quarrel with one Cratinus, during which they came to 
blows. In the course of the fight a female slave was injured. 
The woman was concealed, and a story, to the effect that she 
had died as the result of a blow inflicted by Cratinus, was 
circulated. An indictment for manslaughter was laid. The 
king archon conducted the three required preliminary ex- 
aminations which in homicide cases were called mpodixaciar. 
Eventually the case came to trial. Cratinus, however, hav- 
ing become aware of the plot, had succeeded in locating the 
woman; but, desiring to catch the plotters éx’ avroddpw, he 
kept his discovery secret until the day of the trial, when he 
produced her alive and well to the utter confusion of the 
prosecutor, who had produced fourteen witnesses to prove 
that she was dead. These cases show clearly that a litigant 
was under no obligation to produce his evidence at the pre- 
liminary hearings. Had the defendant in the Callimachus 
case produced his evidence at the preliminary hearing, there 
would have been no trial. 

In addition to these specific instances of evidence that 
was not produced at the anakrisis, there are a number of 
instances where a litigant challenges his opponent to produce 
evidence to refute him or to prove a particular assertion. 
Socrates was not content to draw attention to the failure 
of the prosecutors to produce relatives of any of the young 
men he was alleged to have corrupted. He challenged them 
to produce, then and there, some of them in the time al- 


‘Xvi, §2-54. 
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lotted to him for his own defense.t There are many such 
challenges in the orators to produce various kinds of evidence. 
It does not help matters to dismiss these as mere rhetoric. 
It is true that no one expected a litigant to respond to such 
a challenge. But Socrates was not proposing to his prosecu- 
tors something they were not permitted by law to do, viz., 
to produce in court evidence that had not been produced 
at the anakrisis. The permission which Socrates granted to 
his opponents to produce witnesses at that stage of the 
trial was necessary because his allowance of time would there- 
by have been curtailed. 

The frequently recurring phrases, such as “I hear,” or 
‘“T am told that my opponent will say thus and so,” are not 
always mere rhetorical devices of speech-writers to meet their 
opponents’ arguments in advance. Unquestionably the pro- 
ceedings of the anakrisis often left a litigant in doubt as to 
his opponent’s line of defense or attack. This could not very 
well have happened if the opponent had so far developed his 
plan of treatment as to produce all his evidence at the ana- 
krisis. More tangible proof that evidence not known to a 
litigant could be produced at the trial by his opponent are 
such statements as the following: ‘“‘And so if he takes refuge 
in this argument and produces witnesses to prove that Aris- 
tarchus made a will, etc.”’;? “If they declare that Dicaeogenes 
left this property and that we have recovered it, let them 
produce a witness to support their statement.’ These and 
other similar examples show clearly that there was no re- 
striction on producing evidence for the first time at the trial. 
Even rhetoric would not venture to suggest the possibility 
of something’s being done which the law did not permit. A 
speaker who pursued such tactics before men who knew the 
law as did the Athenian jurors would assuredly sooner or 
later come to grief. 


1 Plato, Apology of Socrates, 33d. 
? Isaeus x. 23. Cf. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 52. 


3 Isaeus v. 4. Cf. ix. 9. Cf. Isocrates xvii. 38. Lipsius (op. cit., p. 839, n. 35) 
denies, without explanation or argument, that “‘eine Unkenntnis der Beweismittel 
des Gegners folgt aus der hypothetischen Fassung von Isaeus’’ (x. 23). 
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It is clear that a litigant did not always have his own case 
well in hand after going through the anakrisis. A case in 
point is found in the Demosthenic corpus. The plaintiff in 
Callistratus v. Olympiodorus, in giving an account of some 
earlier litigation in which he and the defendant had pooled 
their claims to an estate, says that after the anakrisis he and 
Olympiodorus found themselves utterly unprepared to go 
to court at once on account of the large number of claimants 
that suddenly appeared against them. 

Kal éredy dvexplOnoay mpods Ta &pxovTe araca ai dydioPntycets 

Kal tec aywrifecbar tv TO Sixacrnpiw awapdoxevor Huey TO TWaparay 
mpds TO Hdn ayuviferOac . ... dtd Td eEaidvns Emcrenruxévar hut 
mwohAous Tovs dudioBnrodvyras. 
So difficult was their position that they cast about for some 
excuse for securing a continuance of the case. They failed 
and lost their case by default. If all the witnesses in the case 
had been secured and their evidence reduced to writing, it 
would seem that the preparation of a speech would have 
been a comparatively simple matter, if that was all they had 
to do. It is probable, however, that the difficulty was due 
to unexpected claimants that appeared. They needed time 
to revise their plans to deal with the unexpected conditions 
that faced them. To meet these, they would require addi- 
tional witnesses, whose depositions would appear for the first 
time at the trial. The situation disclosed by the various 
possibilities of new evidence at this trial seems to be quite 
incompatible with a rule requiring a// evidence to be produced 
at the anakrisis. 

Before a public arbitrator the case was different. All 
evidence had to be produced because, if he failed to induce 
the parties to agree to a compromise, the arbitrator rendered 
a verdict on the merits of the case. If there was an appeal, 
the evidence was inclosed and sealed in a receptacle known 
as an éxivos. This was a reasonable requirement, as appeals 
are regularly based upon the original evidence in the case. 
But there is no justification for handling evidence in non- 


' xlviii. 23. Cf. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 50, and Leisi, op. cit., 


p. 83. 
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arbitration cases in the same way. And yet the source of 
current misconceptions regarding the nature and purpose of 
the anakrisis has been the failure to distinguish clearly, as 
Aristotle does, between anakrisis and arbitration. Thalheim, 
for example, in his article on anakrisis* simply substituted 
avaxpiots for diacra and copied Aristotle’s description of arbi- 
tration. The confusion appears in the lexicographers. Harpo- 
cration defined éxivos as follows: gor pév &yyos tt eis 6 Ta 
ypapupareia Ta pds Tas dixas ériMevto: Anpoobévns év Ta mods Trpod- 
Geov. pvnuovevee tov a&yyous tolrov Kai ’Aptororé\ns ey TH 
’A@nvaiwy modureig.? Suidas practically repeats this definition. 
The reference to Aristotle as their authority shows that they 
have transferred the procedure of arbitration to the anakrisis. 
The error has within recent years been exposed. It has been 
satisfactorily shown that in the orators there 1s no mention 
of éxivos except in connection with arbitration. 

There is a fundamental difference between evidence in 
an Athenian court and evidence in Anglo-American courts. 
An Athenian litigant himself presented to the court all the 
facts that supported his claim. Witnesses were called at in- 
tervals merely to corroborate his statements. This is shown 
by such expressions as: xai ws dd7O7 A€yw, dvayiyrwoKe THY 
Baprupiay, ToUTwy 5’ buiv waprupas wapétouar. In a modern court 
the jury gets all the facts from the witnesses. A careful 
perusal of the evidence offered would acquaint the reader 
with the facts in the case. But so far as we can judge, the 
reading of the testimony presented to an Athenian court 
would, as a rule, furnish a very meager notion of the details 
of the matter in dispute. Many unattested facts are to be 
found in the speeches of both principals and advocates. It is 
important to keep this situation in mind in attempting to 
reconstruct the proceedings of the anakrisis so far as the 
presentation of evidence 1s concerned, particularly during 
the period when all testimonial evidence was oral. The in- 


* Pauly-Wissowa, 5.0. avaxpiots. 


7 It is implied that all documentary material, whether in arbitration or at the 
anakrisis, was inclosed in an éxivos. 


3 Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 48. Cf. Lipsius, of. cit., p. 838, n. 34. 
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terrogations and stories of witnesses would be mere disjecta 
membra apart from a more or less formal presentation of his 
claims by the litigant. A litigant who purchased his speech 
would fare rather badly if he was required to present his 
whole case at this stage of the trial. And why should a mag- 
istrate be required to listen to all the evidence? He does not 
appear to have had any authority to exclude testimony that 
contravened the laws. His opinion on the merits of the dis- 
pute played no part in the trial. And the evidence must all 
be repeated for the benefit of the jury. An anakrisis con- 
ducted in this fashion would be a mere dress rehearsal of the 
trial. 

The Athenian magistrate did have a limited, but very 
necessary, Judicial function to perform. He had to decide 
whether the case was admissible (eicaywytuds).' This inquiry 
involved such questions as the following: Was the plaintiff 
eligible to appear in court? Was the defendant qualified to 
answer the charge or the claim? If the defendant failed to 
appear, had he been duly summoned? Were the documents 
—plaint or indictment—properly drawn? Was the matter 
at issue actionable? Was the proper form of action chosen? 
Did the magistrate have jurisdiction in the case? Was the 
action brought at the proper time according to law? Was the 
matter res judicata? \n regard to some of the questions, the 
answers of the parties in the presence of each other would 
be sufficient. The magistrate must have had the right to 
refuse to believe an unconfirmed statement. This attitude 
would be tantamount to requiring parole or documentary 
evidence. But such evidence would be required for the pur- 
poses of the anakrisis and might not be produced at the trial 
at all. Such evidence would be for the magistrate to enable 
him to decide whether the case was admissible. The jury 
would normally have no concern with this phase of the case. 
It was settled in the anakrists. 

The word dvdxpuots shows that the basis of the magis- 
trate’s judgment consisted in the answers of the litigants to 
his questions. In homicide cases the preliminary inquiry 


t Caillemer, Anakrisis, Daremberg and Saglio, I, 262. Cf. Leisi, op. cit., p. 84. 
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was called rpodixacia. Here the emphasis 1s laid on the pur- 
pose of the inquiry rather than on the method of conducting 
it. Whether the litigant called witnesses to corroborate his 
answers to the magistrate would depend on a number of 
considerations. But the essential point is that the decision 
lay entirely with the litigant himself. This is reasonable. 
He was not required to corroborate his statements at the 
trial; why should he be required to do so at the anakrisis? 

The records of Athenian litigation have preserved only 
one picture of proceedings at an anakrisis. It is far from 
being as complete as we might desire, but it does yield some 
information of value. 

When the hearings [avaxpiceis| took place before the archon, and my 
opponents paid money into court in support of their claim that these young 
men were the legitimate sons of Euctemon, on being asked by us who, and 


whose daughter, their mother was, they could not supply the information, 
although we protested and the archon ordered them to reply in accordance 


with the law. 


At that time they claimed that she was a Lemnian, and se- 
cured a continuance. The reason for the adjournment is not 
given. Obviously they asked delay to obtain necessary in- 
formation from Lemnus. But when the hearing was resumed, 
they changed their story and said the mother was Calliope, 
daughter of Pistoxenus, thus answering the question, “Who, 
and whose daughter their mother was.” The speaker 
pressed for proof of this statement either in the form of evi- 
dence of relatives or answers of slaves put to the question. 
But no evidence was produced. Commenting on this refusal 
to furnish proof of statements at the anakrisis, the speaker 
gravely remarks in the best Isaean manner: 7a yap rovaira 
obx els thy dvaxpiow povov bet ropiferOar [dvduara], dddaQ TH 
d&dnbeia yeyovéta daiveobat xal UTd THv TpoonKdyTwy KaTapapTv- 
petoda.2, These words do not mean that there was a law 
requiring statements made at the anakrisis to be confirmed 
by evidence. They simply mean that such statements can- 
not be believed without some sort of proof. This account of 
an anakrisis shows quite clearly that it was optional with 


t Isaeus vi. 12, translated by Forster (‘Loeb Library”). 1 [bid., 15. 
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litigants whether they produced evidence at the preliminary 
hearings of a case. To the same effect is a passage near the 
end of the speech: 

Let Androcles, therefore, prove that the children are legitimate, as 
anyone of you would do under similar circumstances. His mere mention 
of a mother’s name does not suffice to make them legitimate, but he must 
prove that he is speaking the truth by producing the relatives who know 


that she was married to Euctemon.' 

In the strategy of litigation it is of the utmost importance 
to discover in advance an opponent’s proposed line of attack 
or defense. No better source of information on this point 
could be devised than an anakrisis at which the litigant was 
obliged to disclose his whole case by producing all his evi- 
dence. An intelligent litigant familiar with the case from his 
own standpoint would obtain most valuable hints and infor- 
mation from perusing or hearing the evidence offered by his 
opponent. It is to be expected that, in the more or less in- 
formal proceedings of the anakrisis where opponents were 
permitted to question each other, like Isaeus’ client, they 
should in their own interest try to induce an opponent to 
make disclosures useful to them, by producing his evidence. 
And yet there is no indication that a litigant ever discovered 
anything at the anakrisis regarding his opponent’s proposed 
plan of conducting his case. Occasionally the proceedings in 
arbitration, where all the evidence was produced, are men- 
tioned as a source of information on this point, but the 
anakrisis is never mentioned in this connection. This cannot 
be a matter of accident. It indeed goes a long way toward 
showing that the evidence in a case was not produced at the 
anakrisis. 

A change in the method of handling evidence followed 
the enactment of the law requiring written depositions in- 
stead of oral statements.? Testimonial evidence, like other 
documents in the case, was read by the clerk of the court 
when called for by the speaker. For this purpose evidence 
must have been filed as a rule before the beginning of the 
trial. There were some exceptions. Witnesses occasionally 


' Tbid., 64. ?For the date of the law (378-377 B.c.), cf. infra, p. 357. 
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were unwilling to testify for various reasons. At the trial 
such witnesses were summond to appear and subscribe to a 
deposition prepared for them or to take an oath in disclaimer. 
Such documents, alternative depositions or disclaimers, could 
not in any real sense be regarded as part of the record of the 
case. They could be handed to the clerk at any time. Some- 
times new facts that bore on the case were brought to light. 
These of course could be brought to the attention of the jury 
and confirmed by evidence. An example is found in /pollo- 
dorus v. Arethusius," a criminal prosecution for false witness 
to a writ of summons (yevdoxAnreia). After the conclusion 
of the anakrisis Apollodorus was viciously assaulted by the 
defendant one night as he was returning to the city from the 
Piraeus. Within a few days the case came to trial. Owing 
to this assault and other aggravating circumstances, the jury 
showed a disposition to inflict the death penalty. Undoubt- 
edly Apollodorus produced as witnesses those who, in answer 
to his cries, came to the rescue. Otherwise the jury would 
scarcely have proposed to inflict so severe a penalty. 

Thalheim,’ having this situation in mind, proposed to 
include in the proceedings of the anakrisis not only the more 
or less formal meetings of the magistrate with the litigants 
but also the appearances of the litigants at the office of the 
magistrate at any time before the trial, for the purpose of 
filing documents, including depositions. There are objec- 
tions to this proposal. In the case of Apollodorus v. Are- 
thusius’ it is distinctly said that the anakrisis was concluded 
when the assault complained of took place. Evidently the 
plaintiff did not regard the submission of further evidence 
in the case as a reopening of the preliminary hearing. 

The anakrisis was, as the name implies, an informal in- 
terrogation of the parties by the magistrate to enable him 
to determine whether he should accept the case. It was in 


* Demosthenes liii. 17-18. 
2 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1905, p. 1575. 


3 Demosthenes lili, 17, dvaxexptpévou yap dn pou kar’ abrol ri ris PevdoxAnrelas 
ypagdhp xal péddovros elovévas els 7d Suxaorhpiov x.r.\. A vivid account of the assault 
follows. 
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no sense an examination for discovery in the interest of the 
parties. But the proceedings were open to both parties. 
Neither of them need be ignorant of the contents of any docu- 
ment or the purport of any deposition produced for the pur- 
poses of the anakrisis. And yet, on several occasions the 
words of a litigant seem to imply quite plainly the possibility 
of a deposition’s being filed without his knowledge. Now, 
it is submitted that the filing of a deposition under circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for a litigant, with the 
exercise of due diligence, to be aware of the fact before the 
document was read in court, cannot properly be regarded 
as part of the proceedings of the anakrisis. In effect such 
evidence was produced for the first time in court no matter 
when or where it was filed. The filing of evidence, as dis- 
tinguished from the introduction of evidence to corroborate 
a litigant’s answers to the questions of the magistrate, cannot 
properly be regarded as part of the proceedings of the 
anakrists. 


CHAPTER X 
EISANGELIA 


The term eloayyedia signifies in general an “‘information”’ 
of any kind. As a matter of practice, however, in Attic law 
the term was applied almost exclusively to actions brought 
before a political body—i.e., the Areopagus (in early times), 
the Senate of Five Hundred, and the assembly. For the sake 
of convenience the term may be rendered “impeachment,”’ 
because, like a modern impeachment, it was a trial before a 
political body. The lexicographers furnish definitions of 
eicayyedia and some information as to the types of cases in 
which the process was used. Harpocration describes eigayye- 
ia as a dyuocia dixn and enumerates three varieties: 

} wey yap eri Snuocios aduxnuact peyioroas Kai dvaBorrnv pn érdexo- 

pevous, Kal ép’ ols unte appx? KabeornKe NTE vomor KEtvTAL TOs A&pxovCL 
xa’ ods eiodktovowv, dAAG pds THY BovAnY 7H Tov Sjpov ) MPwWTN KaTa&oTAaCLs 
vyiyverat, Kai ép’ ols TG prev Hetryorri, ay GANG, weytorae (nuiac ércxetvrat, 
6 6é dtwxwy, éav yn EAN, Obey CyuovTar, mANY Eay 7d E Epos TOY Whdwy 
uy peradaByn Tore yap xiAlas éxrive. 7d 5é madardy Kai obra pefdvws 
éxoAafovro. érépa bé eicayyeAla A€yerau Evi Talis Kaxwoeow’ ara 6 elci 
Tpos TOY &pxovra, Kai T@ dewxovTe aCjuor, Kav py weTAAGBD TO E MEpos TAY 
Yndwv. aAAn dé eloayyedia Eori kata Ta diattnTav elf yap Tis bro 
Starrnrov dduxnOein, eEnv rovrov elcayyédAAev mwpds rovs dtkagTas, Kal 
GAovs NTLULOUTO. 
The second and third classes are of no importance in the 
following discussion, since neither type of case came before 
a political body.? 

Pollux offers the following definition of eicayyeXia: 


% 6 eloayyeNla réraxtar éml trav dypddwv Synuociwy dduxnudrwv 
kara Tov vopov eloayyeXtxov f eloayyeAtiKéy’ &udorépws yap Neyouow’ ds 
Neyer’ wepl dv otk elcl vdpot, Gdux@v 6€ Tis ANloxerar FH Epxwy F pyrwp, els rHv 


Cf. Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens, pp. 34 and 26 ff. 


2xdxwots was the name applied to suits involving abuses to heiresses, parents, 
and orphans. Naturally these matters, as Harpocration says, came before the 
archon. Something of the procedure in the eloayyedNla against an arbitrator may be 
gathered from Demosthenes (xxi. 87). Cf. scholiast on Plato Laws, 466. 
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BovAyy eloayyeNla Sldorar kar’ abrod. nay pev pérpra dduxety doxq, 4 
BovAn rovetrac (nuias ériBornv, Gv 5é pelfw, wapadidwor dixacrnpiy, 
To 5€ rlunua, & re xph rabety f drorion. éyiyvovro 5é eicayyeNlae Kai 
Kata TOY KaTadudytwy Tov Sjuov fH pyropwr uh Ta &prota TE Snuw Aeydr- 
TY  mpds ToUs ToNEulous Avev ToD mEeuPOjvar dredOdyTwv, h wpoddTwv 
ppovpiov 4} orpatiay 4h vais, ws Bedppacrtos ev TH weEpi vouwy.? 

Pollux’ opinion briefly, then, is that in addition to a few 
specific offenses which he enumerates, the eicayyeNia could 
be used in all extraordinary crimes against the state, pro- 
vided there was no special law by which they were to be 
handled. From the Lexicon rhetoricum Cantabrigiense a some- 
what different idea is obtained. 


elgayyeria’ Kata Kawoav kal dypadwy aduxnudtwv. aitn pev otv 7 
Karxtdiov d6&a" Oeodpacros bé év 7H reTapTw repli vopwv gnai yevéoOar, 
éav Tis Katadiy Tov Ojuov 7} PyTwWP wy Ta aptora ovpBovrAEly xpnwaTa 
AauBavwy, h Edy Tis TP0dLWG xXwpiov H vais 7 welHv oTparray 7 Edy Tis els 
Tous ToAeuious adixvyirac (avev Tod reuPOAvac wapa Tov SHuov) HR evox} 
wap’ avrois } oTpareinrat per altrav d@pa AauBavwv.—Karxirwos 5€ 
o’Tws wpicaro’ eicayyenia éotiv 6 wepi Kawav dadunuatwy dedwaKaciy 
GITEVEYKELY OF VOMOL. EoTt O€ TO WEAETWpEVOY ev Tals THY GodioTwV braTpLBats.? 


Theophrastus and Caecilius are represented here as defining 
the process quite differently, for Theophrastus makes the 
cigayyenia applicable to certain specified cases, while Cae- 
cilius applies it only to new offenses, not listed in the criminal 
code. 

The impression given by the lexicographers generally ts 
that the process was mandatory for certain serious offenses. 
But there 1s no hint in them that the process was ever re- 
stricted absolutely to these offenses. It must always have 
been possible to employ eicayyedia for unusual and serious 
offenses, such as the lexicographers describe as new and un- 
written (kawav xal dypadwv). An example is the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae. This was a unique case in which, 
as is generally agreed, the process of eicay-yedia was employed. 


t viii. 51, text as given by Hager, “‘On the Eisangelia,” Four. of Philol., 1V, 76. 
2 §.0. elcayyedla, Hager’s text. 


3 For comments by other lexicographers which do not differ materially from 
those given above, cf. 5.0. eloayyedla, Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 1, 244; and the 
scholiast on Plato Laws viii. 517. 
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The elaayyedia became a very popular process, inasmuch 
as it relieved the plaintiff of certain technicalities and penal- 
ties of ordinary procedure. It afforded a means of bringing 
a case to trial with the utmost dispatch. In the second place, 
the elcayyedia was advantageous for the good speaker,' inas- 
much as he always appeared in either the senate or the as- 
sembly before the matter came before a court. Since the case 
never came before a court unless the senate or assembly 
thought it worth while, the result was that the case was 
prejudiced before it came into court. This, together with the 
fact that the defendant often did not await trial, doubtless 
explains why few acquittals in cases of elgayyedia are men- 
tioned.? Finally, the plaintiff did not have to pay the fine 
of 1,000 drachmas if he failed to receive a fifth part of the 
votes, at least in the earlier history of the eicayyeXia. For 
all of these reasons the process came to be employed very 
extensively, even for the most trivial offenses, until it was 
abused to the extent described by Hypereides.? It is possible 
that, in an attempt to restrict such abuses in the use of the 
process, the fine of 1,000 drachmas for failure to obtain one- 
fifth part of the votes was imposed in all ezsangeliae just as 
in other types of cases. So Pollux explains Theophrastus’ 
statement to the effect that an eisangelia involved the pay- 
ment of this fine in case of failure to obtain sufficient votes: 

drt 6€ 6 eigaryyeidas kai olx édAay afnutos Hy, ‘Trrepeidns év r@ brrép 
Avkogpovos dno. kairo. ye 6 Gedmpactos rovs wév GAXas ypadas ypaya- 
pévous xtdlas 7 dodvoKavew, ef TOD TeuTTOV TAY Whdwy ph peradaBorev 
Kail mpocaTipovobar’ rovs dé eicayyedAovras py aTiuovoBar perv, dprety dé 
ras xtAias. éouxe 5€ rovTo dca Tous padiws eiaayyeddovras baTEpov mpocye- 
ypadbar.4 

The other lexicographers state that such a fine was im- 
posed. Harpocration’ says: 6 6€ diwxwy eddy uy Aq, ovdev 
Cnuovrar, wAnv éav ro TéurTov pépos THY Whduv ph peraddBr. 
Tore xudias éxriver: 7d 5é madatov Kai ovro. perfdvws éxor\dlovro. 
The account in the Lexicon rhetoricum Cantabrigiense® also 


* Cf. Hypereides Lyc. 12. 

2 Cf. Hypereides Eux. 2; Hager, “On the Eisangelia,” Your. of Philol., IV, 108. 
3 Eux., 1 ff. S S.v. elaayyeNla. 

4 viii. 52, $3. 6 S.0. : 
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asserts that the fine was imposed: epi 6é rijs eloayyeNias, 
éav Tus u} wEeTAAaBY TO WéuTTOV LEpos TOV Whur, ot duxacrai Tio. 
If such a fine ever was imposed, the law authorizing it must 
have been enacted about 338 B.c. Two passages from Hy- 
pereides’ speech for Lycophron indicate that there was no 
fine when that oration was delivered: of pév yap 6a 
TO dkivdvvoyv abrots elvat rov ayava padiws 6 te &v Boid\wvrae 
A€yovet,? and iva mp@rov pev dxivduvos eloins els Tov ayava.? 
Certainly at the time that this speech was written there was 
no penalty involved for the prosecutor under any circum- 
stances. Now with this may be compared a passage from 
Demosthenes’ speech On the Crown: obxodv é péy ots eiony- 
yerounv, Sr’ amelndifecbé wou Kai Td wépos Trav Wndw Tots 
diwxovow ov peredidore, TOT’ éevndifecbe Ta GproTa pe Tparreav.3 
This would seem to indicate that at the time when this 
speech was delivered there was some penalty in cases of 
eigayyedia, if the prosecutor did not obtain one-fifth of the 
votes. But in a case which came first before a political body 
this seems peculiar. When the senate or the assembly, as the 
case might be, passed the matter on to a popular court, 
the initiative was no longer in the hands of the plaintiff. It 
seems hardly possible that the state would then have re- 
quired the prosecutor to pay a fine in case he failed to receive 
a fifth part of the votes.4 The only explanation for the loss 
of this immunity for the plaintiff is that the state desired to 
control the use of the etsangelia and to restrict it, as far as 
possible, to important political cases. If, however, this was 
the purpose, the penalty does not seem to have had the de- 
sired effect, for in Hypereides’ speech in behalf of Euxenippus 
the speaker complains at length of the triviality of the cases 
which were handled by eisangelia. This speech is at least as 
late as, and presumably later than, Demosthenes’ speech 
On the Crown.s But Demosthenes’ statement does not nec- 
* Lye. 8. 2 [bid., 12. 3 xvill, 250. 


4 In acase like that of Antiphon, where the generals were instructed to prosecute 
and anyone could join in the prosecution, who would pay the fine? X Oratorum 
V itae,833 E. All such prosecutions would be authorized by a yygiopa (Lysias xiii. 35). 


5Cf. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, IP, 419; Il]?, 56, for the dates of the 
speeches. He places On the Crown in 330 B.c. and Hypereides’ speech between 330 
and 324 B.c. 
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essarily imply a fine. It may be that he merely mentions the 
failure of his opponents to obtain one-fifth of the votes in or- 
der ta show how overwhelming his victories had been. The 
lexicographers who mention the fine may have been misled 
by Demosthenes’ statement. 

The process of eisangelia was known in very early times 
in Athens. In the so-called Draconian constitution’ the verb 
eloayyé\Ae occurs: é&my b& Ta ddtxounévw mpds THY Tar 
’Apeorayit@av Boudry eicayyAdev, dropaivovre wap dv ddtxetrat 
vonov. The action provided for here came before the Areop- 
agus, but in later times the Senate of Five Hundred dealt 
with this kind of case.? It amounts to an action against pub- 
lic officials for malfeasance in office. An example of this type 
of eicayyedia in later times is afforded by the lawsuit alluded 
to in Antiphon’s speech for the Choregus3 in which the chore- 
gus had brought an eisangelia before the senate against cer- 
tain men, including the secretary of the thesmothetae, for 
theft, evidently of public funds. 

Solon enacted a law of eisangelia against men who at- 
tempted to overthrow the government: rots émi xaradioa 
Tov Onuov auvotapévous Eexpivev (% Tav "ApeoraytT@v Bovdr), 
Lérwvos Oévros vouov eicayyerias wept airav.* It is this law 
which starts the history of the véyuos eicayyeArixds. It 1s 
concerned with eisangelia only as a means of dealing with 
attempts to subvert the constitution.’ Naturally in the 
Solonian period the Areopagus was the body before which 
eloayyeXiat karadvoews Tod Sjnyov were heard. Up to the time 
of Solon the Areopagus had been the sovereign body in the 
state, and under his constitution it continued to be a body 
of utmost importance, with the special duty of guarding the 


constitution.® 


t Ath. Pol. iv. 4. 3 vi. 12, 35. 
2 [bid., xiv. 2. 4 Ath. Pol. viii. 4. 


5 Freeman (The Work and Life of Solon, pp. 132 f.) thinks that Solon’s law may 
have included other crimes than attempts on the government and that perhaps not 
all were brought before the Areopagus. She considers it significant, however, that 
the law in Hypereides deals only with this one crime. For the question as to the 
completeness of the law as cited in Hypereides, cf. infra, p. 306. 


6 Ath. Pol. viii. 4. 
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Cleisthenes was interested in transferring both political 
and judicial powers from the oligarchic body, the Areopagus, 
to the democratic bodies, the boulé and the assembly. It is 
clear that he permitted eisangeliae for attempts to overthrow 
the government to come before these bodies. There are sev- 
eral cases before the time of Ephialtes which are known to 
have come before the people. The first of these is the case 
of Miltiades who, after the failure of the expedition against 
Paros, was tried before the assembly on a charge of deceiving 
the people. With difficulty he escaped the death penalty, 
but was punished with a heavy fine.' Lipsius? believes that 
at the time of Miltiades there was a law which decreed death 
as a penalty for deception of the people and that it is the law 
of this period which Demosthenes repeats.3 It ts likely that 
in 493 B.c. Miltiades’ trial for tyranny in the Chersonese 
was held before the people.‘ Phrynichus was tried by the 
Athenians for recalling to them in his drama the misfortunes 
of Miletus. This case undoubtedly came before the people.s 
Another case before the people is that of Hipparchus, who 
was impeached on a charge of zpodogia and who was con- 
demned to death in his absence when he failed to appear to 
defend himself. This occurred either during or subsequent 
to his ostracism in 487 B.c. Themistocles likewise was con- 
demned to death by the people in his absence after being 
accused of participation in the treasonable activities of 
Pausanias.’ 

Cleisthenes must then have passed a law which granted 
permission to bring cases of this nature before the assembly 
or the senate. He may merely have copied the law of Solon, 
adding the senate and assembly to the Areopagus as proper 
bodies to have jurisdiction in such cases. That the Areop- 
agus did not lose its right to try them is clear. According 
to Aristotle,’ Themistocles expected to be tried before the 


™ Herodotus vi. 136. Cf. supra, p. 197. 4 Cf. Herod. vi. 104; supra, p. 198. 
2 Op. ctt., p. 180. 5 Herod. vi. 21; supra, p. 199. 
3 xx. 135; xlix. 67. 6 Lycurgus Con. Leoc. 117. 


7 Thue. i. 135, 138. This case is called eloayyedla in the Lex. Cantad., 5.0. 
eloayyeNla. 


8 Ath. Pol. xxv. 3. 
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Areopagus on a charge of treasonable dealings with the Per- 
sians. At the same time he offered to show to the Areopagus 
certain persons who were conspiring to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, with a view to their arrest and trial. The authentic- 
ity of Aristotle’s statement about Themistocles has been dis- 
puted, but at any rate the passage indicates that at the time 
cases of treason were sometimes turned over to the Areop- 
agus." 

It is reasonable to suppose that Ephialtes made the next 
change in the zomos eisangeltikos by depriving the Areopagus 
of all jurisdiction in such cases and by turning them over 
exclusively to the boulé and the assembly, in pursuance of 
his general policy. The provision that the boulé or assembly 
might turn any case of elcayyedia Over to a popular court 
probably antedates Ephialtes and is to be referred to the 
period of Cleisthenes’ reforms, when the punitive powers of 
the boulé were diminished. The boulé was obliged to turn over 
to a court any case which deserved a greater penalty than 
that which the boulé was empowered to inflict, namely, 500 
drachmas.? Doubtless the assembly also gave many of the 
cases which came before it over to the courts. Aristotle says 
that eisangeliae came before the xupia éxxdnoia} if they were 
introduced before the assembly. It is obvious, in view of the 
increasing popularity of the procedure, that the xupia éxxdn- 
gia (once a month) would scarcely be able to settle all of 
the cases. The natural procedure, then, would be to send 
the cases to a court for settlement, after a preliminary hear- 
ing to determine whether the case deserved trial. The trial 
of the generals after Arginusae, however, shows that the as- 
sembly might at any time assert its right to try a case. That 
etsangeliae were commonly turned over to a court by a busy 
boulé or assembly as early as 422 B.c. 1s indicated by a pas- 
sage of Aristophanes’ Wasps: 

"For the dispute about the possibility of Themistocles’ presence in Athens at 
this time, cf. supra, p. 254. 


2 For an excellent account of the entire procedure in eloayyeXla, cf. Hager, op. 
cit., pp. 98 ff.; cf. Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, pp. 305 ff. 


3 Ath. Pol. xiii. 4. 
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ére 5° % Bovd} x Sfyos bray kpivar peya Tpayp aropjoy 
evndiorar Tovs dbixovvras rotor dixacrais tapadovva"* 

In the years following the reforms of Ephialtes few specific 
cases of eisangelia are mentioned, and not until the last part 
of the century are there any which deal with attempts on the 
government. A decree of 446 B.c.? provides that an eisangelia 
shall be brought before the boulé by the king archon in case 
of an encroachment on the Pelargikon and that the penalty 
for such an offense shall be 500 drachmas—the maximum 
penalty which the boulé could inflict. This is a religious 
matter. Soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War a 
decree, likewise dealing with religious matters, was proposed 
by Diopeithes, to the effect that persons should be im- 
peached who neglected religion or taught new theories about 
the things above the earth. Such accusations were directed 
through Anaxagoras at Pericles: xal Wpdioua Atomeibys &ypa- 
yev eloayyédd\coOar Tois Ta Beta pu vouifovras 7} ovyous epi 
Tov perapoiwy diddoKxovras, amepedduevos eis Tlepixdéa de’ 
’Avataydpou tiv brdovoav.2 Later, another decree was passed, 
on the motion of Dracontides, that Pericles should make an 
accounting before the prytaneis of the money which he had 
spent and, according to an amendment of Hagnon, that any 
complaints should be tried before 1,500 jurors. It is probable 
that such complaints were to be brought by way of ezsangelia 
but had to be turned over to a court. Before Alcibiades 
sailed to Sicily, information was laid against him both before 
the assembly and before the boulé to the effect that he had 
had a part in the mutilation of the hermae and the profana- 
tion of the mysteries with a view to the overthrow of the 
democracy.’ Although Alcibiades desired to stand his trial 
before the departure of the fleet, no trial occurred, and he 
sailed to Sicily. During his absence he was impeached by 
Thessalus. The form of the information brought by Thessa- 
lus is recorded by Plutarch.® It includes only impiety, 1.e., 


™ ogo f. 3 Plutarch Pericles, xxxii. 
2 Dittenberger, Sy/loge?, No. 20, 59 ff. 4 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 182, n. 17. 
5 Thucydides vi. 28 ff.; Andocides i. 11 ff., 37; Isocrates xvi. 6. 


® Alcibiades xxii. It is generally believed that this case was tried by the as- 
sembly. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 182. 
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the profanation of the mysteries. ‘““Thessalus, son of Cimon, 
of Lacia, lays information that Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, 
of Scambonidae, has committed a crime against the god- 
desses, Demeter and Persephone, by representing in derision 
the holy mysteries, and showing them to his companions in 
his own house, where, being habited in such robes as are 
worn by the chief priest when he shows the holy things, he 
named himself the chief priest and Polytion the torch-bearer, 
and Theodorus of Phegaea the herald; and saluted the rest 
of the company as initiates and novices. All this was done 
contrary to the laws and institutions of the Eumolpidae and 
the heralds and priests of the temple.”” He was condemned, 
his property was confiscated, and it was decreed that all the 
priests and priestesses should curse him. 

After the fall of the Four Hundred the orator Antiphon 
was impeached as a traitor.‘ It is probably about the time 
of this event that the nomos eisangeltikos was passed, sub- 
stantially in the form in which it appears in Hypereides’ 
speech for Euxenippus. Hypereides there says that the law 
prescribed the use of the process in the following cases: 

éav Tis TOV Ojuov Tov "AGnvaiwy katadiy f ouvin mou éerl Katadboe Tov 
Ojuou f érarpixdy ouvayayn fh édv Tis wWoALY TVA TPOd® 7 vais H wes HV 7 vav- 
TUKHY OTpaTLay, h PHTwp Ov un A€yy Ta Gpiora TO Snuw TQ ’APnvaiwv xpnp- 
ara NayuBarwp.? 

The law as here given is then composed of three distinct 
clauses, each of which in its different way has to do with 
treachery to the Athenian state: (1) overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, (2) betrayal of the military forces, and (3) accept- 
ing bribes as an orator. Three dates have been advanced for 
the passage of the law, namely, 411 B.c., after the overthrow 
of the Four Hundred; 403-402 B.c., in connection with 
the reforms of Eucleides;4 and the middle of the fourth cen- 


t X Or. Vit., 833 E. 27 and 8. 


3 Thalheim, Hermes, XXXVII, 339 ff.; XLI, 304 ff.; article ‘‘eloayyedla’”’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 


4 Caillemer, article ‘‘eloayyeNla,” in Daremberg-Saglio. Bohm (De eloayyeNlats 
ad comitia Atheniensium delatis) distinguishes three periods in the history of the law, 
the first to the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants; the second to the wars with Philip, 
to which the law as quoted by Hypereides belongs; and the third to the end of 
Athenian independence. 
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tury." In determining the date, it is necessary to consider 
both when a mention of the different provisions first appears 
in literature and to what periods the different provisions are 
most appropriate. 

One of the chief reasons for dating the law at the time of 
the restoration of the democracy after the downfall of the 
Four Hundred is the occurrence of the phrase éraspixdy ovva- 
yayn in the first part of the law. The oligarchic clubs had 
been unusually prominent in overthrowing the democracy 
in 411 B.c. It 1s true that they had long been recognized as 
an important feature of Athenian political life, but they were 
seen as a distinct menace in oligarchic conspiracies for the 
first time in the revolution of the Four Hundred.? According 
to Isocrates, in a speech written about 397 B.c., the informa- 
tion given against Alcibiades while he was still in Athens 
included the following phrase: cuvdyou riv ératpeiay.3 This 
certainly suggests the phrase as given by Hypereides and 
might lead to the conclusion that this clause was contained 
in the law before the Sicilian expedition. This does not, 
however, seem to be the correct view. The idea of conspiring 
for the overthrow of the constitution had been included in 
the law from the time of Solon. Isocrates, knowing, as did 
Thucydides, that others had worked in collusion with Alci- 
biades, and having in mind the phrase in the nomos etsangel- 
tikos, makes the charge in this form. Isocrates gives the 1m- 
pression that a formal charge was brought against Alcibiades 
before the Sicilian expedition: dudorépas rabras ocuvbévres 
Tas airias elonyyeddov eis tiv BovdAnv, A€yorTeEs, ws 6 TaTHP meV 
ouvayou Thy ératpelay éri vewrépors mpayuaow, x.7.’. But the 
words in a following section show that these early charges 
were not formulated into an indictment: vopitwv dewa raoxev, 
dre rapdvTa pev atrdv ovKx expwov, amdvros bé Kareyiyvw- 
gxov. Isocrates simply has in mind, then, the general 
charges which Thucydides refers to as follows in his more 
specific account: éueydduvov Kal éBdwy as éri Squov xaradicet 


* Lipsius, op. cit., p. 192; Busolt-Swoboda, Staatskunde, I], 1008, n. 6. 
2 Cf. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, p. 21. 


3 xvi. 6. 
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Ta TE pvoTLKA Kal } TGV Eppdv wepixor?} yévorro kal obdev etn abtav 
dre ov per’ éxeivou érpaxOn, émidéyovtes Texunpia Thy GAAnY abrod 
és ta émirndebpara ob Snuorikiy rapavouiay.. The actual im- 
peachment of Alcibiades during his absence seems to have 
been based on the charge of impiety only.’ 

Now, under the Four Hundred the process of eisangelia 
was suspended along with other processes: éreira ras Ta&v 
Tapavouwy ypadas kal ras eloayyedlas Kai Tas mpooK\yoes dveEt- 
Aov.2 It is to be expected that one of the early acts of the 
restored democracy would be the re-establishment of the proc- 
ess. And the enactment of the law to insure its use in cases 
of treasonable practices would be quite natural in view of the 
troubled political situation which the state had just passed 
through. At the time of the restoration of the democracy old 
laws were re-enacted and old processes were reorganized.‘ 

The second clause in the law deals with relations with the 
allies. Such a clause would have been most appropriate 
sometime before the dissolution of the Athenian empire in 
404 B.C., since it would naturally be enacted to obviate the 
danger of betrayal of the allied cities. At the beginning of 
the revolution of the Four Hundred, Peisander, on his return 
from Samos to Athens, abolished the democracies and estab- 
lished oligarchies in some of the cities through which he 
passed. Likewise, Oenoe was betrayed to the Boeotians by 
the oligarchs.s After such acts the enactment of the law 
would be entirely fitting. It may be objected that the clause 
applies, not to the first Athenian empire, but to the second. 
But there were no garrisons established in the cities of the 
second empire,® and the clause does not seem to apply. 
Furthermore, a passage in Lysias indicates that the clause 
was known as early as 399 B.C.: détov dé kal rode évOupnbfvat, 


™ Thucydides vi. 28. 2 Plutarch Alcibiades xxii. 3 Ath. Pol. xxix. 4. 


4 CIA 1. $7;1.61. There was a commission appointed to make a general revision 
of the laws at this time. Lysias xxx. 2; cf. F. D. Smith, Athenian Political Com- 
MISSIONS, P. 74. 


5 Thucydides vii. 64, 65, 98. 


6 CIA ii. 17; iv (2). p. 10; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 101. 
aif, 
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Sri el pev tis Ppovprdy ti. mpovdwxey f vais 4} orpardmedév m1, év 
@ pépos Te érUyxXave THY TodtT@Y by, Tats éoxdrats av Snutats 
é(nuovro.* 

There is one apparent reference to the third part of the 
law before the end of the fifth century: devdy 5€ wor Soxe? efvar, 
ei Tots elmovou.... py) Ta Gprota 6 pdey eitwy Taira TeicErat.” 

From the foregoing it is clear that before the end of the 
fifth century all three provisions as given by Hypereides were 
known and that the law was substantially the same as it was 
in Hypereides’ time. It is quite possible that minor changes 
were made subsequent to the restoration of the democracy 
in 410 B.c., although the main body of the law remained the 
same. For instance, if the fine of 1,000 drachmas for failure 
to obtain one-fifth of the votes was ever imposed in cases of 
eisangelia, this provision may have been inserted in a revi- 
sion of the law sometime between the date of Hypereides’ 
Pro Lycophrone and Demosthenes’ speech On the Crown. 

Lipstus’ chief reason (and in this he ts followed by Busolt) 
for believing that the zomos eisangeltikos was not formulated 
until the second half of the fourth century, is that in the sec- 
ond half of the century he finds far heavier penalties in cases 
of eisangelia than previously, for, whereas in the first half of 
the century there are cases of fines as penalties, in the second 
half it is a question of death and denial of burial in Athens.’ 
Furthermore, he finds the first sure case of the application 
of the vouos eicayyeArixds in Hypereides v. Philocrates.4 None 
of the passages cited by Lipsius is conclusive evidence that 
the vouos eioayyedrixds provided the penalty of death in 
cases of eisangelia. The case rather seems to be that certain 
laws were passed determining punishment for certain offenses 
which were normally dealt with by etsangelia.s 

It is clear that the eisangelia was a political process to be 


t xxxi. 26. Some—e.g., Jebb, Attic Orators—date the speech a few years earlier. 
3 (Lysias) xx. 10; cf. also 5 and 13. This speech belongs to about 410 B.c. 


3 Cf. Demosthenes xix. 180; xxiii. 167; Aeschines iii. §1; Aristotle Rhet. 11. 13800. 
10; Hypereides Lyc. 20; Eux. 14, 18; Aeschines iti. 252; Lycurgus Leoc. 150. 


4Cf. Hyp. Eux. 29 f., 39 f. 
5 Cf. CIA ii. 65; Thalheim, Hermes, XX XVII, 352. 
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used primarily against those who injured the state. It is only 
natural that it should be used in all such cases, as well as in 
those specifically mentioned in the law. Thus many cases 
for which definite processes were provided by law might in 
very serious instances, or even in instances not so serious, 
be handled by eisangelia instead, provided some political 
importance was attached to them. Hence the use of the 
procedure occasionally in doéSea or in dedia, which were 
regularly dealt with by ypady dceBeias or ypad? dedias.” So 
it may be concluded that the offense of deception of the peo- 
ple, which, according to an old law cited by Demosthenes,? 
was punished by death, would naturally be handled by eisan- 
gelia. In addition, any sudden or terrible offense or offenses 
for which no procedure was specified (designated variously 
as xawdv, Snudorov, d&ypadov, éfamwvaiov)3 would naturally be 
handled by etsangelia. 

It has been suggested that the law as quoted by Hy- 
pereides is incomplete. Hager‘ adds two clauses, one dealing 
with naval affairs, taken from an inscription: édy ris dduxf 
mepi Ta év Tots vewpiors ;S and the other dealing with the com- 
mercial laws, taken from the title of a lost oration of Di- 
narchus: xara TlvOéou wept trav xara 7d éurdptov eloayyenia.® 


1 Cf, Lysias x. 1. 


?xx. 100, 135. Cf. xix. 103; xlix. 67; and Hager, “How Were the Bodies of 
Criminals at Athens Disposed of after Death?” Four. of Philol., VIII, 7, n. 2. 


3 Lexicographers, 5.0. eloayyeAla; Pseudo-Xenophon 4th. Pol. iti. 5. 
4 Four. of Philol., IV, 83 f. 


5 CIA ii. 8110.140ff.; Boeckh, Urkunden tiber das Seewesen des attischen Staates, p. 
636: édy 5é of rv vewpiwy &pxovres ol ép’ ‘Hynolov &pxovros rapadaBobons ris wérews 
Tous Kwréas uy dvaypayworr els Trav oTnAny, fo ypaumareds THY évdexa ur aradely ard 
Tov épAhparos rol Zwrédcdos Td yiyvouevoy Tay Kwréwy Kara TA byndioptva r7 BovdZ, 
ddererw Exacros abr&av XXX dpaxpuds 7H Synyooly, xal brbdixos torw Zwrdrbe xai 
rots Dwrdrbos olxelots THs BovAEboews Tod apyuplov Tis Tins Tay Kkwriwy, wv av h 
xéMs wapeAnduia # wapd Zwrddtbos xal r&v olxelwy trav TwrdbdLbos. elvar 5é xal 
eloayyenrlay abrav els thy Bovdhv, xabawep tay ris ddixy wepl Ta év rots vewplors. 


6 Dion. Hal. De Din. 10, Hager might well have considered that these crimes 
would be grouped as wpodocia and have been tried by eloayyedla on that ac- 
count. He elsewhere says, “Thus I arrive at the conclusion that eloayyeAla was 
applied to crimes enumerated in the vopos elaayyeArexés but also to all other crimes 
with, however, the restrictions that they must be referred to some section of the 
law and proceeded against under the name of one of the crimes specially designated” 
(Four. of Philol., 1V, 78). 
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Thalheim' advances the theory that supplementary to the 
vopos eloayyeAtixds three other crimes were admitted to the 
process of eigayyedia in the early fourth century, namely, (1) 
deceptive promises to the people, (2) dishonesty on an em- 
bassy, and (3) any transactions that endangered the Athe- 
nian maritime confederacy. This last refers, of course, to the 
second Athenian confederacy.” These scholars have been led to 
think that the xomos eisangeltikos is incomplete because they 
regard the law as an attempt to restrict the use of the process 
and are therefore unable to account for the known cases of 
eisangelia which cannot be classified under any section of the 
law. Such difficulties disappear, however, if the thesis here 
set forth is adopted, namely, that the law was intended only 
to insure the use of the process in certain political cases.’ 


1 Hermes, XXXVII, 346 ff. 2 Cf. CIA ii. 17, 51 ff. 


3 The known cases of eisangelia have been very helpfully collected and classified 
by Hager (op. cit., pp. 79 ff.). Hager, however, had no interest in dating the law 
as it stands in Hypereides, and therefore attempts to fit all the cases under his 
classifications with no reference to the date of the law. He begins with a case which 
was settled before the formulation of the law—the impeachment of Alcibiades for 
impiety. It has been maintained above that the case against Alcibiades was political 
as well as religious, and therefore might have been dealt with by eisangelia even after 
the passage of the law. Another case of xardAvois rod djyovu is reported in Dinarchus 
1.94: KadAtpédovra eloayyédAdAwy (Anyuooberns) cunévar ev Meyapors rots pvyaow éxi 
KataNvoet tov Sjyyou; and there are hints of other such cases in Lysias xiii. 50 and 
xil. 48. Trials of generals on the charge of wpodocia furnish many cases of eisangelia. 
Cf. Dem. xix. 180; Lysias xxvill. 1, 11, 12, 17; the case of Cephisodotus, Dem. 
xxii, 167; Aesch. iii. 51, 52; and the scholiast. For other examples, cf. Hager, 
op. cit., p. 84. The trial of the generals after Arginusae is an important case of this 
type, although neither Xenophon nor Diodorus makes use of the term eloayyedla 
in describing it. Cf. however, Hager, op. cit., p. 85; Bonner, op. cit., pp. 245 ff. 
Another famous case is that of Antiphon, who, with his associates, was accused of 
treason on an embassy (X Oratorum Vitae, 833¢; cf. Thuc. viii. 68). With this may be 
compared the case of Aeschines, whom Demosthenes threatened to impeach on a 
charge of rapampeoela (cf. Aeschines 11. 139; Dem. xix. 125, 131). Another early case 
is that of Aristarchus, who was tried and condemned for his activities under the 
Four Hundred: 'Apiordpxy pev wpdrepoy rov djpov xaradborrt, elra 5’ Olvény wpodi~ 
dévri OnBalors wodreulos odo (Xen. Hell. i. 7, 28; cf. Thuc. viii. 98). There are 
several cases of eisangelia against orators who gave bad advice to the state under 
the influence of bribes. Cf. Hyp. Eux. 8, 39. Ayrwp in this clause of the law doubt- 
less refers to those who made it their business to speak in assembly, and it might 
therefore be applied to any citizen, although Hypereides objects that Euxenip- 
pus was being tried under this clause, although he was an lLduwrns and not a phrwp 
(Eux. 40; cf. Hager, op. cit., pp. 89 ff.). The clause could undoubtedly be used 
against anyone whose counsels given in public assembly turned out to be injurious 
to the state, especially if they were influenced by bribes. 
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When an impeachment was brought before either the 
boulé or the assembly, one of several things might happen. 
The assembly or the boulé, as the case might be, might fail 
to do anything about it. A case in point is the attempted 
impeachment of Alcibiades before he sailed to Sicily. Al- 
though, according to Andocides, information was laid before 
both bodies, he was not tried.’ _If it was felt that the matter 
should be brought to trial, there might arise a long discus- 
sion with many different opinions as to the proper disposal 
of the case. So, in the trial of the generals after Arginusae, 
three different propositions were made: (1) that the generals 
should be tried forthwith by the assembly; (2) that there 
should be a trial according to the decree of Cannonus, also 
before the assembly; and (3) that they should be tried before 
a court according to the law concerning temple robbers and 
traitors. The first proposition carried. Such a discussion 
was terminated by the passing of a Yadiopwa which provided 
for a trial either before one of these political bodies or before 
a bdixaornpiov. Some extant psephisms of this kind provide 
some information as to their usual details. For instance, in 
the case against Antiphon the decree states the charge on 
which Antiphon was to be tried; it indicates the persons who 
were to produce the defendants 1n court; it specifies the prose- 
cutors and determines the penalty in case of condemnation. 
That the penalty was regularly specified if the case was 
turned over to a court 1s indicated in Pollux’ discussion of the 
eloayyedia: Kay péev pérpia ddcxety dox7, 7 BovdAy woretrar Cnutas 
éruBodny, av dé pelfw, mapadidwor dixaornpiw, 7d dé Tinua, 6 TL 
xp) wabely 4} drortaa. The psephism might also specify the 
size of the court before which the trial was to take place: 
eiféws Kpiow tots dvdpdot rovTos ézolouy év TH Bovdg, 6 dé Sjpyos 
‘éy T@ Stxaornpiw év draxtNtows’ évndrioro.” 

The nomos eisangeltikos, then, has a continuous history 
from the time of Solon down through the fourth century at 
least. In the form in which it occurs in Hypereides, it could 
not have been passed until after the revolution of the Four 


1Cf. supra, p. 301. 
2 Lysias xiii. 35. That these cases were ¢isangeliae is shown by Lysias xii. 48. 
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Hundred, but must have been passed soon after the restora- 
tion of the democracy. As it stands in Hypereides, it is a 
revision and amplification of the law of Solon’s time, which 
doubtless had undergone several revisions during the course 
of the fifth century. The law never forbade that offenses 
other than those mentioned in the law should be tried by 
eisangelia, but merely made certain that these specified of- 
fenses should be so tried. There is plenty of evidence that 
any sudden or serious wrong was normally dealt with by this 
process. By the middle of the fourth century, and probably 
earlier, the process was widely employed for the most trivial 
offenses. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


The administration of justice under the Athenian empire 
was influenced by two distinct ideas.‘ On the one hand, 
Athens desired to give to her allies a general feeling of secur- 
ity and equality in commercial matters. Hence, in commer- 
cial suits Athens provided reciprocity in litigation. Arrange- 
ments for the settlement of commercial suits gave the allies 
virtual equality with Athens.? On the other hand, there was 
a tendency on the part of Athens to exercise force and to 
transfer all real power to Athens. This policy is evident in 
her treatment of criminal cases. Here she exercised a close 
surveillance and, as far as possible, kept the means of judicial 
control in her own hands. Commercial cases and criminal 
cases must therefore be treated separately. 

The system followed in dealing with commercial cases 
can be understood only by reference to certain previous de- 
velopments in Greek judicial practice regarding the rights 
of foreigners. In Homeric society, foreigners appear to have 
had no means of judicial redress. In the time of Hesiod’ 
they were permitted, in some cases at least, to use the local 
courts. With the growth of commerce it became desirable 
that facilities should be provided whereby foreigners could 
collect sums due them and that some definite guaranty of 
security of person and property should be provided. Hence 
there arose a very general practice of concluding treaties 

* A summary of the administration of justice under the empire is provided here 
for the sake of completeness, although the subject is somewhat outside the scope of 
this study. For an exhaustive treatment, cf. Robertson, “University of Toronto 


Studies in History and Economics,” Vol. IV, No. 1: The Administration of fustice 
in the Athenian Empire, which is followed closely in this summary. 


2 Thucydides i. 77; cf. Bonner, Class. Phil., XIV, 284 ff. 
Antiphon, v. 78; cf. Robertson, Class. Phil., XIX, 368. 


3 Works and Days, 226. 
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between states for their mutual advantage in the matter of 
providing for litigation between their citizens. The earliest 
extant treaties merely guarantee a certain degree of immu- 
nity from seizure.’ Provision is then made for procedure in 
the nature either of reprisal by the aggrieved party or of in- 
tervention by a magistrate. Finally these treaties came to 
concern themselves also with cases of non-fulfilment of con- 
tracts and other commercial disputes, and practically 
guaranteed complete judicial reciprocity. At the time of the 
organization of the Delian League such treaties were doubt- 
less in force between Athens and the chief commercial cities 
of Greece. Suits tried under the provisions of these treaties 
were called dixat dd ovpBdruwv. 

One of the most important features of the administration 
of justice under the Athenian empire was the trial of com- 
mercial cases between Athenians and members of allied 
states under the provisions of treaties (atuBoda).? Robertson 
summarizes his findings with regard to ciuBoda and sdixar dd 
oupBdrwv as follows:3 

1. The treaties were ratified by a heliastic court under 
the presidency of the thesmothetae.4 They were concluded 
both with the states of the empire and with states outside it, 
but more especially with the former. Among the allies they 
were in force with the autonomous cities and with the sub- 
ordinate, including cities to which cleruchies had been sent 
after a revolt, though in this case the terms were presumably 
less favorable to the allies. 

2. Two things were assured by these treaties: security 
from seizure, and reciprocity in the trial of certain cases. 
These were cases arising out of commercial contracts and 

™ Compare treaty between Chaleion and Oeanthea, JG ix. 333; Hicks and Hill, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 44. This treaty belongs to about 440 B.c. 


2 These cases were also known as dlxat ovu~Bodatat, an expression which involved 
some ambiguity, as cuuBoAatos might be connected either with obuBodor, a treaty, or 
with ovuSddatoy, a commercial contract. The fact that many cases were both “suits 
regulated by treaty” and “suits regarding commercial contracts” would tend to 
obscure the distinction. 


3 The Administration of Fustice in the Athenian Empire, p. 22. 
4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. lix. 6; Pollux viii. 88. Cf. Lipsius, of. cit., p. 968. 
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dealing with the same matters as dixa: éumopixai, though 
they differed from the latter in their wider range and in the 
procedure followed. Reciprocity was secured by the prin- 
ciple that actio sequitur forum rei, with the probable excep- 
tion that cases involving a state were referred to a third state 
for decision. 

3. Treaty cases were tried, in some cases at least, not 
under the laws of either of the contracting states but under 
a special system determined by the treaty. We have no evi- 
dence as to the details of the procedure followed, but it prob- 
ably resembled that of Athens, not only on account of the 
preponderance of the capital city in the empire but also be- 
cause of the fact that the procedure of the allies tended to 
approximate that of Athens. It 1s most probable that for- 
eigners appearing in treaty cases did not require the services 
of a mpdtevos or mpoorarns. The court before which these 
cases were brought was not the same as that which tried 
cases involving citizens only, nor yet the same as that which 
tried cases of foreigners not regulated by treaty. The pre- 
siding magistrates were always the thesmothetae,? except, 
apparently, in the case of Lesbos, where resident Athenian 
magistrates dealt with these cases.‘ 

4. Finally, safeguards were provided,’ to assure the allies 
of a means of redress in case of any infringement of the treaty 
regulations. 

The liberality of Athens in these cases was obviously due 
to her desire to encourage trade. 

A far different policy was followed by Athens in regard 
to political and criminal cases. Here her whole attitude 
was to subordinate and to restrict. Owing to the fact that 
the Delian League was formed under war-time conditions, 


tStahl, De sociorum Atheniensium iudictis commentatio, p. 8. 

Stahl, op. cit., p. 8; Hitzig, Altgriechische Staatsvertrage iiber Rechtshilfe, 
p. 53; Busolt, Geschichte, III, 234; Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXII, 240. 

3 Aristotle, op. cit., lix. 6. 4 CIA iv (1). 96. 

5 CIA ii. 11; Hicks and Hill, op. ci#., No. 36; Dittenberger, Sy/loge2, No. 72. The 
decision of an Athenian magistrate rendered in a case which, according to the 
treaty, should not be tried in Athens was null and void, and the magistrate was 
liable to a fine of 10,000 drachmas. 
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powers were doubtless assigned to already existing officials 
and bodies rather than to newly instituted groups. There 
would, therefore, at once be a tendency to leave much of the 
executive power in the hands of the leaders of the league, 
the Athenians. There seems to have been at the outset little 
notion of the judicial disputes which might arise. Further- 
more, the Athenians were the commanders-in-chief of army 
and navy, and their generals would deal with any cases in 
the field. Their authority might easily be extended to deal 
with any action on the part of an ally which hindered the 
execution of the purpose of the league.’ 

The need for a federal judicial system became apparent 
after the allies had begun to grow careless in the performance 
of their duties as allies. Athens by this time had begun her 
imperialistic policy. She had to have a system for forcing 
the allies to perform their duties. She undoubtedly supplied 
this need as occasion demanded, rather than usurped powers 
which had belonged to the league council. She was not slow 
to take advantage of the situation, but transferred important 
cases from the allies to her own courts. As revolting cities 
were conquered, the acts of settlement provided for the ad- 
ministration of Justice under the control of Athens. 

The allies fall naturally into three classes: the independ- 
ent communities, those which had revolted and been reduced 
to a subordinate and tributary position, and those which 
voluntarily became subject. The position of the first class 
with regard to judicial matters is uncertain, but this com- 
prised only a small minority of the allied cities and was finally 
reduced to two states—Chios and Methymna. The second 
class were undoubtedly subordinated to Athens both in po- 
litical and in judicial matters. Separate decrees? were nec- 
essary to determine the relations of the revolting states, but 
these conformed to a general policy and followed certain 


1 Plutarch Cimon xi. 


? For the decree regarding Erythrae (between 470 and 460 B.c.), CIA 1. 9; 
Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 32; Dittenberger, op. cit., No. 8. For Miletus (between 
450 and 447 B.c.), CIA iv (1). 22 A. For Chalcis (448 B.c.), tbid., iv (1). 27 A; Hicks 
and Hill, op. cit., No. 40; Dittenberger, op. cit., No. 17. For discussion and bibliog- 
raphy, see Robertson, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 
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general regulations. In the case of the third class, which 
comprised the bulk of the communities which made up the 
Athenian empire, it would be most improbable that separate 
arrangements should be made with each petty state. 

The facts regarding the treatment of these cases may be 
summarized as follows:? 

1. These cases were subject to certain general regulations 
affecting all the cities of the empire. | 

2. Cases ex delicto involving Athenians and citizens of 
allied states were tried at Athens in the first instance. 

3. Cases ex delicto involving allies only were tried in the 
local courts; but, in cases in which the penalties of death, 
exile, or the loss of civil rights were assessed or were fixed by 
law, the matter had to be referred to Athens.? This provi- 
sion appears sometimes to have been extended to cases in- 
volving sums of more than 100 drachmas. The local courts 
possessed absolute jurisdiction only in cases involving a fine. 

4. Sentences of perpetual banishment involved exile from 
the confines of the empire. 

5. Some judicial powers were exercised by Athenian over- 
seas officials. 

6. The allies were assured a legal trial by the proper judi- 
cial authority. 

An important group of cases before the Athenian courts 
were those arising from tribute assessments,} including ap- 
peals by the allies against the assessment of tribute and 
prosecution in cases of treasonable activity on the part of the 
allies which led to failure to pay tribute. In cases of dissatis- 
faction with the amount of assessment, the allies might appeal 


1 Robertson, op. cit., p. 46. 


2 The reference was not, strictly speaking, an appeal. If the case was appeal- 
able, a defendant might decide not to exercise his right but to submit to a penalty 
beyond the competence of the local courts. But that this was not the case ap- 
pears from Antiphon’s statement that the death penalty could not be inflicted 
by a subject city: dvev 'A@nvalwy (v. 47). This would seem to show that sentences 
carrying certain specified penalties had to be confirmed by the Athenian court. 
The consent of the defendant had nothing to do with the matter. Cf. Steinwenter, 


op. cit., Pp. 74-75. 
3 CIA 1. 37; Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 64, for the epigraphical evidence. 
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to an Athenian court; such cases came before the eicaywyeis, 
and they were “monthly suits.”* The other group of cases 
came also before an Athenian court under the chairmanship 
of the ériednrai, and were “monthly suits.’” 

According to the system described above, the local courts 
of the allies retained very little jurisdiction. Cases ex con- 
tractu were in general tried as treaty cases. In cases ex delicto 
all suits involving an Athenian and a citizen of an allied state 
were tried in Athens; while cases involving only allies were 
tried in the local courts with the qualification that if the 
penalty was death, banishment, or dzwia, the matter had to 
be referred to Athens. All tribute cases came to Athens. It 
is probable that the few cases which were retained by the 
local courts were supervised by Athenian overseas officials. 
In general, cases involving allies were tried by regular Athe- 
nian procedure. The procedure for treaty cases, however, was 
of course settled by the treaties. The allies pleaded their 
own cases before the heliastic courts, although they might, 
like Athenian citizens, have the help of professional speech- 
writers. 

In the second confederacy organized under the terms of 
the Aristoteles decree (478-477),3 the “treaty cases” (dixat 
amd ovpBd\wv) continued to be settled on the basis of reci- 
procity, as under the empire.* The political affairs of the 
league were managed Jointly by a council of the allied cities, 
on which Athens was not represented, and the Athenian 
authorities. Meetings were held at Athens; Athens was the 
executive head of the league.s 

There are no general provisions in the decree regarding 
federal judicature. Whether the omission was accidental or 
intentional, the question of some sort of federal jurisdiction 
had to be faced in practice. According to the Aristoteles 
decree, if any measure was proposed or put to a vote intended 


Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 85 and got. 27CIA 1. 38; 1v (1). 38 A. 
3 CIA ii. 17; Hicks and Hill, op. cit., No. 101; Dittenberger, Sy//oge?, No. 147. 


a: (Demosthenes) vii. g-13 proves that dixa: ard ovuBddwv continued after the 
dissolution of the second confederacy. 


5 Diodorus xv. 28. Cf. Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy, p. 28. 
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to annul any provisions of the decree, the person responsible, 
whether a private individual or a magistrate, should be tried 
év ’AOnvaiows kal trois cuupdxos.” The penalty was banish- 
ment beyond the territories of Athens and the allies, or death 
with a prohibition of burial within the confines of Athens 
and the allies. The identity of the court contemplated is un- 
certain.’ A federal court composed of Athenian and allied 
representatives may have been intended. The Aristoteles 
decree was a statement of policy rather than a complete 
constitution of the proposed league. Many details could only 
be worked out with the co-operation of the allies when the 
league was actually formed. The organization of a supreme 
court may have been one of them. It was a prominent fea- 
ture of the Boeotian League of 447-446 which lasted until 
the peace of Antalcidas, 387-386 B.c. On the other hand, 
Athens may have tried Athenian offenders in her own courts, 
leaving the council of the allies to try allied offenders.3 But 
neither Athens nor the allies would have had authority to 
enforce the prohibition regarding exile and burial. Only a 
supreme court would have jurisdiction over all territories in- 
cluded in the alliance. The difficulty involved in a dual legal 
jurisdiction could have been met by reporting all convictions 
for treason to the general meeting of Athenians and allies. 
In this way both Athenian and allied verdicts could have 
been made valid throughout the alliance. This seems to be 
the preferable view.‘ 

But in spite of the self-denying Aristoteles decree, Athens 
was guilty of encroachments upon the judicial autonomy of 


* CIA ii. 17, 56-63. 
2For the various suggestions that have been offered, cf. Robertson, “The 


Administration of Justice in the Second Athenian Confederacy,”’ Class. Phil., 
XXIII, 30ff. 


3 Cf. Lipsius, Berichte d. Konig. Sach. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaft. zu Leipzig, 
1898, pp. 154 ff., and Att. Recht, p. 975. 


4 Other possibilities are a trial by the allies with appeal or reference to Athens 
for confirmation, or trial by both the Athenians and the allies. In favor of inde- 
pendent dual trials is cited the practice of deciding questions of peace and war. 
But this is too cumbersome a procedure when others were available. Cf. Robertson, 


Op. cit., p. 32. 
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her allies. After the revolt of Ceos, measures were taken to 
punish the guilty leaders. Any of the accused who claimed 
they were innocent could be tried in Ceos and in Athens: 
éfetvar abrots——dixas trooxety kara Tous Spxouvs Kal Tas ovvOnKkas 
év Kép xal & ri éxkdntw rode ‘AOnvnor.t This seems to 
mean that the case was first tried in Ceos and then referred 
to Athens for confirmation. This is not, strictly speaking, 
an appeal.? The case went to Athens not by choice of the 
defendant but by the requirement of the Athenian decree. 
In another decree imposing commercial restrictions upon 
Ceos the words eiva 6¢ kai éheow 'AOhvate kai rat dhvarte 
kai rau évdeifavrs Occur.3 And in a decree regarding Naxos‘ 
the words rds épeciuous dixas indicate that certain types of 
cases had to be referred to Athens. These ranged all the 
way from cases involving 100 drachmas to the more impor- 
tant criminal cases. These provisions amount to a return to 
the system in vogue in the first Athenian empire. 


1 CIA iv (2). §4 B. Cf. Lipsius, 4. Recht, pp. 976 f. 
2 On the question of appeal, cf. Steinwenter, op. cit., pp. 75 ff. 
3 CIA ii. 546. 4 Ibid., iv (2). 88d. 


CHAPTER XII 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN RURAL ATTICA 


Thucydides dwells at some length upon the reluctance of 
the population of Attica to leave their homes and move into 
the city to escape the Peloponnesian invaders: 

Because then of their long-continued life of independence [atrovéum 
oixjnoe.] in the country districts, most of the Athenians of early times and 
of their descendants down to the time of this war, from force of habit, even 
after their political union with the city, continued to reside with their 
households in the country.? 


The political union of Attica involved the dissolution of 
councils and magistracies outside of Athens. But it is not 
at all likely that the social, political, and religious associations 
of the communities, that were embraced in the petty inde- 
pendent principalities, were suppressed. Some elements of 
local self-government must have survived in the village com- 
munities. These were grouped into forty-eight naucrariae 
for the purpose of levying taxes and drafting military forces. 
The council of the naucraroi played such an important 
part in public affairs that Herodotus credited it with the 
chief authority in the state at the time of the Cylonian at- 
tempt at tyranny.” All Athenian magistrates and officials 
had some judicial functions. It may be that the naucrars, 
each in his own district, exercised some judicial functions; 
but there is no hint of such powers in the sources. 

In all periods the Athenians were ever ready to resort to 
arbitration for the settlement of their less serious disputes. 
We may be sure that in the village communities arbitration 
played a part in the relations of the people. Perhaps Peisis- 
tratus, in sending out the “rural justices,” was seeking to 
strengthen his hold on the people by substituting his own 
adherents for the local arbitrators.3 When Cleisthenes got 


* Thucydides 11. 16, Smith’s translation. 
2Cf. supra, p. 130. 3 Cf. supra, p. 184. 
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control of Athens after the expulsion of the tyrants, he abol- 
ished both the zaucraroi and the local justices. He organized 
units of self-government in the village communities known 
as ““demes” under “‘demarchs.”* These political groups 
played an important rdle in the state. 

Citizenship depended upon registration in a deme roll.’ 
Sons of citizens were registered by their fathers in the pres- 
ence of the deme assembly. Full opportunity for offering ob- 
jections to the admission of the candidate was afforded. 
Naturalized citizens chose their own demes. A man’s right 
to citizenship could always be tested in court by anyone by 
means of a ypad7 fevias.3 Occasionally thoroughgoing revi- 
sions of the lists of citizens were made by the deme as- 
semblies. The proceeding was known as a d:ayjguors.4 Haus- 
soulliers maintains that these sessions were not judicial. 
This view is not quite correct.® It is true that no set time 
was allowed to accusers and defendants, as in a court of law. 
But anyone might address the assembly on behalf of himself 
or another, and all members were sworn and voted secretly 
by ballot. These characteristic features of a trial clearly dis- 
tinguish the d:ayndiots from the regular meetings of the deme 
assembly. Anyone whose name was stricken from the deme 
roll of citizens could appeal to a heliastic court. If the appeal 
was rejected, the appellant was liable to be sold as a slave.’ 

The elaborate Athenian system of auditing public ac- 
counts was reproduced with modifications in the demes. In 
an inscription from the deme of Myrrhinus detailed pro- 
visions for the official audit are found. Even the wording 


"Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxi. §. 
? Haussoullier, La vie municipale en Attique, p. 13. 


3Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 412. Admission to the body of citizens was 
carefully guarded. Some of the more material benefits of citizenship were enhanced 
by keeping the numbers down. Aristophanes (Wasps, 718) jests about the numerous 
prosecutions on the occasion of a distribution of grain. Cf. Plutarch Pericles xxxvii. 


4 Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 414-15. 5 Op. cit., p. 44. 
° Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 208. 


7Isaeus, xii, and Demosthenes, lvii, are our chief sources of information 
regarding these appeals. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 415. 
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of the oaths administered to the three classes of officials, 
constituting the auditing committee, are given. The auditor 
(eb8uvos) and the accountant (Aoyorfs), assisted by the syne- 
goroi, guardians of the public interest, went over the docu- 
ments in each case in the presence of the assembled demesmen. 
The verdict of this commission under the chairmanship of 
the auditor was not valid unless approved by ten demesmen 
elected by the deme assembly and sworn by the demarch.’ 
The most interesting and instructive feature of the pro- 
ceeding is the provision for an immediate appeal to the as- 
sembled demesmen under oath, provided there are thirty in 
attendance. For the deme of Myrrhinus thirty constituted a 
quorum, just as for certain functions 6,000 constituted a 
quorum of the ecclesia.? Szanto’s? view that if only a quorum 
were present the vote must be unanimous 1s not supported 
either by the wording of the document or by the analogy of 
Athenian practice. It is specifically stated in the document 
that a majority of the ten was required to reverse the verdict 
of the auditor. If a unanimous vote of a quorum in the as- 
sembly was required to reverse the verdict of the ten, such 
an unusual requirement would surely have been mentioned. 
Apparently the entire proceeding in connection with the au- 
dits took place in the presence and hearing of the assembly, 
so that the various votes could be taken without delay if a 
quorum was present; otherwise an adjournment would be 
necessary. Appeals were discouraged by an addition of 50 
per cent to the fine in case of failure. In another fourth- 
century document‘ provision is made for the arbitration of 
disputes between the deme of Aexone and the lessees of pub- 
lic lands or farmers of public revenues who were in arrears, 
which otherwise would go to the heliastic courts. An agree- 
ment, confirmed by oaths and pledges, to abide by the ar- 
bitral award and not to have recourse to litigation was 
required. The demarch, aided by advocates (cbvé.xor), pre- 
sents the case against the lessees alleged to be in arrears. A 
t CIA ii. 578; Haussoullier, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. 
2Cf. supra, pp. 194 ff. 3 Untersuchungen iiber das attische Biirgerrecht, p. 36. 
4 Haussoullier, op. cit., pp. 87 ff. 
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curious situation arises: the deme is at once party and judge. 
But the submission of the case to arbitration is voluntary. 

The demarch had no real judicial functions. But just 
as Athenian magistrates presided over meetings of the dicas- 
teries, so the demarch presided over the judicial proceedings 
of the assembly and administered the oath. But this is not 
significant, because he presided over all meetings of the as- 
sembly. Like all Athenian executive officers, he had the 
right to inflict fines upon demesmen who obstructed him 
in the performance of his duties.' As chief magistrate the 
demarch represented the municipality in all legal proceed- 
ings in which it was a party. Thus, when a rejected citizen 
appealed to a heliastic court against the vote of the assembly 
in the revision of the roll of citizens, the demarch, assisted 
by five chosen advocates, opposed the appeal.? 

An extant inscription? shows that advocates were granted 
special honors as a recognition of their services to the deme. 
No doubt, like the city advocates, they received pay as well. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion, both 
in ancient and in modern times, as to the nature of the inter- 
vention of the demarch in the process of seizing the property 
of debtors and condemned criminals. Outside of the lexi- 
cographers and scholiasts, only two passages refer to the sub- 
ject. In the sentence of death and confiscation of property 
passed upon Antiphon and Archeptolemus in 410 B.c., the 
demarchs of their respective demes were directed to identify 
the property involved.‘ This document, quoted by Pseudo- 
Plutarch, goes back to Craterus’ collection. In the Clouds 
of Aristophanes’ Strepsiades complains to his son that he 
has lost some suits and is being threatened with seizure of 
his goods and chattels in pledge for interest. In answer to 
his son’s query as to why he is tossing about on his bed, he 

* Schoeffer, article “Demarchoi” in Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 2708. In the case of the 
demarch such fines had to be confirmed by a dicastery. Cf. supra, p. 279. 

2 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xlii.1. Cf. CIA iv. 2. 5830. 3 CIA ii. 581. 

4 Pseudo-Plutarch, X Oratorum Vitae, 834 A. ra 6 dnudpxw drodiva: ray 


obalay abroty. 


5 Lines 33 ff. 
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replies: Sdxver we Squapxeds tis éx Tov orpwydrwv. The plain im- 
plication is that as a result of his failure to pay his creditors 
he expects visits of the demarch of Cicynna. 

The réle of the demarch under the circumstances set forth 
in these passages is not entirely clear. According to the lexi- 
cographers' and the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Clouds, 37, 
the demarch not only kept a register of the real estate in his 
deme but recorded pledges of property to secure payment of 
money owed. As to the register of real estate, there can be 
little doubt that the lexicographers are right.? But there 1s 
not sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the demarch 
registered chattel mortgages. It 1s, however, clear that in 
some fashion the demarch intervened in the seizure of goods 
to satisfy a judgment. But, in view of the fact that we have 
in a speech attributed to Demosthenes,3 a very detailed ac- 
count of the seizure of the chattels of a judgment debtor and 
the murder of a female servant, without any mention of a 
demarch, it seems likely that all the demarch could be re- 
quired to do was to assist creditors by pointing out the habi- 
tation and property of the debtor whose goods and chattels 
were évéxupa. 


* Suidas; and Harpocration, s.v. djapxos. 


2 Thalheim (Lehrbuch der griechischen Rechtsalterthumer, p. 57, n. 1) accepts the 
statements of the lexicographers. Lipsius doubts the existence of real estate regis- 
ters in the office of the demarch (oP. cit., p. 302, n. 12) but thinks that it was usual 
(adblich) for the demarch to accompany men making seizures (p. 950). 


3xivii. 53 ff. 


CHAPTER XIlIl 
THE OLIGARCHIC REACTION 


No revolution in fifth-century Athens could fail to modify 
very fundamentally the democratic judicial system. The 
popular courts constituted the bulwark* of Athenian democ- 
racy. The constitutional history of Athens is largely a rec- 
ord of the various enactments that enlarged and consolidated 
their power, such as the restriction of the powers of the Areop- 
agus, the limitation of the punitive power of the Senate of 
Five Hundred, the ypad7 rapavéuwr, the law regulating im- 
peachments (véyos elcayyeArixds), and the provision of pay 
for jurors. These reforms encountered much opposition. 
Pericles’ introduction of pay for jury service in particular 
called forth much criticism. Aristotle says: 

Pericles was the first to institute pay for service in the law-courts, as 
a bid for popular favor to counterbalance the wealth of Cimon..... 
Some persons accuse him of thereby causing a deterioration in the char- 
acter of the juries, since it was the inferior people who were anxious to 
submit themselves for selection as jurors, rather than the men of better 
position.? 

It has been suggested that Aristotle may have had in mind 
the animadversions of Plato, who in the Gorgias} represents 
Socrates as saying: 

I should like to know whether the Athenians are supposed to have been 
made better by Pericles, or, on the contrary, to have been corrupted by 
him; for I hear that he was the first who gave the people pay, and made 


them idle and cowardly, and encouraged them in the love of talk and of 
money. 


The rejoinder of Callicles that Socrates must have heard 
that from the philo-Spartan set shows that this was the view 
of the conservatives who, if not openly anti-democratic, were 
at least strongly opposed to the extreme type of democracy 
developed in Athens. This sentiment undoubtedly goes back 
to the fifth century. 


' Aristotle Ath. Pol. ix. 1. 2 [bid., xxvii. 3-4. 3515 E. 
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Not much constructive fifth-century criticism has sur- 
vived. Indeed, there could be little so long as the theory 
prevailed that those who governed should administer justice. 
There could be no real improvement until people were will- 
ing to intrust large judicial powers to men fitted by training 
and temperament to exercise them wisely. Some advanced 
views were expressed in the fourth century which may well 
have had their counterpart in the days of Pericles. In the 
Republict Plato maintained that justice should not be ad- 
ministered by butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers. 
Here he was far in advance of the times. But in the Laws,? 
a more practical treatise, he reverts to the normal Greek view: 

In the judgment of offenses against the state the people ought to 
participate, for when anyone wrongs the state they are all wronged, and 
may reasonably complain if they are not allowed to share in the decision. 
.... And in private suits, too, as far as possible, all should have a share; 
for he who has no share in the administration of justice, is apt to imagine 
that he has no share in the state at all. 


But he goes so far as to recommend the establishment of a 
supreme court of appeal. The idea of an appeal did not origi- 
nate with Plato. Appeals of various kinds were familiar in 
Athenian practice of the fifth and fourth centuries. Appeal 
was one of the most significant features of Solon’s reforms. 
But the originality of Plato’s scheme was the character of the 
proposed court. It was virtually a body of experts.3 Socrates 
in the 4pology‘ suggests that in capital cases more time, even 
several days, should be allowed for the trial. This is a criti- 
cism of current practice. 

Isocrates, writing in 355 B.c., charged the courts of his 
day with laxity and advocated a return to the zdrpuos 
wohireia. When the Areopagus was guardian of the laws and 
the constitution: 

In those days, in adjudicating suits for the recovery of money lent out, 
they did not favor the debtors but obeyed the laws, being more indignant 
at those who tried to evade payment than the victims themselves, for 
they believed that the poor rather than the rich were injured when con- 
fidence in loans was destroyed.5 

* 397 D. 

2768 A, Jowett’s translation. 437 A. 

3 Laws 767 C. 3 Areopagiticus 34. Cf. Antidosis 142. 
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The rdrpios rodtreia was a favorite slogan of both reaction- 
aries and reformers in the fifth century. Pseudo-Xenophon, 
writing in 424 B.c., observes that “in their courts the Athe- 
nians are more concerned with what is to their advantage 
than what is just” and that “a bad man has a better chance of 
escaping justice in a democracy.”' He rejects the suggestion 
that the congestion of the courts might be cured by provid- 
ing more panels because the smaller numbers would be more 
easily bribed. 

Any large modification is out of the question, short of damaging 

democracy itself. No doubt many expedients might be discovered for im- 
proving the constitution, but if the problem is to discover some adequate 
means of improving the constitution while at the same time democracy is 
to remain intact, I say it is not easy to do.? 
The plain implication of such language is that the only way 
to improve the democratic administration of justice is to 
abolish democracy. There are indications in the essay that 
the problem of restricting litigation had been raised. After 
giving a list of the different types of cases that came before 
the courts, the writer inquires: ‘““Must we not recognize the 
necessity of deciding all these matters? Otherwise let any- 
one mention one, the settlement of which 1s not compul- 
sory.”3 Some critics believed that the indefiniteness of the 
laws of Solon was responsible for much unnecessary litiga- 
tion.4 Aristotle found no justification for this criticism, but 
it was familiar to conservative circles in the fifth century. 
When the revolutionists got control of the government, their 
measures seem to indicate that they believed it. 

Twice in the last quarter of the fifth century the oli- 
garchs had an opportunity of putting into effect current sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the administration of Justice. 
Both in 411 and in 404 B.c. the oligarchs employed constitu- 
tional means to overthrow democracy, by appointing com- 
missions of thirty to draft a constitution based on the 7é- 
tpwos modrela. According to Thucydides,’ the commission of 
411 B.c. merely recommended the abrogation of the ypa¢7 


Ath. Pol. i. 13; 11. 20, Dakyns’ translation. 3 Tbid., iit. 6. 
4 Tbid., it. 8 Ff. 4 Aristotle 4th. Pol. ix. 2. 
S vii. 67. Cf. Aristotle op. cit., xxix. 4. 
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mwapavouwv. By thus destroying the greatest safeguard of the 
constitution the revolutionists rendered the courts power- 
less. Any proposal could be brought before the assembly. 
The government was put into the hands of the Four Hundred, 
who took the place of the senate and filled the magistracies 
with their adherents. 

Criminal cases came before the Four Hundred as senators, 
with power to inflict even the death penalty. Andocides' 
was arraigned before them, charged with supplying grain 
and oar spars to the army at Samos, which had espoused the 
cause of democracy. Technically the indictment was for 
trading with the enemy. At first the senate seemed disposed 
to put him to death, but in the end it sent him to prison. 
According to Thucydides,? an Argive implicated in the mur- 
der of Phrynichus was apprehended and “tortured by the 
Four Hundred.” The torture was applied for the purpose of 
procuring a confession. No other case of judicial action on 
the part of the Four Hundred is recorded. But during the 
four months they were in power, they put a few to death, 
imprisoned some, and banished others.’ 

No trials for homicide are reported, but there is no evi- 
dence that the Areopagus did not continue to function as a 
homicide court. The intervention of the Four Hundred in 
the inquiry regarding the death of Phrynichus was to secure 
evidence. 

There is no information regarding the disposal of civil 
cases. Popular courts could have been recruited from the 
ranks of the Five Thousand, but there is every reason to 
believe that this body existed only on paper until, upon the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred, the assembly voted to turn 
over the government to them. Whether the constitutions 
described by Aristotle belong to this transitional period after 
the overthrow of the oligarchy or to the oligarchic régime 
makes little difference, for they contain no definite provisions 
regarding the judiciary. The temporary or transitional con- 
stitution provided for a council of 400. “In all that concerned 
the laws, in the examination of official accounts, and in other 


Ti. 13 ff. 2 Vill. 92. 3 [bid., viii. 70. 2. 
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matters generally it might act according to its discretion.”* 
This section of the constitution undoubtedly gave the council 
a free hand in organizing the judiciary. In the definitive 
constitution which never came into effect there is not a word 
about the judiciary. 

To a modern reader this seems to be a strange omission. 
There are two possible explanations. Either Aristotle omitted 
the matter in his summary, or the commission, having pro- 
vided the machinery of government, left these and other de- 
tails of administration to be worked out by the new govern- 
ment. This is what Plato proposed in the Republic. 

Good citizens will themselves discover the necessary regulations re- 
garding the business of the agora, about bargains and contracts with 


artisans, about insults and injuries, and the order in which cases are to be 
tried and how judges are to be appointed.’ 


The Commission of Thirty in 404 B.c. did not, like the 
committee appointed in 411 B.c., report back to the assem- 
bly, but deferred their report indefinitely. Meanwhile they 
filled the magistracies and the boulé with their adherents. 
Such laws as they required they reported to the boulé for 
ratification. Xenophon‘ speaks of Critias, along with Chari- 
cles, as vouobérns. This simply means that these men, because 
of their prominence, were credited with initiating all the 
legislation of the Thirty. Owing to their longer tenure of 
power and their firmer grip on the situation, the Thirty made 
a deeper impression on their own and the succeeding genera- 
tion than the Four Hundred. Consequently more data are 
available for reconstructing the history of their rule. Some 
of their statutes known as “‘new laws’’s (xawol vduor) deal 
with the administration of justice. They are laws such as 
might have been promulgated by the governments provided 
for in the constitutions summarized by Aristotle in connec- 
tion with his account of the Four Hundred.® In two instances 


* Aristotle, op. cit., xxxi. Cf. Smith, Athenian Political Commissions, p. 66; 
Ferguson, ‘‘The Constitution of Theramenes,” Class. PAil., XXI, 72. 


2426, Jowett’s translation. 3 Aristotle op. cit., Xxxvii. 
4 Memorabilia 1. 2. 31. Cf. Demosthenes xxiv. go. 
5 Xenophon Hellenica ii. 3. §1. 6 Aristotle op. cit., xxx and xxxi. 
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the legislation reflects very closely current criticism of the 
democratic judicial system. 

They revised such of the laws of Solon as were obscure 
and so were responsible for much unnecessary litigation. 
The avowed purpose of these changes was that “‘no opening 
might be left for the professional accuser.’’ As an example, 
Aristotle’ cites their ‘‘making the testator free once for all 
to leave his property as he pleased, and abolishing the exist- 
ing limitations in case of old age, insanity, and undue female 
influence.”” He admits that the laws of Solon were not al- 
ways drawn up “in simple and explicit terms” and cites the 
law regarding inheritances as an illustration. But he rejects 
the naive view that Solon did this purposely “in order that 
the final decision might be in the hands of the people.” His 
own view is that the obscurities were due to the “impossibil- 
ity of attaining ideal perfection when framing a law in gen- 
eral terms.’”? 

Another law forbidding instruction in hoywr réxvn> was 
really a blow at the courts. Xenophon says it was aimed at 
Socrates by Critias, because of a long-standing personal 
grievance against him. But such an ordinance, if enforced 
for any considerable period, would not only destroy all higher 
education but would prevent young men from obtaining an 
adequate training for appearing before the courts. And 
courts could not function properly without competent ac- 
cusers. 

The Thirty rescinded also the laws of Ephialtes and Ar- 
chestratus regarding the Areopagus. Ephialtes is said “‘to 
have stripped the Areopagus of all the acquired prerogatives 
from which it derived its guardianship of the constitution, and 
assigned some of them to the council of the Five Hundred 
and others to the assembly and the law courts.’’ Some ten 
years later Pericles rév ’Apeowayirav ta mapeidero.4 

There are no references to cases before the Areopagus and 
the other homicide courts. The theory has been advanced 


1 [bid., xxxv. 2. 2 Tbid., ix. 2. Cf. Aristotle Politics 12820. 
3 Xenophon Memorabilia 1. 2. 31. Cf. Grote, op. cit., VIII, 257. 
¢ Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxv and xxvii. Cf. supra, pp. 252 ff. 
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that the Thirty suspended the Areopagus as a homicide 
court. Some scholars have cited in support of this theory a 
provision’ of the amnesty agreement of 403 B.c. as it appears 
in Aristotle. No critic of the Athenian system of adminis- 
tering justice in the fifth or fourth century had any fault to 
find with the Areopagus as a court. On the contrary, it was 
uniformly praised and approved.? The judicial functions of 
the Areopagus were so intimately associated with religion 
that even the most reckless revolutionists would have hesi- 
tated to interfere with them. The attitude of the Thirty 
toward the Areopagus is shown in the restoration of the 
ancient prerogatives of which it had been deprived by Ephial- 
tes. Only the most unequivocal evidence would justify us in 
believing that the Thirty with one hand restored political 
powers and with the other took away semi-religious func- 
tions. There was nothing to gain by such proceedings. 

The passage in Aristotle as it appears in recent editions 
is as follows: ras 5& dixas rod dévov elvac Kara Ta TwaTpta, et 
tis Twa abroxepia exrevey 7 Erpwoev, Tov 5€ mapednd\vVOdTwr 
undevi mpds undéva pyyotxaxety éfeivar, x.7.s. The provision 1s 
just what one would expect in an amnesty agreement or 
proclamation. Homicide involved pollution. Consequently 
amnesty could not be extended to murderers who for any 
reason had escaped justice under the Thirty. Previous am- 
nesty proclamations had always excluded homicides. The 
amnesty of 403 B.C. was no exception, as this provision shows. 


* Aristotle op. cit., xxxix. 5. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 42, n. 129. 


Xenophon, Memorabilia i. 5. 20, represents Socrates as asking the younger 
Pericles “whether he knew of any judges whose verdicts were more excellent, more 
in accordance with law, more respected or more just than those of the Areopagus.” 


3 Op. cit., xxxix. 5. This is the reading of Kenyon, Oxford text, 1920, and of 
Oppermann, Teubner text, 1927. Sandys’ abréxep yields the same sense as aéro- 
xetplg. Thalheim (Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1909, p. 703) objected to 
the accepted reading on the ground that if the first sentence contained an exception 
to the general amnesty, &\\wy was required in the next sentence, and reads é&reiaro 
tpwoas (Teubner text, 1909). The meaning of the provision thus emended is that 
redress for wrongs suffered under the Thirty was not to be sought either by self- 
help or by judicial proceedings. This is not convincing. The point regarding &\Awy 
is not of sufficient weight to justify the importation of such a novel term into the 
amnesty. 


4 Andocides 1. 78. Cf. supra, p. 104. 
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According to this section of the agreement, anyone was liable 
to prosecution for homicide committed avroxepia during the 
rule of the Thirty. The word atroxepia was intended to 
distinguish ordinary homicides from the judicial murders of 
the Tyrants, in which they tried to involve as many as possi- 
ble as aiders, abettors, and accessories.‘ Thus the men who 
arrested Leon of Salamis, and others like them, were amply 
protected. Responsibility for judicial murders was put upon 
the Thirty and the others specified in the agreement. These 
either submitted to an audit or went into voluntary exile. 
Eratosthenes,? against whom the chief charge was responsibil- 
ity for the death of Polemarchus, one of the victims of the 
Thirty, submitted to an audit. In any case, full provision 
was made to protect citizens from pollution due to the pres- 
ence of murderers in their midst. This provision of the am- 
nesty agreement thus interpreted affords no support for the 
theory, based upon a passage in Lysias, that the Thirty sus- 
pended the Areopagus as a homicide court. A client of 
Lysias in a speech of uncertain date says of the Areopagus: 
@ Kal warpiov éore Kai é’ Hudv arodédorat Tod dovov ras dixas 
dinate. If one insists upon translating dzodésora: “has been 
restored,” the natural interpretation of the passage 1s that, 
during the reign of terror, sittings of the Areopagus as 
a homicide court were suspended de facto but not de jure. 
From motives of self-interest and self-preservation, citizens 
doubtless refrained from prosecuting homicides. With the 
return of democracy came freedom of action. Rights were 
now again exercised that had merely been allowed to lapse. 
The most recent editors, reading azodé5ora, translate: ‘‘Le 
tribunal d’Aréopage lui-méme qui, comme au temps de nos 
ancétres, a aujourd’hui le privilége des affairs de meurtre.’” 


™ Plato Apology 32¢. 

27 Lysias x11. According to the amnesty agreement, these cases were to come be- 
fore a special jury drawn from the three upper property classes. Wilamowitz, 4ris- 
toteles und Athen, II, 217 ff. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 293 fF. 

31, 30. Cf. Sandys, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, p. 142. 

4Gernet and Bizos. The word éxodldwyt is regularly used in a legal and consti- 


tutional sense of the granting or assigning of powers, prerogatives, and functions to 
political bodies or persons. An instructive example is found in Aristotle Politics 
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There is no reason for doubting the correctness of Demos- 
thenes’ statement: rofro udvov 7d dixagrnpiov obxl rbpavvos, obk 
ddXvyapxia, ov Snuoxpartia Tras dovixas dixas adedNéoOar rerdrAunkev.” 

By these various measures the Thirty 76 kipos & jv év rots 
Suxacrats karé\voav.? This purpose was effected partly by re- 
moving some of the causes of litigation by a simplification 
of the laws and partly by assigning to other bodies and 
officials some of the functions and prerogatives of the helias- 
tic courts. What these functions were can only be conjec- 
tured. The most prolific sources of litigation under the de- 
mocracy were the doxpagia:, elfuvar, and ypadal zapavouwv. 
Nothing could be easier than to transfer all questions relat- 
ing to the magistrates and the laws to the Areopagus which 
in the wdrpios modTeia had rhv ris wodurelas pvAaKnv.? 

There are casual references to eigayyeNia, evbekis, paots, 
and droypady in the time of the Thirty, but there is no indi- 
cation of the tribunal before which they were brought except 
in one instance. During the rule of the Ten, who succeeded 
the Thirty for a short time, Patrocles, the king archon, met a 
personal enemy, Callimachus, carrying a sum of money. 
Patrocles at once stopped him and asserted that the money 
belonged to the state. During the dispute Rhinon, one of 
the Ten, appeared. On hearing the details of the quarrel, he 
took the disputants before his colleagues, presumably for a 
preliminary examination. The case came before the boulé 
for trial in the form of a @déais, and a verdict in favor of the 
treasury was rendered. Patrocles evidently acted as prose- 


12750: robrwy yap f xwaow 4 rioilv dwrodédorat 7d BovAcbeoOar xai duxatew. Cf. also 
Plato Jon 637¢: ééory r&v rexvav drodéboral re bxd Tod Beod Epyor. Other ex- 
amples are cited by Frohberger, ad /oc., and in the appendix to his notes on the 
passage a full citation of the literature is given. Lipsius (op. cit., pp. 41-42) accepts 
the older view that dxodé507ra: means “‘redditum est,” but regards the theory that 
the Thirty abolished the homicide courts as not proved. In the reign of terror 
“‘musste des Areopags Tatigkeit lahmgelegt werden.” For other discussions of the 
passage cf. Philippi, Der Areopag und die Epheten, p. 266; Rauchenstein, Philologus, 
X, 604 ff.; Curtius, IV, 16. 

The reading dxodléora, preferred by some editors, does not change the sense 
of the passage. 


™ xxi. 66. 3 Ibid., xxv. 2. 


? Aristotle op. cit., xxxv. 4 Isocrates xviti. 5 ff. 
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cutor. It was the boulé that tried the sycophants who were 
put to death in large numbers at the beginning of the rule 
of the Thirty. The form in which these cases were brought 
is not specified. It was probably eicayyedia, which was a 
normal form of procedure against sycophants. The term 
évderéis was also used in certain cases.? Just before the over- 
throw of the democracy the well-organized oligarchs pro- 
cured the arrest of Strombichides and other prominent demo- 
crats, charging them with plotting against the government. 
The senate brought them before the overawed assembly, 
which voted that they should be tried by a dicastery of 2,000. 
After the Thirty were installed in power, they had the men 
tried by the senate. Lysias quotes the verdict of the senate 
exonerating the informer Agoratus from complicity in the 
plot.?, There is no reported case of droypady, but the process 
is so similar to dais that it also would naturally come before 
the boulé. 

The Thirty themselves exercised judicial functions. Like 
the democratic magistrates and boards, they conducted the 
preliminary investigation (avaxpiois) and presided at the trial. 
One of the “new laws” gave the Thirty the right to put to 
death any Athenian whose name was not on the catalogue 
of the Three Thousand. Theramenes was first brought be- 
fore the boulé; but when it became apparent that the 
senators could not be trusted to condemn him, Critias with- 
drew the case, struck Theramenes’ name from the list of 
citizens, and had him condemned by the Thirty.3 No doubt 
the Thirty were responsible for the majority of the judicial 
executions that made their rule a reign of terror. 

No civil cases are reported. In fact, a client of Isocra- 
tes says that court sittings were suspended: pds 5¢ rovrots, 
a&karaoratws éxovrwy Trav é&v tH mode Kal Ouxwy ovK ovlody TY 
pev ovdéy wréov Hv éyxadovr7t, x.7..4 This statement does not 


* Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, p. 92. 2 Lysias xill. 35 ff. 
3 Xenophon Hellenica ii. 3. 51. 


4xxi. 7. Owing to doubts that have been cast upon the authenticity of this 
speech, too much weight should not be attached to the statement that there were no 
court sessions (Drerup, Jsocratis opera omnia, I, cxix). 
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necessarily mean that there was no provision for the trial of 
private suits (dixa:) during the whole period of the tyranny; 
it may simply mean that toward the end of their rule the 
city was distracted by civil war and the courts could not sit. 
This situation occasionally arose under democracy in war 
time. Demosthenes’ cites a law of the restored democracy 
to the effect that dméca 8’ éri r&v rpidxovra érpaxOn 4 Sixn 
ébrxdoOn, 7 idia 4 Snuooia, dkvpa elvyar. It is of no consequence 
in this connection whether the law as quoted is genuine 
or not, for the text of the speech shows that it had to do 
with the annulment of “things done in the time of the Thir- 
ty.” That res judicatae are included is indicated by the 
words wérepov (djcopev) ra dikaornpia, & SnuoKxparoupeyns Tis 
mohews EK THY OuwyoKdTWY wANpOvTaL, Tar’ ddiknuaTa Tors éri 
Tay tpidKxovt’ dduxetv; Demosthenes’ words throw no light 
on the composition of the tribunals under the Thirty. By 
implication they are called dixaornpa, but at the same time 
they are distinguished from the democratic dixaorpta re- 
cruited ék r&v duwyoxdrwv. Frohberger calls them rechtswidrig 
zusammengesetzte Dikasterien, meaning presumably “panels 
drawn from the Three Thousand.” The measures taken to 
suppress sycophants suggest that the Thirty planned some 
sort of popular court in addition to the boulé, for sycophancy 
could flourish only where there were large courts. The Three 
Thousand, along with the knights, made up the court that 
tried and condemned the Eleusinians;3 but they were not 
called upon to try Strombichides and other active democrats, 
though there was a psephism that they should be tried by a 
dicastery of 2,000.4 The trial of the Eleusinians was a traves- 
ty of justice in which the Three Thousand were required to 
participate in order that they might be implicated in the 
crimes of the Tyrants. 

Provision could have been made for the adjudication of 
civil suits by reverting to the pre-Solonian system under 
which the magistrates were empowered to give binding de- 

™xx1v. 56 ff. 

2 T[bid., 57: & yobv véyos obroai axcixe rd rpaxGevra éx’ exeivwy yt xbpr’ elvat. 

3 Xenophon Hellenica ii. 4. g-10. 4 Lysias xiii. 35. 
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cisions. This measure could have been justified as a return 
to the wdrpios wodrela. But there is no reference to the exer- 
cise of judicial functions by magistrates. 

An expression of Lysias' suggests that arbitration was 
widely used under the Thirty. A client of his was one of the 
Three Thousand. On this ground he was challenged on his 
doxtuacia as being anti-democratic when selected for office 
under the restored democracy. He maintained that his con- 
duct had been irreproachable, though there had been plenty 
of opportunity for wrongdoing if he had been so disposed. 
For example, he had arrested no one, put no one on the list of 
proscribed, ov diatray xaTadvartnodpevos ovdevds. 

The implication of this statement is not only that arbi- 
tration was an important feature in litigation but that ad- 
herents of the Thirty were in the habit of interfering in the 
process in the interest of themselves or their friends. Public 
arbitration? had not yet been instituted, and it is not easy 
to see how there could have been any serious interference 
with private arbitral awards on the part of the Thirty and 
their friends. It is tempting to suggest that the Thirty, like 
Peisistratus, provided official arbitrators who, in case of fail- 
ure to induce the parties to compromise, were empowered 
to render a binding decision. The Thirty rural Justices first 
appointed in 453-452 B.c. could easily have been used for 
this purpose.3 

™ xxv. 16. 2Cf. infra, pp. 346 ff. 


3 Cf. infra, p. 352, for speculations regarding the functions of the thirty rural 
Justices. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BOULE OF FIVE HUNDRED: 


Cleisthenes instituted the boulé of Five Hundred, pre- 
sumably before 508-507 B.c., the date of the struggle between 
Isagoras and Cleisthenes and the interference of the Spartan 
Cleomenes.? This boulé continued to be of great importance 
through the remainder of the sixth century and throughout 
the fifth century. It underwent some important changes at 
the time of the two oligarchic revolutions in 411 and 404 
B.c. The boulé of 411 B.c., consisting of 400 members, was 
unique in some respects. It was the sovereign body of the 
state and was subject to no interference. Herein it differed 
from the boulé under the democracy, which acted in conjunc- 
tion with the ecclesia and the heliastic courts and was not 
sovereign. After the downfall of the Four Hundred, the dem- 
ocratic boulé of Five Hundred was restored and its numbers 
remained unchanged under the tyranny of the Thirty. The 
boulé of Five Hundred under the Thirty, then, was much 
more like the democratic boulé than was the boulé of the 
Four Hundred, for it was compelled to yield to the authority 
of the Thirty, who were, of course, supreme. Cloché has 
well said that the Council of the Four Hundred 1s comparable 
to the Thirty themselves rather than to the council under 
the Thirty, for the Council of Four Hundred and the Thirty 
were each the final authority in their respective régimes. 

It has been argued that the boulé after the democratic 

‘In the interests of clarity and continuity it has been thought better to assemble 
the material on the boulé in one chapter rather than to treat it in connection with 


each period of reform. 


2 It has been assumed above, p. 189, that it was probably the new Cleisthenean 
boulé of Five Hundred rather than the Solonian Council of Four Hundred which 
rendered Cleisthenes such valuable assistance at this time. In fact, it is doubtful 
if the Solonian council could have been in existence at the time. 


3 Cloché, ‘‘Les pouvoirs de la boulé d’Athénes en 411 et en 404 avant J.-C.,” 
Rev. d. études grecques, XX XVII, 412 ff. For the judicial activity of the boulé under 
the Four Hundred, cf. supra, p. 326. 


335 
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restoration of 403 B.c. was decidedly inferior in power and 
prestige to the democratic boulé of the fifth century." This 
argument is based on the supposition that the reforms of 
403 B.C. in general seriously weakened the powers of the 
boulé. But Cloché has shown convincingly that in the fourth 
century the boulé had practically the same powers as in the 
fifth—in legislation, politics, general administration and di- 
rection of assemblies.?, The boulé then appears to have been 
an important administrative and political body straight 
through its history and to have been always, with the brief 
exceptions of the revolutionary periods, thoroughly demo- 
cratic. 

The boulé had, also, important judicial powers. Aristotle 
asserts that at one time the boulé had full authority to 
inflict penalties of imprisonment, death, and fines: 4 6é 
BovAt mporepov péev jv Kupia Kal xpnuaow Cnurwoa Kai djoat 
kal dmoxretvar.4 He does not, however, specify the date when 
it had such authority. His statement may refer only to the 
extensive powers which the boulé exercised under the tyranny 
of the Thirty and for a time subsequently. It is well known 
that under the Thirty many capital sentences were imposed 
by the boulé’ and that it did not immediately cease to inflict 
penalties on the restoration of the democracy in 403 B.c. 
Soon after the overthrow of the Thirty, Archinus, in an at- 
tempt to check the alarming disregard of the amnesty, haled 
an offender before the boulé and had him condemned to 
death dxperos.© Here dxptros does not mean “without trial,” 

™ Cf. Cavaignac, ““Le conseil athénien des cinq-cents,” Rev. d. cours et confer- 
ences, 1909, pp. 230 f., who says that in the fourth century the boulé was of slight 
importance. It is not clear how much power he assigns to it in the fifth century. 


Cf. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, II, 195 ff., who attributes a very considerable 
réle to the fifth century boulé. 


2 “L’importance des pouvoirs de la boulé athénienne aux V¢ et IV¢ siécles avant 
J.-C.,” Rev. d. Eudes grecques, XXXIV (1921), 233 ff. 


3 Cf. Cloché, “Le conseil athénien des cinq-cents et les partis,” Rev. d. études 
grecques, XXXV, 269 ff. 

4 Ath, Pol. xiv. 1. 

5 Cf. Lysias xiii., 38; Isocrates xvii. 42; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 24 ff.; Andocides i. 115. 

® Aristotle Ath. Pol. xl. 2. 
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but rather “‘without due process of law” and shows that the 
boulé was acting u/tra vires in itself conducting the trial and 
inflicting such a penalty. The term axpiros in the sense of 
“without due process of law”’ is regularly used in cases where 
the verdicts of the boulé were not confirmed by a heliastic 
court.’ The boulé did not technically have the right to in- 
flict capital penalties, although no act depriving them of such 
power had been passed since the overthrow of the Thirty. 
The Athenians assumed that on the restoration of the democ- 
racy the boule, like other democratic bodies, would revert to 
the status which it had had before the revolution. But 
Archinus, in order to get quick action, did not hesitate to 
make use of the boulé just as the oligarchs had used it. 
Other cases of this sort may have occurred, as a story told 
by Aristotle, which can be treated as nothing more than an 
anecdote, seems to indicate. Lysimachus had been con- 
demned to death by the boulé and had been handed over to 
the executioner. He was rescued by Eumelides, who main- 
tained that no citizen should be condemned to death who 
had not had a hearing before a dicasterion.?, The case was 
brought before a heliastic court, and Lysimachus was ac- 
quitted. Aristotle makes the case of Lysimachus the im- 
mediate occasion for what appears to be a re-enactment of 
the law restricting the punitive powers of the boulé. Ac- 
cording to this law the power of the boulé was definitely cur- 
tailed. Henceforth, if the boulé determined that any case 
before them required a more severe penalty than they were 
empowered to inflict, they could propose a suitable penalty, 
but it was not effective until confirmed by a court under the 
presidency of the thesmothetae.3 

There are difficulties in the way of determining the date 
at which the judicial powers of the boulé were first restricted. 


In Lysias xxii. 2 the words dyas (“the jurors”) obdey #rrov judy (“the boulé’”) 
yewoerGa: ra dixaca show that the council, in proposing to put the grain-dealers to 
death &xpror, did not propose to act without a trial, but merely to execute them 
summarily without seeking confirmation of their verdict in a heliastic court. 


? Aristotle Ath. Pol. xiv. 1. 
3 Aristotle Ath. Pol. xlv. 1.; Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 45, n. 137. 
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In the first place, there appears always to have been a marked 
tendency on the part of the boulé to disregard the constitu- 
tional restrictions placed upon the exercise of its judicial 
functions.? A client of Lysias, the prosecutor of the grain 
dealers in 387-386 B.c., in resisting the proposal to put the 
accused men to death dxpiros, expressed the fear that the 
boulé was acquiring the habit of acting ultra vires.2, There 
are indications that this was not a mere rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. 

In many cases, no doubt, the boulé felt that it could count 
on considerable popular support in overstepping the restric- 
tions imposed by law. This was certainly true in the case 
of Archinus and, to a less extent, in the proposed illegal exe- 
cution of the grain dealers. An adequate supply of grain at 
reasonable prices was a matter of vital importance to all 
Athenians. Any attempt to curtail the supply or to manipu- 
late prices would at once arouse popular feeling to a point 
where summary action by the boulé would be readily con- 
doned, if not demanded. And a body of 500 men, chosen by 
lot from the rank and file of the citizens, would respond very 
readily to the changing currents of public opinion. More- 
over, the boule ran little risk in overstepping the consti- 
tutional limits imposed on its powers. In general, the means 
for enforcing constitutional guarantees in Athens were far 
from adequate. The audit? at the end of the official year 
afforded opportunity for some form of redress, but the friends 
of the victim could scarcely hope to prosecute several hun- 
dred men for judicial murder on their audit as Lysias did 

1 The readiness of the boulé to act ultra vires may explain a passage in Aris- 
tophanes, which is sometimes cited to show that the boulé was possessed of the power 
to imprison a culprit in the stocks in 411 B.c., when the Thesmophoriazousae was 
presented. Mnesilochus had in disguise found his way into the celebration of the 
Thesmophoria. When discovered, he was put in the stocks by order of the senate, 
as the result of a report of his impious deed (1. 943). It is impossible to say what 
comic purpose could have been served by representing the boulé as acting ultra vires; 
but it seems hazardous, in face of considerations to the contrary, to rely on this 


passage as evidence that the boulé had at this time the right to imprison a culprit in 
the stocks, and that, too, without an official inquiry. 


2 Lysias xxiv. 2 ff. For the date, cf. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 1, 472. 
3 Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 267. 
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in the case of Eratosthenes.' Perhaps the most that the mem- 
bers of the boulé had to fear was the loss of the crowns of 
honor distributed among them when they passed their audit. 
The plight of Lysimachus and the fate of the sycophant 
prosecuted by Archinus show that there was no device avail- 
able to the victims similar to the Anglo-American writ of ha- 
beas corpus, or injunction, or stay of execution. 

A further difficulty in determining the date of the original 
law restricting the powers of the boulé is presented by the 
probability that this law, like other ancient laws, was re- 
enacted, or amended, on occasion to meet the needs of a 
growing constitution. 

Wilamowitz? puts the date of the law sometime in the 
fourth century; but his arguments have been so satisfactorily 
answered by Lipsius’ that it is unnecessary to restate his 
position and to summarize the refutation of Lipsius. Lipsius 
himself put the date back into the fifth century without at- 
tempting to suggest a more exact time. 

The restrictions on the power of the boulé were in force 
in Aristotle’s day. Tracing back the history of the boulé, we 
find that in 387-386 B.c. they were also in force, when the 
boule showed a disposition to disregard them in the case of 
the grain dealers.4 The fact that the victim of Archinus was 
said to have been put to death dxpitos shows that in 403 
B.c. there were limitations upon the punitive powers of the 
boulé. Naturally these limitations were in force before the 
rule of the Thirty. Confirmation of this is to be found in a 
very fragmentary inscription, quoted in full above.’ The 


1 Lysias xii. 2 Op. cit., II, 195 ff. 3 Op. cit., p. 46, n. 142. 


4 Cloché, ‘‘Le conseil athénien des cinq cents et la peine de mort,”’ Rev. d. études 
grecques, XXXIII, 36 f. 


5 CIA 1. 57, quoted in full, supra, p. 201. Cloché (op. cit., pp. 28 ff.) considers 
this inscription of the utmost importance in determining the date of the restriction 
of the boulé’s powers. Gilbert (op. cit., p. 277, n. 1) thinks it may refer to this 
event; and Lipsius (op. cit., p. 45) considers it important in this connection, although 
he fails to date its first publication. Oehler (Pauly-Wissowa, article Bovdy, pp. 1030 
ff.) thinks that this inscription refers to the loss of the rights of the boulé. Wila- 
mowitz (op. cit., II, 195) considers the decree merely “die instruction des rates fur 
den vorsitz in der volksversammlung”’ and believes that the boulé possessed the 
formal right to sentence to death all through the fifth century and into the fourth 
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fact that the first part of the inscription mentions the 
boulé of Five Hundred and also 500 drachmas and that the 
second part specifies certain matters which could be dealt 
with only by a full assembly of the people has led some schol- 
ars to believe that this is a decree which deprived the boulé 
of several of its important functions and transferred them to 
the assembly. The extant form of the law, acccording to the 
opinion of the editors, belongs to about the year 410 B.c., 
shortly after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. During 
the brief rule of the Four Hundred the boulé of Five Hundred 
ceased to exist. Thucydides’ tells the story of how the Four 
Hundred dismissed the boulé after giving them the remainder 
of their pay for the year. After the downfall of the revolu- 
tionists a revision of the laws took place. It is doubtless to 
this period that the publication of the decree belongs. But 
some archaic touches—e.g., the use of @way for penalty— 
have led scholars rather generally to believe that the inscrip- 
tion of 410 B.c. is a re-enactment of a much earlier decree, 
to specify the rights and privileges of the boulé and assembly 
on their re-establishment after the overthrow of the Four 
Hundred. The mention of 500 drachmas in connection with 
the boulé has led to the belief that this decree limited the 
punitive power of the boulé to the imposition of a fine of 500 
drachmas. 

To what period did the original publication of the decree 
belong? That it belongs to a period earlier than 446 B.c. is 
indicated by a decree relating to the settlement of Chalcis 
after its reduction by the Athenians in 446 B.c. The first 
part of the inscription deals with the form of the oath to be 
sworn by the Athenian senators and dicasts regarding their 
conduct toward the Chalcidians. The provisions of the oath 
are as follows: 


kara rade Tov Spxoy dudcar 'APnvaiwy tiv BovAny kal robs dixacras’ j 
oix éxoedA@ Xadxedéas éx Xadrxidos ode rhv worduw i, 


century until some uncertain date between 386 and 352 B.c. Busolt-Swoboda 
(Staatskunde, 11, 1046) are at pains to refute his argument, putting the restriction 
after 411 B.c. Busolt thinks that undoubtedly C74 i. 57 has reference to the revision 
of the laws made at that time. 


* vill, 69. 
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obde ldtarny ovdeva Aripwow obdé PvyTe Cnpiwow old xovdArdAHdoopar ovde 
droxrev@ odé xphuata adatpnooua axpirou oldevds Gvev rod Sypov Tov 
"AOnvalwy, o06’ éripandid ard amrpockAnrou obre Kata Tod Kowvod obre 
kara loubrou ode évds, kai mpeoBeiav EModoay rpocdxow mpds Bovdry Kal 
Sjpov déxa huepov, Srav mpvravebw, kata 7d duvardyv. ravra dé éuwedwow 


Xarxwevdorw weBopévors TG Sjpwr Ta. “APnvaiwv.' 

For the present purpose the words of the second guaranty 
are of particular significance. “I shall not disfranchise any 
private citizen, or punish him with exile or arrest him or put 
him to death; nor shall I confiscate the property of anyone 
without trial, without the action of the Athenian people.’ It 
cannot be maintained that the Athenian boulé, when the de- 
cree was passed, was still exercising the right to inflict penal- 
ties of death, confiscation, and disfranchisement, for it is ab- 
surd to suppose that they would continue to exercise powers 
at home which they bound themselves by oath to relinquish 
in the case of subject states. The decree must indicate, then, 
that the curtailment of the powers of the boulé had taken 
lace prior to 446 B.c.3 Another decree of approximately the 
bame year likewise points to the conclusion that the limita- 
tion of the powers of the boulé had been effected before this 
time.* According to this decree, any encroachment on the 
§leXapyixdy was to be punished by a fine of 500 drachmas, 
the fine to be inflicted after an ezsangelia had been brought 
Before the boulé by the king archon. This is not conclusive 
evidence, but it seems more than a mere coincidence that 
ghe fine mentioned here is exactly the amount of the maxi- 
mum fine to which later it is certain that the boulé was re- 
Btricted.s 

® The time of the reforms of Ephialtes (462-461 B.c.) has 
@een suggested as a date for the restriction of the powers of 
7 * CIA 1. $9; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 40. 


guy. ? For various interpretations of the different parts of this oath, cf. Robertson, 
ae inistration of Fustice in the Athenian Empire, pp. 39 ff. Robertson shows that 
econd guaranty of the oath applies to the boulé. 


5 Robertson (op. cif., p. 40) argues further that the fact that the boulé takes 
an oath at this time shows that the diminution of the boulé’s powers could not 
nee occurred many years before this decree was passed, and therefore must have 
@aen part of some very recent reform. It is not unusual, however, for such a pro- 
wamon to appear even if the restriction had been imposed many years previously. 


4 Dittenberger, Sydloge?, No. 20, line 59. 5 Demosthenes xlvii. 43. 
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the boulé. But, as Cloché has pointed out,’ it 1s unlikely 
that, at a time when an attempt was being made to divide 
the powers of the Areopagus among the ecclesia, boulé, and 
law courts,? another decree should be passed limiting the 
functions of the boule. 

Furthermore, a passage in Herodotus? shows that the boulé 
in 479 B.c. already referred important matters to the assembly: 

Trav 5é€ Bovrevtréwy Avuxidns ele yvapunv ws ot eddxee Gpervov elvac 
defapevovs tov Ndyov Tov odt Movprxidns mpoodeper E€everkar és Tov SHpyov. 

. . « AOnvatoe 6€ abrixa decvdy rornoapevor, of Te Ex THs BovANs Kai ot 

éfwhev, ws érbPovro, weproravres Auxidnv xaréXevoay Baddovtes.4 

When Cleisthenes introduced his reforms, he organized 
a new boulé, in function presumably very like the old, but dif- 
ferent in membership, owing to his reorganization of the 
tribes. He must have made the boulé virtually the sovereign 
body in the state. It was the only body that could have 
served his purpose. Important additional powers could 
scarcely be given to the Areopagus, inasmuch as it was 
looked upon as the oligarchic element in the state. The as- 
sembly, during the early part of Cleisthenes’ activity, was 
not well organized. Moreover, the boulé had rendered Cleis- 
thenes valuable assistance in the resistance to Isagoras and 
Cleomenes,® and it is natural that he should be interested 
in assigning to it extensive powers. It may well have been 
granted unrestricted authority in judicial matters. It 1s evi- 
dent, however, that very soon after Cleisthenes started his 
reforms the whole tendency was to throw as much power as 
possible into the hands of the assembly, which naturally, 
with the growth of democracy, became of prime importance, 
as it gained political experience. Very shortly, in the year 
§02~SOI B.c., an oath was imposed upon the boulé.® The 
fact that Aristotle, who gives few such details, singles out 
the oath for special mention as an important development 
points to some kind of reorganization in the boulé at this 
time. Aristotle says that the oath instituted in 502-501 B.c. 

* Rev. d. Etudes grecques, XX XIII, 31. 31x, 5. 

2 Cf. supra, pp. 252 ff. 4 Cf. Cloché, op. cit., p. 32. 

5 Ath. Pol. xx. For the theory that it was his own boulé, cf. supra, p. 335. 

© Ath. Pol. xxii. 
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was the one which was still in use in his own day.’ There 
are a few notices of the content of this oath, most of them 
very general and concerned with promises to perform the 
duties of a Bovdeurfjs in the best interests of the city.2, But 
Demosthenes gives a further clause in which the members 
of the boulé swore not to imprison a man who produced the 
proper bail, except under certain conditions, e.g., treason, 
conspiracy for overthrow of the government.3 Demosthenes 
is referring to the oath of his own day which Aristotle says 
was instituted by Cleisthenes.4 It 1s noteworthy that the 
oath given by Demosthenes is of a negative character. 
Doubtless the bouleutae were required to bind themselves 
by oath to observe the restrictions imposed upon them by 
law. Aristotle mentions the restrictions which were put upon 
the boulé by the law which he represents as having been 
enacted after the affair of Lysimachus: 

6 b€ dnuos adeiNero THs BovAys TO Oavarody Kai dety Kal xpyyaow 
Cnu.obv, Kal vduov eBero, Gv Tivos adixety 7) BovAn KaTayve@ 7H Cnuiwop, Tas 


Katayvwoes Kal ras émifnuwoes eloayewv Tovs becpobéras eis TO dtkac- 
Tnptov, Kai 8 re ay of duxacral Yyndiowvrat, TrovTo Kiprov elvat.s 


It may plausibly be suggested that, in accordance with this 
law, the boulé swore to observe the restrictions contained 
therein, 1.e., o¥ @Oavarwow, ov Show, ov xphuacw (Cnuwow, 
x.7.4. Some confirmation of this is found in the speech 
against Alcibiades attributed to Andocides, where the boulé 
is represented as swearing yundéva unre ékedav pyre Snoew pnre 
amoxrevety &kptrov.© Another oath of the same negative char- 

1 Aristotle’s statement is doubtless substantially correct. There is record of 


an addition to the oath after the amnesty of 403 B.c. (Andocides 1. 91): xai ob 
Séfouar evdecty of5é dxaywyhy evexa trav xpdrepov yeyernuévwr, aAHv Tov puydrvrwv. 


2 Xen. Mem. 1. 1.18; Lysias xxxi. 1; Demosthenes lix. 4. 

3 Demosthenes xxiv. 144, 148. 

4 In attributing the institution of the oath to Solon, Demosthenes is following 
the regular practice of the orators of attributing all old laws to Solon. Cf. supra, 152. 

S Aristotle 4th. Pol. xlv. 1. 

° Andocides iv. 3. This speech admittedly was not composed by Andocides. 
Blass (Die attische Beredsamkeit, I, 338) has suggested that it may have been com- 
posed by a sophist of the fourth century. Cf. Jebb, 4#ic Orators, I, 132 ff. While the 


writer is in error in attributing such an oath to the demos, he may still be correct in 
the elements of the oath of the boulé. 
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acter is the oath in the decree of settlement with Chalcis, 
which has been quoted above. There the provisions are all 
negative and are somewhat the same as those just suggested. 
The Chalcidians are assured of the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property. It 1s possible that the Athenians were extend- 
ing to the Chalcidians the same rights which they gave to 
their own citizens and that the oath given here is modeled 
on the bouleutic oath as instituted by Cleisthenes.* 

Cloché argues convincingly that the original enactment 
of the decree which deprived the boulé of power and trans- 
ferred it to the assembly (CZ 1. 57) belongs to the period 
between the beginning of Cleisthenes’ activity and the Persian 
wars, and may perhaps belong close to the year 502-501 
B.c.?, His arguments, both as to the date and as to the 
purpose of the decree, are undoubtedly correct. He did 
not, however, see the full significance of the oath which 
was introduced by Cleisthenes and its relation to the oath 
of the boulé in Aristotle’s day. The evidence of this oath, 
taken in conjunction with the enactment at this time of 
the decree recorded in CI 1. 57 indicates that to the year 
502—so1 B.c. belongs the limitation of the punitive powers 
of the boulé. Very soon after its establishment, then, the 
boulé of Five Hundred was restricted 1n its right of inflicting 
penalties to the imposition of a fine of 500 drachmas and lost 
its right to inflict sentences of death, imprisonment (except 
in certain specified cases) ,3 and confiscation of property. 

There were, then, three periods at which laws were enact- 
ed which restricted the punitive powers of the boulé: (1) 
soon after the beginning of Cleisthenes’ reforms, when Cleis- 
thenes was interested in transferring as much power as pos- 
sible to the assembly, the importance of which was increasing 
in proportion to the growth of democracy; (2) after the down- 

1In the oath of the Chalcis decree there occurs the qualification &vev rod dhyou 
rod 'A@nvatwy, which is doubtless explanatory of dxpirov. 

2 Cloché, Rev. d. dudes grecques, XX XIII, 28 ff. 


3Cf. Andocides 1. 93: 6 yap vépos obrws elxe xuplay elvat riv Bovdhy, ds ay 
wptdapevos rédos 7) KaraBadp, detv els 7d EbAov. Cf. Aristotle 4th. Pol. xlviii. 1. Special 
authority might at any time be conferred upon the boulé making it abroxpérwp for 
certain purposes. Cf. Andocides i. 15. 
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fall of the Four Hundred in 410 B.c., for the purpose of de- 
fining the rights of the resuscitated boulé;' and (3) sometime 
between the restoration of democracy after the downfall of 
the Thirty and the Peace of Antalcidas,’ in order to restrain 
the boulé by law from action such as it had taken in the case 
of Archinus. 


™Cloché, op. cit., pp. 16 ff., discusses very interestingly several cases in which 
the boul€é, after the downfall of the Four Hundred, did not render sentences of death 
and in which they would almost certainly have done so if they had been so em- 
powered. The cases are those of Antiphon (X Oratorum vitae 833 E); the generals 
after Arginusae (Xen. Hell. i. 7. 3 ff.); and Cleophon (Lysias xxx. 10 ff. and xiii. 
8 ff.). Apparently the boulé obeyed pretty consistently the decree set forth in 
CIA 1. 57. 


2 Cloché, op. cit., pp. 39 ff., thinks that the boulé really retained for some time 
the powers which it assumed under the Thirty, but had definitely been deprived of 
them by the time of the Peace of Antalcides (387 8.c.). This latter argument he 
substantiates by the speech of Lysias against the corn-dealers. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY 


One of the most important changes made in the Athenian 
judicial system upon the restoration of democracy in 403 
B.c. was the substitution of the Forty for the thirty circuit 
judges. It is to be inferred from Aristotle that they did not, 
like the Thirty, go on circuit, but held court in Athens." 
They were elected by lot, four from each tribe. Most of the 
civil cases involving citizens were included in their jurisdic- 
tion.?, The case was entered with the four representatives of 
the defendant’s tribe. If the amount at issue was less than 
10 drachmas, they, like the apodektae, had the right to render 
a final judgment. Otherwise the case was referred to one of 
the public arbitrators, who were closely associated with the 
Forty. 

All men in their sixtieth year, unless they held another 
office or were abroad, had to serve as arbitrators, on pain of 
being deprived of their civil rights. There was undoubtedly 
an official list of arbitrators, as such, made out for each year. 
The regular military roster for the forty-second year of 
service would not suffice. Those who were legally exempt 
from service as arbitrators had to be stricken off. Like the 
senate, the Forty, and other bodies and boards, they were 
divided into ten groups to represent the tribes; but in as- 
signing arbitrators to different tribal groups, no attention 
was paid to their tribal affiliations.4 Consequently represent- 
atives from several different tribes might be included in 


t Aristotle 4th. Pol. liii. 1. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 82. 
2 Bonner, “The Jurisdiction of Athenian Arbitrators,” Class. PAil., 11, 407 ff. 
3 Aristotle, op. cit., liil. 4, 5. 


4In an arbitration between Demosthenes of the tribe Pandionis and Meidias 
of the tribe Erechtheis, Straton of the tribe Aeantis was the arbitrator. Demos- 
thenes xxi. 68, 83. Cf. Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 389. 
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the same group. The reason for this departure from normal 
practice is obvious. In any given group of men there would 
inevitably be an unequal distribution among the tribes. 
That this was true of the arbitrators appears from a list of 
one hundred and three preserved in an inscription in which 
the tribal representatives range from three to sixteen.t The 
natural thing to do under these circumstances was to dis- 
tribute the arbitrators as evenly as possible in ten sections 
without regard to their tribes. 

The intimate relationship existing between the Forty and 
the arbitrators at once suggests that the Forty made up the 
original list of arbitrators and divided them into sections. 
Aristotle’s words bear out the suggestion with regard to 
the original list: roy 5& redevratoy r&v érwviuwy aBdvres ol 
TeTtapaKkovTa dtavéuovow avrots Tas duairas kal émikAnpovow as 
éxagros duarrnoe. Lipsius? finds in dravéuovow reference to 
the section divisions. But there 1s no need to take, as he 
does, the words d:avéuovow and émixdnpodow as referring to 
different actions. The term dcavéyovow indicates the act and 
éxuxAnpovow the manner in which it was done. Kenyon’s 
translation brings this out: “Then the Forty take the last 
of the Eponymi of the years of service and assign the ar- 
bitrations to the persons belonging to that year, casting lots 
to determine which arbitrations each shall undertake.” 

The arbitrators sat as a court under a chairman, 6 
mpuravebwy, to try individual arbitrators for malfeasance in 
office. The penalty was loss of civil rights. The sentence, 
according to Aristotle, was subject to appeal.‘ But as De- 
mosthenes tells the story of the conviction of Straton, a pub- 


CIA ii. 943. 2 Op. cit., p. 227, n. 29. 


3 Aristotle op. cit., liii. 6. Cf. Demosthenes xxi. 86, for the designation of the 
chairman as 6 mpuravebwy. 


4 Goodell, “Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators,” Amer. Four. of Philol., XU, 
322, on the basis of Demosthenes xxi. 87, supposed that the verdict of the arbitrators 
was final. He accounted for the disagreement between Demosthenes and Aristotle 
by supposing a change in the law was made between 349, when Demosthenes v. 
Meidias (cf. Goodwin's edition of the Meidias, p. 134) was tried, and 328-325, the 
date of the Politeia of Aristotle. But this view is based on a misinterpretation of 
kabarakt &ripyos yéyover. Cf. Goodwin, ad loc. 
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lic arbitrator, it might seem at first sight that the verdict of 
arbitrators was final. But Demosthenes, in his anxiety to 
find fault with Meidias and to suggest that the board of 
arbitrators was acting illegally in overlooking Meidias’ fail- 
ure to register a witness to the summons to Straton, passes 
over in silence the fact that an appeal was duly taken and 
denied. 

The substitution of the Forty for the thirty circuit Judges 
was one of the early acts of the restored democracy. The 
close relationship of the arbitrators to the Forty indicates 
that the two bodies were organized about the same time, if 
not by the same law. In the early nineteenth century the 
prevailing opinion seems to have been that the arbitrators 
were instituted in the archonship of Eucleides.* No indis- 
putable reference to public arbitration occurs before Eu- 
cleides. A technical legal phrase—y7 otcas didxew—always 
used of appeals from an arbitrator’s award rendered in de- 
fault, occurs in a speech of Lysias. The date was almost 
certainly 401 B.c.? A law dealing with arbitration is men- 
tioned in another speech of Lysias. It is a mere fragment 
quoted by Dionysius to illustrate a point of style. It 1s 1m- 
possible to date it; but in any event it ts later than 403 B.c., 
when Lysias at the audit of Eratosthenes delivered his first 
forensic speech.3 His experience on this occasion seems to 
have turned his attention to the writing of speeches as a 
means of recouping his fortunes. The fragment in question 
deals with a suit instituted by Archebiades to recover a sum 
of money (zepi rol xpéws). The defendant, who was young 
and inexperienced, claimed that he had made every effort to 

Meier, Die Privatschiedsrichter und die éffentlichen Diaeteten Athens (1846), 


pp. 28-29; Cf. Schoemann, Die Verfassungsgeschichte Athens nach Grotes “History 
of Greece” (1854), p. 44; Pischinger, De arbitris Atheniensium publicis (1895), p. 49. 

2 Lysias xxxil. 2. Jebb (op. ci#., I, 294) says “probably in 400 B.c.” Blass (op. 
cit., 1, 647), ““wahrscheinlich 401.” Thalheim (Teubner text of Lysias) agrees with 
Blass. 

3 The earliest of Lysias’ extant speeches is Lysias v. Eratosthenes, delivered in 
403 B.c. (Jebb, op. cit., 1,150). The only speech in the Lysias collection earlier than 
the rule of the Thirty is xx, which belongs to 410 or 409. It is not generally regarded 
as genuine. Cf. Blass, op. cit., 1, 503. 


4Lysias Frag. xix (Teubner Edition). 
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effect an amicable settlement but that Archebiades con- 
stantly refused either to lay the matter before mutual friends 
Or diarray émirpévar ews tyets Tov vdyuov tov wept tov diaty- 
trav #ecbe. The phrase diaray émtpévar shows that the 
defendant had in mind private or optional arbitration in 
which the parties took the initiative (érérpeyay 7@ Setvt) 
and not public arbitration in which the Forty took the initia- 
tive (rapedidocay rots d:atrnrats). It is evident that when the 
matter first came up the only means of settlement out of 
court was a conference of mutual friends or some kind of 
optional arbitration, private or public. But before the case 
came to trial, a law was passed making arbitration obliga- 
tory, i.e., the kind of public arbitration described by Aris- 
totle.* This is the kind of arbitration to which the case was 
finally submitted, as is shown by the fact that it was brought 
before a heliastic court on appeal. Schoemann? in 1854 ar- 
gued that the law here mentioned did not establish public 
arbitration, but rather extended its scope by increasing the 
amount in dispute that could be referred to arbitration. The 
assumption underlying Schoemann’s theory is that cases in- 
volving smaller amounts were the most suitable for arbitra- 
tion. But there is no indication that the Athenians ever held 
this view. In fact, in the system described by Aristotle it is 
only the smaller cases that were exempted from arbitration. 
Claims involving 10 drachmas or less were settled by the 
Forty themselves. The reason for this exemption was no 
doubt to prevent these two-penny-half-penny cases from 
finding their way into a heliastic court by way of appeal. 
No possible consideration could exclude a case from arbitra- 
tion by reason of the large amount of money involved. On 
the contrary, the larger the amount, the more desirable it 
would seem to effect a settlement out of court. From the 
earliest times the Greeks were constantly submitting their 
differences to arbitration without regard to the amount of 
money involved. The willingness to submit a case to arbi- 
tration is a commonplace in the orators. Phormio and his 
litigious stepson, Apollodorus, arbitrated claims aggregating 


* Ath. Pol. \in. 2 Op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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3,000 drachmas.' And Demosthenes was willing to arbitrate 
his claims against his guardian Aphobus. The case went to 
trial, and the jury awarded Demosthenes? Io talents. In 
public arbitration neither party ran any risk of prejudicing 
his rights. If the settlement proposed by the arbitrator was 
agreeable to both parties, well and good. If not, it could be 
appealed. The case at once resumed its original status. 
There seems to have been no prejudice against such appeals. 

There is even less justification for the theory that the 
law in question was amended so as to include the kind of ac- 
tion entered by Archebiades. He sought to recover a sum 
of money which he claimed was owed him by the deceased 
father of the defendant. No cases are more suited to arbi- 
tration than those concerning debts and damages. The claim 
of Archebiades is just the sort of case that one would expect 
to find included in the simplest measure of arbitration. There 
is good reason for supposing that the law mentioned in the 
Archebiades case was the law that established the type of 
public arbitration described by Aristotle. The speech can- 
not be dated, but it is not earlier than the archonship of 
Eucleides. The Diogeiton case‘ which has a definite refer- 
ence to public arbitration is not later than 400 B.c. Conse- 
quently, the institution of public arbitration falls between 
403 and 400, as Meier and most of his contemporaries be- 
lieved.s 

Schoemann was the first to question seriously Meier’s 
view. His views in favor of a pre-Eucleidean date for the in- 
stitution of public arbitration commended themselves to 
other scholars, chiefly because of the mention of d:aizvas by 
Andocides.® He cites a law enacted by the restored democ- 
racy as follows: ras 6& dixas kai ras dtairas xupias elvac 
drécan év Snuoxparouuérvy TH TONE éyévovro. The current view 
is that this law reaffirmed both public and private awards. 


* Demosthenes xxxvi. 14-16. 
2 xxvii. 1. X Oratorum vitae, 844 D. 


3For casual references to arbitrations that were appealed, cf. Demosthenes 
xxxix. 37 and xlix. 19. Cf. Ivii. 6 for a defence of an appeal. 


4 Lysias xxxii. 2. 5 Cf, Schoemann, of. cit., p. 44. 61, 87. 
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Schoemann himself did not use or even mention the law, 
though he must have been familiar with it. Neither does 
Meier refer to it. The reason for their failure to mention it 
is not far to seek. They realized that, since d:airas might 
very well refer only to private arbitration, the passage is 
inconclusive and cannot properly be cited in this connection. 

But in spite of the lack of any definite evidence for the 
existence of public arbitration in the fifth century, there is a 
persistent notion that the government must have taken some 
steps to facilitate recourse to arbitration as a means of re- 
lieving the congestion of the courts. Schoemann accounts 
for the absence of any reference to public arbitration by 
pointing out that the extant fifth-century law cases were not 
subject to arbitration.2 Any measure of public arbitration 
introduced in the age of Pericles would naturally be asso- 
ciated with the thirty rural justices. Nothing definite is 
known about the jurisdiction and procedure of this board. 
Presumably, they handled the bulk of the civil cases. These 
are the cases that were best suited for arbitration. Aristotle‘ 
definitely associates the thirty rural justices with the Peisis- 
tratean justices. “In the archonship of Lysicrates, the thirty 
‘local justices,’ as they were called, were re-established”’ 
(ra\w Kxaréornoav). The members of both boards went on 
circuit. In recording the institution of the Forty in a later 

* Schoemann would scarcely have ventured to say (op. c#t., p. 47) “Der Diateten 


geschiet bei den alteren Rednern keine Erwahnung vor Lysias” without scanning 
the speeches of Andocides closely enough to note the mention of é:airas in 1. 87. 


2 Op. cit., p. 47. This is quite true, but it is not so easy to account for Aris- 
tophanes’ failure to refer to arbitration among his constant references to litigation 
and courts. Socrates is represented as saying in the 4pology, 32 B, that he never 
held any office but that of senator. If this was a serious statement of fact rather 
than a device to refer to his stand in face of popular opposition, it might serve to 
show that Socrates had never acted as a dcacrnrs, though he had passed his sixtieth 
year. 


3 De Sanctis (op. cit., pp. 135 f.) has made an attempt to reconstruct the range 
of cases that came before the Thirty. They were appointed to relieve the thesmo- 
thetae of the most of their civil cases. Apart from the monthly suits and inheritance 
and other family matters that belonged to the jurisdiction of the archon, the 
Thirty, like their successors, the Forty, had jurisdiction over the bulk of the civil 
cases. Cf. Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis, pp. 234 ff.; Gilbert, op. cit., p. 157. 


4 Ath, Pol. xxvi. 3; liii. 1. 
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chapter, Aristotle says: “Formerly they were thirty in 
number, and they went on circuit in the demes to hear 
cases” (repudvres édixatov). Under the rule of Peisistratus 
there was no difficulty in empowering these itinerant judges 
to render a binding verdict on the merits of the case, if they 
failed to persuade the disputants to agree to an equitable 
settlement. But in fifth-century Athens democracy would 
scarcely have tolerated the return to final verdicts rendered 
by magistrates beyond the limit of 10 drachmas. Nor is it 
to be supposed that the words zepudyres édixafov mean that 
the Thirty, sitting as a body in different centers, held court 
and rendered judgments as authoritative as those of the in- 
dividual heliastic courts. Such a system would soon have 
destroyed the supremacy of the dicasts. 

On the basis of inherent probabilities and considerations 
drawn from the proceedings of the Peisistratean justices and 
those of the Forty, the following reconstruction of the pro- 
cedure of the Thirty is offered as a possible explanation of 
the situation in the Archebiades case. Like their predeces- 
sors, they exercised arbitral functions; and like their suc- 
cessors, they prepared cases for hearing and presided at the 
trial by a heliastic court. Their arbitral functions explain 
their going on circuit. We may suppose that the individual 
members of the board appeared at regular intervals in the 
centers included in their circuits. 

When a case was entered, either the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant could challenge his opponent to submit the matter 
to the official (one of the thirty rural justices) to arbitrate 
just as they might have submitted it to a private arbitrator 
agreed upon. The advantage lay in the at that the pos- 
sibility of arbitration was brought to the attention of every 
litigant. A suitable arbitrator was provided. All trouble of 
selecting a man agreeable to both parties was avoided. Ifa 
challenge to arbitrate was accepted, the official heard the 
arguments and the evidence and endeavored to secure a 
settlement acceptable to both parties. If he succeeded, his 
award was recorded as final. If the challenge was not ac- 
cepted, the official held an dvdxpiors and sent the case up 
for trial. 
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When Archebiades brought suit, the defendant challenged 
him to submit the case to the official for arbitration (ém- 
tpéya. diatrav). This challenge was refused, but before the 
case came up for trial the vépuos repli r&v duacrnrGv was passed 
and the case was referred to a public arbitrator by the 
Forty, according to the terms of the new law. The award 
was appealed, and the case came before a heliastic court. 
The speech was written by Lysias for the defendant. 

If véuos repl rv duatrnrav is the correct title of the statute 
cited in the Archebiades case, it is evident that the Forty and 
the arbitrators were not instituted by the same law. The case 
must have come up in the interval between the enactment of 
the two laws. 

The public arbitrators, according to Aristotle, sealed the 
written evidence of the witnesses and sent it to the Forty 
in case of an appeal. Demosthenes? cites a law requiring all 
testimonial evidence to be presented in court in the form 
of affidavits. The witnesses were required, except in certain 
specified cases, to be present in court to acknowledge their 
testimony. There was no provision for cross-examination at 
any stage of the proceedings. There is abundant evidence 
that this law was not in force in the fifth century or the 
early years of the fourth. Neither Andocides, Isocrates, nor 
Lysias ever called upon the clerk to read an affidavit, 
though they had other documents read in court by the clerk: 
Baprupas vuty wapéfouar, avayvwobncovrar dé vyiv Kai av’rai at 
droypadai. On occasion they use language that shows beyond 
doubt that their witnesses were giving oral testimony. “You 
have heard the witnesses.’ ““Look at the jurors and testify 
whether I speak the truth.’ ‘Call the witnesses. They 
will talk to you as long as you wish.’ “Those who were 

Txlv. 44: 6 vduos waprupety év ypauparely xedreber iva phir’ agereiy ep unre 
wpooGetvat Tots yeypapupévors pndév. 

2 Lysias xxxil. 28: 

kal pow dvaBnre roltTwy waprupes. 


<MAPTTPEZS> 
Tay pey papripwr axnxdare. 


3 Andocides 1. 18: BAéwere els robrous (sc. dtxacoras), kal paprupetre el dANO7 AEyw. 


4 Ibid., p. 69: abrobs xader . . . . Mexpt Tobrov dvaPhoovrat Kai A€tovow wpiv, 
éws dy dxpodcbar BolAnobe. 
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present at the transactions and know them better than | 
will testify and give you an account.”* In these instances 
the witnesses evidently told their stories quite informally in 
their own way. But evidence might also be elicited by ques- 
tions. Andocides in his speech on the Mysteries? includes a 
record of one of these interrogations: 

Were you a commissioner, Diognetus, when Pythonicus impeached 
Alcibiades in the assembly? 

I was. 

Do you know that Andromachus gave information regarding what 


took place in the house of Polytion? 


I do. 
Are these the names of the men against whom he informed? 


They are. 


No doubt this was the regular practice, particularly when 
a litigant was using a speech prepared for him by a profes- 
sional speech-writer. Only in this way could an inexperi- 
enced speaker have kept any control of the situation. It is 
also possible that individual jurors may have asked occa- 
sional questions. 

In the burlesque trial of the dog in the Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes3 the witnesses are called up and questioned. There 
is no reason to suspect that Aristophanes is not conforming 
to the current practice. 

Good sir, listen to the witnesses. Cheese grater, take the stand and 


speak out. You were in charge of the commissariat? Now answer plainly. 
Did you not grate what you got for the soldiers? (The witness nods assent.) 


One cannot but wonder why the Athenians required evi- 
dence to be reduced to writing. Affidavits are much inferior 
to oral evidence elicited by means of question and answer 
even without cross-examination. Witnesses can be induced 
to subscribe to an affidavit containing statements which they 
would be unwilling to make in answer to questions or to 
stick to in the face of a severe cross-examination. But 
affidavits take less time than rambling statements or inter- 
rogations. Time-saving meant considerable saving of money 


1 Lysias xvii. 2: of wa@Addv re éuod elddres kal rapayeyernuévor ols éxeivos xparre 
binynoovra: duty kal papruphoovra. 


71, 14. 3 962 ff. 
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in jury fees. This aspect of the matter would have appealed 
to Athens in the fourth century. The plaintiff in pollo- 
dorus v. Stephanus, a perjury case, suggests a reason for the 
requirement; he says that the law required written evidence 
so that testimony could not be changed.t This cannot be 
taken to mean that the sole purpose of the provision was to 
facilitate convictions for perjury, for it was never applied to 
the homicide courts,? where the consequences of perjury were 
likely to be more serious, as a client of Antiphon intimates. 
In modern practice, evidence 1s reduced to writing primarily 
for ‘purposes of appeal. In Athens appeals from an arbitra- 
tor’s award were based almost entirely upon affidavits pre- 
sented at the arbitration. Only in exceptional cases was new 
evidence permitted.4 Accordingly it might be supposed that 
the original purpose of the law was to insure that appeals 
should be based substantially upon the evidence presented 
at the original trial. But, it appears, evidence was presented 
orally for years after the introduction of arbitration.’ None 
of these reasons furnishes an adequate motive for so great a 
change. 

Leisi® has suggested that the innovation was in the first 
place due to individual litigants who found it to their ad- 
vantage to have an exact record of what a witness was willing 
to testify. He advances this theory without attempting to 
show just why the practice might have appealed to litigants. 
A good reason for having evidence reduced to writing may 
be found in the needs of the professional speech-writer. As 
a rule his services were not confined to writing a suitable 
speech.? He had to familiarize himself with the evidence 
available to support his client’s claim. Quite apart from the 
convenience to the speech-writer of having a memorandum 


™ Demosthenes xlv. 44, quoted in note I, p. 353. 


2 Evidence was always presented orally in the homicide courts. Bonner, “Evi- 
dence i~ the Areopagus,” Class. Phil., VII, 450. 


aphon v. 95. 4 Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, p. 55. 
5 A....fation was introduced not earlier than 403 8.c., and written evidence in 


378-377. Cf. infra, p. 362. 
6 Der Zeuge im attischen Recht, p. 87. 
7 Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens, pp. 213 ff. 
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of the available testimony to use in composing the speech, 
it must soon have become apparent that the inexperienced 
litigant found difficulty in eliciting the pertinent facts from 
his witnesses by interrogation, or in controlling them if they 
were allowed to speak freely. Even to the trained modern 
lawyer, the examination of witnesses still presents grave dif- 
ficulties. Here is an adequate motive for introducing written 
depositions. It would be an easy matter for the speech- 
writer to furnish his client with a transcript of the testimony 
which he had elicited from the witness, for the clerk to read 
along with the documentary evidence. As the witness would 
be present to acknowledge the evidence, there could be no 
serious objection to the practice. 

There is no need to suppose that a law was needed to 
permit a man to ask the clerk to read a transcript of what a 
witness stood ready to acknowledge as his evidence. It was 
not a serious innovation. But once the practice was estab- 
lished, its obvious advantages would immediately appeal to 
the public.” It facilitated proof of perjury by relieving the 
plaintiff of the necessity of proving what the witness said. 
His written deposition was ready to hand. He had only to 
prove that it was false. In arbitration it insured that the 
appeal from an arbitrator’s award should be based substan- 
tially upon the same evidence. And incidentally, it shortened 
court proceedings. This seems a much simpler way of ex- 
plaining the introduction of written evidence than to sup- 
pose that some reformer interested in court procedure worked 
it out independently of current practice and had it enacted 
into law. Ancient law-making, particularly in the matter of 
procedure, is more often than we suspect a record or modifi- 
cation of existing practice rather than an innovation. It 1s 
plain from Demosthenes’ statement that the law required 
evidence to be in writing. Legislation would be necessary 
to enforce the practice, if not to permit it. Whether it was 
first required in arbitration and then extended to other cases 

* Its disadvantages would not be so marked under the Athenian system, in 


which evidence played a comparatively subordinate réle. Cf. Bonner, Evidence in 
Athenian Courts, pp. 30 ff. 
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is not known. The practice was never extended to homicide 
cases. | 
Opinions vary regarding the date of the law requiring 
evidence to be reduced to writing. This is to be expected. 
The only available data for reaching a conclusion are the 
formulas used in introducing testimony in court. These must 
be used with great care because they are often suited to 
either oral or written testimony. Witnesses were always re- 
quired to be present in court whether the evidence was pre- 
sented orally or in writing. The presence of the witnesses 
furnished a simple and satisfactory means of guaranteeing 
the authenticity of the depositions read. Incidentally, the 
jurors were afforded an opportunity to form an impression 
of the trustworthiness of the witnesses. It seems likely that 
the witnesses, whether giving oral testimony or acknowledg- 
ing their depositions, were expected to face the jurors.? Un- 
der these circumstances it 1s obvious that a promise to pro- 
duce witnesses (udprupas mapétouar) or a call for them to 
come forward (d4yaBn6.) in itself proves nothing. The only 
absolutely sure indication of the use of oral testimony is the 
occurrence of a word that shows that the witness talked, 
e.g., \éyw, dinyéouar, and under some circumstances paprupéw. 
On the other hand, there is no absolute certainty of written 
evidence unless dvayuyywoxw OF paptupia occurs. Between 
these two extremes there is considerable latitude for differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the import of a given formula. 
Demosthenes cites the law requiring written depositions 
in a speech delivered about 350 B.c.,? but his own use of 
written testimony in his litigation against his guardians 
shows that the law was in force at least in 364.3 There is 
nowhere any hint or suggestion of written depositions in any 
of the speeches of Lysias. None of them is dated later than 
380. But the latest reliable reference to oral evidence is the 
formula, “Come forward and give your evidence” (dvaPn6 
t Andocides i. 18, quoted in note 3, supra, p. 353. 
2 Paley and Sandys, Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, II, xxix (2d. ed.). 


3 Demosthenes xxvii. For the date, cf. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, I. 
288 (2d. ed.). 
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kal papripnoov), which occurs in a speech of Lysias delivered 
between 392 and 389.7 The earliest mention of written testi- 
mony, on the other hand, occurs in a speech of Isaeus, xai 
por avayrwht Thy paprupiay,? delivered between 392 and 387.3 
Leisi concludes, “Also um 390 herum miszte die Aenderung 
eingetreten sein.” “Aenderung” refers to the beginning 
of the voluntary use of written evidence. He rightly be- 
lieves that the practice of using written depositions instead 
of oral testimony was initiated by litigants for their own con- 
venience. ““Allmahlich mochte es sich ftir die Parteien als 
praktisch erweisen, den Wortlaut der Zeugnisse schriftlich 
zu fixieren, um das Plddoyer ganz genau auf sie einrichten 
zu k6nnen und_vor nachteiligen Ausserungen besser ge- 
schitzt zu sein.” Regarding the date of the law which made 
the practice compulsory, he does not commit himself. ‘Ob 
zuerst noch beide Modalitaten neben einander bestanden, 
oder ob das schriftliche Verfahren sogleich gesetzlich vor- 
geschrieben wurde, ist nicht zu entscheiden.’”s 

The year 390 B.c. at all events is too early a date for the 
law. It was not in force during the professional career of 
Lysias, which came to an end about 380. In his latest dat- 
able speech, x, which Blass’ puts in 384-383, there is no un- 
mistakable reference to written evidence. The same is true 
of the other two speeches that were delivered after 390.° Nor 
is there any sure indication of written depositions in the first 
and tenth orations of Isaeus, which are amongst his first ef- 
forts. It may be objected that the formulas introducing 
testimony in these five speeches are neutral, because they 


' Lysias xvi. 8. 2 Isaeus v. 3. 


3 Thalheim, in his introduction to his edition of Isaeus (Teubner), p. xxxii, 
puts it between 393 and 387 8.c.; Blass, détische Beredsamkeit, 11, 544, prefers 389. 
Benseler, De Aiatu in oratoribus Atticis, pp. 185 ff., argued that the battle referred 
to in Sections 6 and 42 was that of Cnidus in 394 B.c. and that the speech was de- 
livered in 372. Jebb (op. cit., II, 351) is inclined to the same view but admits that 
390 1s the more probable date. Wyse (The Speeches of Isaeus, p. 405) prefers the 
earlier date. 


4 Leisi, Der Zeuge im attischen Recht, p. 87. 5 Op. cit., I, 602. 
6 xix in 387 B.c.; xxii in 387-386 B.c. Cf. Blass, op. cit., pp. 533, 472. In 


xxii. 9 the Teubner and Oxford editors print MAPTYPIA. But the text is uncer- 
tain. Van Herwerden prints MAPTUZ. 
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might conceivably be used of either type of evidence. But 
in this connection a comparison with the practice of Demos- 
thenes and his contemporaries in presenting evidence is in- 
structive. In every one of the forensic speeches of this period 
in which testimonial evidence was introduced, there are un- 
mistakable references to written depositions. The absence of 
similar references in the five orations of Lysias and Isaeus can 
scarcely be accidental. The inference that written deposi- 
tions were not required by law in the period to which these 
speeches belong seems justified. Two of them cannot be dated 
with any degree of certainty, but they are all later than 390 
B.c. Consequently, 390 cannot be accepted as the date of 
the law requiring written evidence. 

In seeking to determine more closely the date of the law, 
the most serious difficulty is encountered in dating the three 
speeches of Isaeus that are involved in the problem. The 
fifth oration, which contains an unmistakable reference to 
written evidence, is certainly earlier than the tenth and 
probably earlier than the first." Neither of these speeches 
contains any hint of written evidence. Thalheim? proposed 
an attractive solution of the difficulty. The passage referring 
to written evidence in the fifth oration is as follows: 


Kai pot avayvwbt Thy avrwyociar. 
AN TQMOZSIA 
Kat waprupas bury mapéfouar.... Kal moe dvayvwbhe THY paprupiary. 
MAPTTPIA. 
Tov pev papTipwy axnKkdaTe.3 


* The first oration presents most difficulties in the matter of dating. Benseler 
(op. cif., p. 192) placed it in the first period, after 360 B.c., on the basis of the marked 
avoidance of hiatus. Blass (op. cit., I], 531) accepts Benseler’s arguments. Jebb 
(op. cit., II, 320), while expressing some doubts about this method of dating the 
speeches of Isaeus, agrees with Benseler. But Wyse (op. cit., p. 179) iS quite pro- 
nounced in his criticism of the method of Benseler. He points out that hiatus 1s 
carefully avoided in the eighth oration, which belongs between 387-363, while no 
pains were taken to avoid it in the second oration, which belongs to the later period. 
There is, then, good ground for the view of Thalheim that the first oration belongs 
to the early years of the orator. The tenth oration belongs to the period of the 
Theban War, 378-371. 


2 Review of Bonner’s Evidence in Athenian Courts in Berliner Philologtsche 
Wochenschrift, 1905, p. 1575. 


3 Isaeus v. 2. 
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After promising to produce witnesses, the speaker calls for 
the reading of one affidavit. It is also to be noted that the 
expression ‘““You have heard the witnesses” (rév péy pap- 
tipwy &xnxdare) 18 More appropriate to oral than to written 
testimony. For these reasons Thalheim proposed to strike 
out the words xai por dvayvwht Tv waptupiay as an interpola- 
tion. The source of the interpolation he found in the words 
of the preceding section, kai pot dva-yout THY dvTwpociay, which 
appear again at the end of the fourth section. Having thus 
disposed of the only reference to written evidence in the 
speech, he arrives at the date 375 B.c. by striking an average 
between the extreme possible dates for the tenth oration, 
378-371. 

Recent investigations have shown that the archonship of 
Nausinicus (378-377) bids fair to rival the archonship of 
Eucleides as a year of reform. In a study entitled “Oral and 
Written Pleading in Athenian Courts,’* Calhoun has shown 
that litigants were not required to hand in their complaints 
and pleadings in writing until the fourth century. 


As a result of our inquiry, then, we find in the forensic speeches of 

Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, and Isocrates a studied variety of expression 
for the commencement of actions, but nothing that may be construed as 
an allusion to the writing or handing in of pleadings by litigants. But with 
the advent of Demosthenes new terms make their appearance; we find for 
the first time &zodéperv and did6var, together with accounts of the actual 
handing in of the instrument and frequent allusions to the writing of com- 
plaints by litigants. 
From this state of affairs Calhoun concludes that until short- 
ly before the beginning of the forensic career of Demosthenes 
complaints and rejoinders were made orally and written down 
by the magistrate at the instance of the litigant. Struck by 
the similarity in the history of pleadings and evidence, Cal- 
houn tried to fix more precisely the date of the law requiring 
written depositions, in the hope of throwing light on the date 
of written pleadings. He rejects Thalheim’s proposal to 
dispose of dva-yrw6t rv paprupiay in Isaeus’ fifth oration as an 
interpolation. He argues: 


* TAPA, L (1919), 189. 
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.... the isolated instance of the reading of a deposition in 389 does 
not justify us in dating the change as early as 390, for there is not the 
slightest reason why evidence should not occasionally have been pre- 
sented in writing prior to the enactment of a legal requirement that it be so 
presented. 

Associating the two reforms which required that pleadings 
and evidence be presented in writing, he fixes upon 378-377 
as the most likely date of these important changes.? The 
view that in one speech both kinds of evidence were possible, 
before the enactment of the law requiring evidence to be in 
writing, is open to objection. If, as has already been suggest- 
ed, written depositions were devised by speech-writers in the 
interest of their clients, one would expect to find uniformity 
in the method of presenting evidence in individual speeches. 
As between clients, there might be good reason for using 
written depositions for one client and oral testimony for 
another. But it is difficult to see why Isaeus’ client needed 
a written deposition for the first witness when he was able 
to elicit the testimony of the remaining seven groups of wit- 
nesses in the presence of the jury. The proceeding is possible, 
but not probable. Thalheim’s disposal of the phrase kai pou 
dvayvwe THY waptupiay as “‘spateren nach dem vorausgehenden 
und folgenden kai por avayvwh tiv dvrwuooiay Zusatz”’ is to 
be preferred.? All the evidence in the tenth speech seems to 
be oral. It was delivered during the course of the Theban 
War (378-371 B.c.). The law requiring evidence to be pre- 
sented in writing was not in force when this speech was de- 
livered. Thalheim, in selecting 375 as the probable date of 
the law, was simply striking an average by putting 1t midway 
between 378 and 371. Knowing neither the exact date of the 
speech nor the time that elapsed between its delivery and 
the enactment of the law, all he could do was to hazard a 
guess. Calhoun, however, in picking 378-377, is allowing 
the narrowest margin. The speech is put at the earliest possi- 
* Calhoun, of. cit., p. 191. 


2 Cf. Hommel, who, in his review of Calhoun’s Oral and Written Pleading 
(Philologische Wochenschrift, 1923, pp. 612-13), approves of Thalheim’s proposal 
on the basis of a statistical examination of the relative occurrences of éva-yvw0t and 
other formulas in the speeches of Isaeus. 
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ble date, and the law follows it almost instantly. But he has 
good reason for crowding matters. The archonship of Nau- 
sinicus was a notable reform year. Political reforms in 
Athens tended to come in waves. This feature warrants us in 
accepting 378-377 as the most likely date for this important 
judicial reform.’ 

It is perhaps not without significance that written evi- 
dence appears first in the speeches of Isaeus.? With one ex- 
ception the extant cases of Isaeus concern estates. They 
were involved and difficult to present clearly. It may be 
that he soon realized that the evidence must be carefully 
formulated and presented in order to be effective. The only 
certain way to secure this result was to elicit the evidence 
himself and transcribe it for reading at the proper place. 
It was a dull method of presenting evidence, but it had the 
merits of brevity and clarity. 

In the fourth century, as formerly, the Areopagus was 
composed of ex-archons who had successfully passed their 
audit.3 Aristotle says that an archon could not take his place 
in the council at the end of his year of office until he had de- 
livered to the treasurers of Athena the full amount of olive 
oil due for his year.4 In addition the Areopagus was subject 
to an eifuva before the logistae. This could only have been 
at the end of a certain period of time or on the completion of 
a particular task.s The Areopagus could expel any of its 
members provisionally, but the expulsion became final only 
on the confirmation of a heliastic court.6 Athenaeus cites 
Hypereides to the effect that a man who had been seen dining 

* Hommel (idid.), while quoting with approval Bonner’s earlier statement of 
the date as being after the end of the public career of Lysias (380 B.c.) and before 


the bulk of the speeches of Isaeus (375-360), seems to accept Calhoun’s closer fixing 
of the date. 


2It is not meant that Isaeus was instrumental in having the law enacted, but 
rather that he inaugurated the new scheme in his own practice. 


3 Pollux vii. 118. For the reputation of the Areopagus during this period, cf. 
Isocrates vil. 37-39- 


4 Ath. Pol. \x. 3. 
5 Aeschines in Cres. 20; cf. Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 282. 
6 Dein. in Dem. 56. 57; Aeschines op. cit. 20. 
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in a public house could not enter the Areopagus.* According 
to Plutarch, the Areopagites were prohibited from writing 
comedies.?, Whether these statements are literally true or 
not, they indicate that the Areopagus preserved its reputa- 
tion for dignity and uprightness. 

The council retained its jurisdiction in cases of premedi- 
tated homicide, wounding with intent, poisoning if death 
resulted, and arson.3 

At the beginning of the fourth century the Areopagus 
still had oversight of the sacred olives and continued to have 
jurisdiction in cases involving them.4 But sometime during 
the fourth century the procedure before the Areopagus lapsed, 
because the state ceased itself to sell the fruit of the olives 
and began to requisition it from the owners of the farms on 
which the sacred olives grew. Hence the farmers became 
liable for a certain amount regardless of what happened to 
the olive trees.s This change took place sometime between 
Lysias’ seventh oration (about 395 B.c.) and the writing of 
the Constitution of Athens (328-325 B.c.). 

Various other religious matters came under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Areopagus. It appointed the men who managed 
the sacrifices of the Eumenides.® As before, the council had 
the duty of caring for the consecrated land of the Eleusinian 
goddesses. In 352-351 B.c. by a popular decree the Areop- 
agus received general oversight of religion for all time, a 
prerogative which it still retained in Roman times.? But 
general jurisdiction in cases of impiety was restored to the 
body by Demetrius of Phaleron at the end of the fourth 
century. Between that time and the reforms of Ephtialtes 


™ xii. 21. 566. 2 De gloria Athen., §; Didot, p. 426. 


3 Aristotle, op. cit., Ivii. 3; Demosthenes xxiii. 24; cf. Lucian Anacharsis 19; 
Aeschines, F. L., 93; in Ctes. 51.212; Plato Laws 877 B. As Sandys says on Aristotle, 
ad loc., only wounding with intent was classed as dévos. It was necessary that the 
poisoning also be with intent. The procedure in the homicide courts described by 
Aristotle is that of the fourth century. 


4 Aristotle, op. cit., lx. 2; Lysias vii. S Aristotle Ath. Pol. \x. 2, 3. 
© Scholiast on Demosthenes xxi. 115 (cf. lix. 80 f.). 


7 Cf. Keil, ““Beitrage zur Geschichte des Areopags,” Berichte iiber die Verh. der 
sachs. Akad. d. Wissenschaften (1919), p. 57: 
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these cases were, in general, tried before heliastic courts." 
An interesting example of the participation of the Areopagus 
in religious matters occurred in 343 B.c. The Delians were 
contending with the Athenians about the right to administer 
the temple of Apollo at Delos. The Athenian assembly chose 
Aeschines, the orator, as their advocate when the case came 
before the Amphictyonic council, but gave the Areopagus 
authority to revise the election. The Areopagus rejected 
Aeschines and chose Hypereides in his place,” with the result 
that Hypereides argued the case.3 

As the Areopagus became more active after the Pelopon- 
nesian War, it played a greater part again in the control of 
the conduct and morals of the citizens. Apparently the 
ypady apyias came sometimes before the Areopagus and some- 
times before a heliastic court.4 Doubtless the council had 
charge of the education of the youth only in the sense that it 
had general supervision of public morals. Public physicians 
exercised their functions under the control of the Areopagus. 

The Areopagus during the fourth century was sometimes 
intrusted by the people with some special commission of in- 
quiry. The results of this ¢rnois, or investigation, were 
brought before the assembly in the form of an arégaais. The 
people might deal with the case themselves or appoint prose- 
cutors to handle the matter before a heltastic court. The 
case of Aeschines, mentioned above, was of this nature. On 
another occasion it made an investigation as to whether 
buildings could be erected in the neighborhood of the Pnyx.5 
This was doubtless part of their activity as commissioners of 
public works.® Again, the council was intrusted with inves- 
tigating the action of Polyeuctus in joining some exiles 

1 Cf. supra, p. 258. Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 129. It is interesting to note that 
Origen (g. Cels. iv. 67; v. 20) places Socrates’ trial before the Areopagus. 

2 Demosthenes xviii. 134. 3 Hypereides, Adyos An\caxés (frag. xix). 


4 Cf. Caillemer, “‘Areopagus” in Daremberg-Saglio, p. 402. For control of con- 
duct and morals by the Areopagus, cf. Athenaeus iv. 64. 167; Diog. Laert. vii. 169. 


5 Aeschines Timarch. 81 ff. 


© Caillemer, op. cit., p. 403; Heracl. Pont. in Miller, F.H.G., IL, 209; Aeschines, 
op. cit. 
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in Megara.t The Areopagus also made an inquiry into the 
disappearance of part of the stolen money which had been 
taken from Harpalus, the absconding treasurer of Alexander, 
and deposited in the Acropolis. The council also investi- 
gated the bribing of various citizens by Harpalus.’ 

The council might institute an investigation on its own 
initiative, but the subsequent procedure was the same. So 
when the assembly was on the point of discharging Antiphon 
who was accused of attempting to set fire to the docks, the 
Areopagus intervened and, after making an inquiry, forced 
him to stand trial before a heliastic court. 

Occasionally the Areopagus was intrusted with independ- 
ent jurisdiction. Immediately after the Battle of Chaeronea 
the council tried and condemned to death those who had 
deserted Athens.‘ 

The Areopagus continues to be mentioned up until the 
fourth century a.D., and under the Romans became again an 
exceedingly important body.’ Ex-archons no longer auto- 
matically became members, but all of the places were filled 
by election. The inscriptions show what a great rdle the 
council played in the government and that it retained all of 
its erstwhile dignity and prestige. 

The fifth-century jury system continued to function to 
the end of the Peloponnesian War (404 B.c.) without en- 
countering serious difficulties. There is no hint of a shortage 
of jurors in the Pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of Athens 
of 424 B.c., nor in the Wasps of Aristophanes in 422. Pseudo- 
Xenophon’s® suggestion that smaller juries be employed was 
not intended to make up for a lack of jurors, but to take care 
of the congestion of litigation which was apparently at its 
height then, by providing more courts. Indeed, Bdelycleon’ 
says explicitly that there were 6,000 jurors; and Andocides, 
in a speech delivered in 399 B.c., tells of a jury of 6,000 in 


t Dein. in Dem. 58. 3 Demosthenes xviii. 132 f. 
2 Dein. op. cit. 4 ff. 4 Lycurgus Leoc. 52; Aeschines in Ctes. 252. 


5 For the privileges and duties of the council in Roman times, cf. Caillemer, op. 
cit.; Philippi, Der Areopag und die Epheten, pp. 309 ff.; Keil, op. cit. 
6 Ath. Pol. iii. 4 ff. 7 Aristophanes Wasps 661-62. 
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415.! This situation did not materially change until after 
the failure of the Sicilian expedition, with its huge losses,? 
and the permanent occupation of Decelea by the Pelopon- 
nesians. In recommending to the Spartans the fortification 
of a post in Attica, Alcibiades’ predicted that “the revenues 
of the Laureian silver mines and whatever they now derive 
from their land and from their courts’ would at once be 
lost to the Athenians. Moreover, the allies would become 
careless in paying the tribute, being convinced that the 
Spartans were now prosecuting the war with vigor. That 
these expectations were more than realized is clear. Not only 
did the Athenians suffer great material losses, but the task 
of guarding the walls required the services of all. 

It is in this period that on occasion court sessions were 
restricted to criminal cases.5 Suspensions of civil cases were 
sometimes due to financial as well as to military causes. 
Similar suspensions in the fourth century are explicitly said 
to be due to a shortage of funds.© The normal population of 
Athens was greatly increased by the influx of the refugees 
from the more distant parts of Attica. At the end of the 
war the country people flocked back to their farms. The city 
population was much reduced. There was no longer a mass 


1 Andocidesi. 17. 


? For losses in the Sicilian expedition, see Malzer, Verluste und Verlustenlisten 
im griechischen Altertum, pp. 33-37. He gives both ancient and modern estimates. 
The highest ancient computation was 40,000. Even victories were costly. Meyer 
(Geschichte des Altertums, 1V, 3, 646) estimates the losses at Arginusae at more than 
4,000 

3 Thucydides vi. 91. 7. There is no need to emend dtxaornpiwy as has been 
proposed. The scholiast thinks the reference is to rd wpuraveta xal al xpnuarixal 
tnuiat. The reference is probably to the loss of judicial revenue due to expected 
disaffection and revolts among the allies if Sparta took effective measures to crush 
Athens. Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 1, 415) thinks of a suspension 
of court sessions ‘‘bei einem einheimishen Kriege.” Cf. Lipsius, op. cét., p. 162, n. gl. 


4 Thucydides vii. 27-28: wxpds yap ri éwadter viv wey tuépay card drabox}y ol 
’"AGnvato. purdogovres, thy 5é vixra kal Eburavres xAhy Trav lnréiwy, K.T.r. (28. 2). 


5 Lysias xvii. 3: év wey ob» r@ wodeuy Score obx Foay dixat ob bvvarol Fuev wap’ abrav 
& Sdperov zpdtacba. éwecdy 5e elohyn byivero bre xpGrov ai dorixal dinar bdexdfovro, 
Aaxav 6 warhp, K.7.Xr. 


6 Demosthenes xxxix.17: kal el urofds éxoploOn rots dtxaarnplo.s elojyor dv 5pAov Se. 
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of unemployed refugees available for jury service. Thou- 
sands of slaves had deserted.* The farmers had enough to 
do in restoring their dismantled farms? without resorting to 
the city on the chance of obtaining jury service. It must very 
soon, if not at first, have been apparent that the numbers 
offering themselves for service were inadequate for the work. 
True, there was no longer any overseas litigation, but the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants must have given rise to consider- 
able litigation in one way or another in spite of the amnesty.’ 
Under these circumstances the democratic leaders must have 
realized that the most pressing need was to make up in some 
way for the shortage in the supply of jurors without interfer- 
ing with the efficiency of the courts. The idea of smaller 
panels to cope with the congestion of the courts had long 
been familiar to those who concerned themselves about such 
things. But as Pseudo-Xenophon‘ pointed out in 424 B.c., 
smaller courts were more easily bribed. And bribery had 
begun to become serious. There was always more or less of 
it, but the sensational exploit of Anytus in successfully brib- 
ing a whole panel showed that, provided sufficient money 
was available, the size of the jury was no safeguard.s The 
time was ripe for a fundamental change in the jury system. 
The panels for certain types of cases were reduced to 200 
and 400. The increased danger of bribery was met by a new 
plan of assigning the sections to the courts daily instead of 
annually. In this way ten sections could be maintained, 
though the total number of jurors was considerably below 
the nominal 6,000. But even so, the numbers did not suffice. 
A curious system of plural registration was introduced where- 
by jurors were permitted to register in several sections in 
addition to the sections to which they were first allotted. 


* Thucydides vii. 27. 5. Cf. Aristophanes Clouds 6-7. 


7For the thorough devastation of Attica during the Decelean War, see the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia xii. 4. Cf. Hardy, “The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia and the 
Devastation of Attica,” Class. Phil., XXI1, 346 ff. 


3 Isocrates xviii and xxi. 4 Ath. Pol. iu. 7. 


5 Aristotle 4th. Pol. xxvii. Cf. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litiga- 
tion, pp. 66 ff.; Hommel, Heliaea, pp. 127-28. 
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The evidence for this feature of the new system is found 
in a passage of the Plutus of Aristophanes, which appeared 
in 388 B.c. Hermes offers to assume various characters in 
the interests of mortals, if he be permitted to stay among 
them under the régime that followed Plutus’ recovery of his 
sight. Cario, the slave, in commenting on his ability to be 
Jack of many trades, says: 

ws ayabéy éor’ Exrwvupias woANGs exe’ 

ovros yap éketpynxey atr@ Brorvov. 

oUK éTOs Gravtes of duxafovres Paya 

omevdovaty év troNAots yeypadbar ypaypuacwy.' 
If the passage be taken literally, it would seem that the prac- 
tice was common, if not general. It was formerly supposed 
that Cario was indulging in comic exaggeration by treating 
a bit of trickery as a regular practice.? But this view is no 
longer held. 

The wwéxa, or jurors’ tesserae, many of which have been 
found in graves,3 have been used to support the inference 
drawn from the passage of Aristophanes that jurors could 
be registered in other sections than the one to which they 
were originally allotted. In several cases, in addition to the 
letter of the owner’s section, which is placed regularly in the 
upper left-hand corner of the mivaxov, there are additional 
letters in the lower right-hand corner, following the name. 
For example, CI 11. 877, belonging to Lyson of the deme 
of Steiria of the A section contains also the letter H after the 
name. Likewise, C/Z i. 887, belonging to Paramonus of the 
deme of Melite of the I section, contains also the letter H. 
Now, it has been thought by some scholars that the addi- 
tional letters represent plural registration‘ and that the own- 


' Aristophanes Plutus 1164-67. 


? Frankel (Die attischen Geschworenengerichte, pp. 97 ff.) disproves Schoemann’s 
view (De sortitione judicum, I, 212) that the poet is referring to “einen haifig 
geiibten Betrug.” Cf. Teusch, op. cit., p. 50. 

3 All of the extant tesserae are of bronze and belong to the fourth century. 
They are collected in CIA ii. 875-940. 

4 Caillemer, article ‘‘Dikastai” in Daremberg-Saglio, p. 189. CIA ii. 911, 912, 
have a curious form of the letter H—hi. Some think that the form is a combination 
of H and E, and means that the owner was entitled to sit in both sections. Cf. 
Caillemer, op. cit.; Bruck, PAtlologus, LIT, 420. 
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er of CIA ii. 877, for example, was entitled to sit also with 
section H in case his own section A was not sitting and section 
H was not full. The addition of the second letter to the 
mwaxiovy obviated the necessity of giving an additional mv4- 
xuov to the juror for each section in which he was entitled 
to sit. There are no examples of two muwvdxa for the same 
man with different section letters." That the extra letters on 
the muvdxia have any connection with plural registration has 
however, been doubted.? Bruck suggests that, inasmuch as 
the muvdxa which contain extra letters are in each case re- 
used tablets, the extra letters may be part of the original 
inscription. That the extra registrations were recorded in a 
formal and regular fashion 1s, however, suggested by the 
perfect, yeypad0a, of Aristophanes.3 The plural registra- 
tions were, however, doubtless recorded on the different sec- 
tion lists. 


' There are some examples among the extant tesserae of two struck for the same 
person. CIA ii. 914, 915, found in the same tomb, are practically identical. C4 
11. 917, 918, probably found in the same tomb, differ only in that one contains the 
father’s name while the other does not. It has been suggested that the older mivaxca 
omit the father’s name, while the later ones have the more explicit designation and 
more designs. The case of the two just cited, belonging to the same man, seems to 
disprove this theory. Cf. Caillemer, op. cit., p. 1g0. It was perhaps not unusual 
for a man to have additional tesserae struck for himself. Or the original tessera 
may have been lost and found again after a duplicate copy had been issued by the 
state. It has been suggested that the tesserae in actual use were all of boxwood 
and that the extant examples in bronze were struck for the express purpose of being 
placed 1n an enthusiastic juror’s grave. Cf. Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities 
p- 397, n. 1. This, however, can hardly be the case, for several of the tablets were 
obviously used twice. CJ ii. 877, 887, 922, 932, 933, Show clear traces of another 
name beneath the present names. 


2 Cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 145, n.33: “Ob aber auf den Richtertafelchen sich 
Spuren der aus Aristophanes erschlossenen Tatsache erhalten haben, ist mindestens 
zweifelhaft.” Bruck, op. cit., LIT, 419; Mylonas, Bulletin de correspondance Hell- 
énique, 1883, pp. 29 ff. 


3 Some of the mwdxta are perforated (cf. e.g., CI ii. 876, 899, 924), a fact which 
has given rise to much speculation. The following suggestions have been made: 
(1) The perforation was necessary to enable the éurnxris to fasten the muvdxcoy on 
the xavovls after it was drawn. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., p. 124. In our utter ignorance 
of the form of the xavovls this cannot be demonstrated. Many think that the 
xavovls was no more than a groove into which the wwa«a fitted. (2) The perfora- 
tion was for the convenience of the owner so that he might attach the wivdxtov to 
his garments. Hence some are perforated and some not. (3) The perforation was 
merely a device for suspending the wivéxcoy in the grave. Cf. Caillemer, op. cit., 
Pp. 190. 
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The earliest reference to the new jury system is found in 
the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes presented in 390 or 388 
B.c. In the comedy the state 1s turned over to the women 
to manage. Praxagora, the leader of the women, introduces 
socialism. There is to be no more litigation. The courts are 
to be abolished.?, Everybody will own everything. They will 
live together and eat together.’ “Where,” inquires Praxa- 
gora’s husband, “‘will you serve dinner?” “Each court and 
arcade of the law shall be a banqueting hall for the citizens.” 
The allotment booths are to be used to marshal the citizens 
into ten groups corresponding to the sections of jurors. These 
groups, designated by the first ten letters of the alphabet, 
are to be sent to one or another of the courts which are now 
to serve as banqueting halls. 

Ta, dé KAnpwrnpia wot TpePers ; Pr. és tH ayopay KaTrabjow’ 

Kara oTnoaca rap’ ‘Appodiw KAnpwow mavtas, tws av 

eldws 6 Naxay arin xaipwr év drroiw yodumare decrvet’ 

kal knpvte. tovs éx Tod Bir’ éwi THY oToLay d&koNovOEry 

tiv Bacideov dervnoovras’ 7d dé O77’ és 7H Tapa TAUTHY, 

tous 6’ &k TOD Kamm’ és THY OTOLAY XwpEly THY aNGtTOTWALY. 
‘ Bl. d7w 6€ 76 yodupa 

ia Ledxvab Kab’ ‘8 Secamnoel: TOUTOUS dredow &ravres.4 


Praxagora’s arrangement for feeding the citizen body is a 
clever parody of the judicial system. She succeeds in making 
use of much of the discarded paraphernalia. On the basis of 
this feature of the comedy a reasonably satisfactory recon- 
struction of the jury system has been achieved. A number 
of scholars have contributed to the work. Complete agree- 
ment has not been reached, but the conclusions of Lipsius 
have won general approval. 

The number of jurors was still nominally 6,000. All eligi- 
ble citizens who offered for service were accepted and divided 
into ten sections in which the tribes were represented as 
evenly as possible. The first ten letters of the alphabet were 
used to designate the sections. To each juror was given a 
bronze tessera with his name and section letter on it. The 


' Aristophanes Ecclestazousae 657. 3 Ibid. 673-75. 
2 Ibid. 677. 4 Ibid. 683-88. 
5 Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 139 ff. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 115 ff. 
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courts were designated by the letters from A to T, just as they 
were in the next period.’ But, although in the comedy the 
places that are to serve as banquet halls are named, e.g., 
éml tiv orovay Thy Bacideov, és THY orody, not designated by 
letters, there are indications that in the court system which 
is being parodied letters were used in this period to indicate 
the courts. Lipsius? argues that in the phrases é& dézoiw 
yoampare and ro ypdpupya Kad’ & dexvqoe the letter (ypdupa) re- 
fers not to the section but to the court. When court sessions 
were to be held, all sections were summoned. Into a con- 
tainer were put ten tickets with the letters from A to K; into 
another, the letters A to T designating the particular courts 
that were to sit that day. A ticket was drawn from each 
container simultaneously. The section drawn sat in the 
court drawn. If a court of 1,000 or 1,500 was required, two 
or three tickets were drawn from the jurors’ Jar as against 
one from the jar of the courts. If a smaller court was re- 
quired, e.g., 200, 1t was easy to dispose of the excess number 
by the use of the lot. Under this system of supernumeraries 
it was always possible to secure a full quota for a jury. Ac- 
cordingly, at this time a change was made and odd numbers 
were required for each jury. The court that tried Socrates 
in 399 B.c. in all probability numbered 501.4 In the Plutus 


t Aristotle 4th. Pol. \xiii. 


2 Op. cit., p. 141, n. 23. Teusch (op. cit., p. 47) believes that ypayuara in these 
passages always refers to sections of jurors and that names or “signa quaedam,” 
not letters, were used to mark the courts. But evidence that letters were used is the 
occurrence of Z on what is generally regarded as one of the allotment cipSoda used to 
designate the courts in the process of allotment. Hommel, op. cit., p. 116, n. 293. 
Cf. Svoronos, Yournal international d’archéologie numismatique, p. 53, and Plate E. 
No. 9; Earle Fox, Reoue numismatique, 1890, p. 63, Plate III, No. 14. 


3 That men were turned away daily from the courts in spite of plural registra- 
tion is clear from Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazousae, 687 f. This feature Praxagora 
proposed not to reproduce in the matter of dining. Hommel (op. cit., p. 119) sug- 
gests that for private suits with small panels (200) the country people did not ap- 
pear. Criminal suits were put on different days to encourage the country people to 
appear for service when larger courts were required. Evidence for this second allot- 
ment on court days is found in Demosthenes xxv. 27, according to Lipisus, op. cit., 
p. 142, n. 27. Cf. Teusch, op. cit., p. 47. 


_ 4 Plato Apology 36 A: el rprdxovra pdva perémecov rev Yidwv, dxexepebyn dy. 
With a jury of 500 divided into 280 for the prosecution and 220 for Socrates, the 
change of thirty votes would have resulted in a tie which meant acquittal. With a 
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of Aristophanes’ the slave Cario says to the chorus, urging 
them to be gone, 


év TH cop vuvi Aaxov TO ypaupa cov duKafev, 
av 6’ od Badifers ; 6 5 Xdpwv 7rd EbpBorov Siéwow. 


Here again is a parody of court procedure. The dicast, on 
entering the court to which his section was allotted, received 
a token which entitled him to his fee at the end of the trial. 
The scholiast regards Xdpwv as an anagram for “Apxwyv.? 

The change in the size of the courts and the method of 
assigning panels to the courts belongs to the archonship of 
Eucleides, 403-402 B.c. Later a further change was intro- 
duced. The same men were allowed to remain in the same 
panel year after year as long as they continued to serve. 
The annual allotment to sections was confined to the new 
applicants for service each year. This was the natural thing 
to do. If all who offered were accepted, there was no need 
of an annual re-allotment. There was no reason under the 
new system why a man could not be a life-member of the 
same section. But all continued to take the oath annual- 
ly. Some support for this theory is found in the fact that 
with two exceptions only one tessera (zwdéxiov) has been dis- 
covered in each grave. This would seem to indicate that the 
deceased possessed normally only one tessera. Where there 


jury of sor divided into 221 and 280 for the defense and the prosecution, respective- 
ly, a change of thirty would have given a majority of one vote for acquittal. Diog- 
enes Laertius (11. 41) says that the votes against Socrates amounted to 281. If this is 
correct, Plato’s “thirty” must be a round number for thirty-one, and the panel 
must have numbered 501, divided into 220 and 281. If the reading in Diogenes 
Laertius is correct—ér’ ody xaredtxaoOn, draxociats dydonxovraud wreloor Whois Trav 
é&o\vovedy»—this is an example of illogical idiom. Diogenes meant to say that the 
majority of the jurors voted against Socrates and they numbered 281, or, to put it 
another way, ‘‘281 voted against Socrates, being more than the votes in his favor.” 
There is no evidence for odd numbers 1n panels in the fifth century. It is not until 
the fourth century that odd numbers are authenticated. Cf. supra, p. 243. 


1277-78. The section to which the chorus leader belongs has been allotted 
to serve beyond the grave, where Charon is in charge just as the magistrates preside 
at trials. Cf. Van Leeuwen’s note, ad Joc. Several of these cbufora mentioned in the 
text have been found. They are made of lead and have an owl (mark of the 3-obol 
piece) on one side and a letter on the other. See Gide and Caillemer, s.0. “‘Dikastai,” 
Daremberg-Saglio, for an illustration. 


26 Xdpwr xara dvaypappariopoy “Apxwv éeyerat. 
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are two, both are for the same section.* The practice of 
plural registration looks like a device suggested by experience 
in working the new system. It had the double advantage of 
securing on the spot the required numbers without abandon- 
ing the section system, and of utilizing the services of those 
who were most anxious for employment. This partial dis- 
regard for section divisions is a step toward the system of 
Aristotle’s day when jurors were still assigned to sections 
but allotted to service daily quite without regard to their 
section affiliations. It affords another example of evolution 
in the growth of institutions. 

The Eucleidean system was still used in 388 B.c., when 
the Plutus? was performed. This is the date post quem for 
the newer system. The date amte guem 1s 355 or 354, when 
the Areopagiticus of Isocrates* was delivered. Sometime be- 
tween these two dates the system described by Aristotle was 
instituted. The point at which a change in the jury system 
would seem most necessary and desirable is the year of the 
formation of the new empire, 378-377.4 Even though the 
empire was on a more liberal basis, military needs were likely 
to be pressing and continuous. Keil’ regarded the decade 
380-370 as a period in which establishment of the new league 
gave Athens the impulse to institute reforms and innova- 
tions in the most diverse departments of public life. The 
changes included the establishment of the symmories for the 
levying and collection of the property tax, the institution of 

* CIA ii. 914 and 915; 917 and 918. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. According 
to Hommel, the life-tenure of office for the dicast came about gradually owing to the 
shortage of jurors and the consequent need, in order to man the courts properly, 
of all who presented themselves for jury service. He places the beginning of the 
lifelong tenure in the decade following the production of Aristophanes’ Plutus (388 
B.c.) and assigns to this period the unperforated mwaxea on the ground that the 


perforations could not have had the use in this period which they had in the system 
described by Aristotle—i.e., being fastened on the xavovls. Cf. infra, p. 376. 


2 Cf. 277, 972, and 1166-67. 3 Sec. 54. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., p. 129. 
4 Dittenberger, Syl/oge?, No. 81; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. iol. 


5 Anonymus Argentinensis, p. 266. Keil believes that about 375 B.c. there was 
a marked increase in the time allotted to litigants for addressing the jury. This de- 
velopment followed naturally upon the perfection of oratory and the use of litigation 


for political purposes. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. 
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the proedroi, the requirement that litigants should hand 
in their pleadings and evidence in writing.? It would be 
strange if the reorganization of the jury system were not 
included among the financial, military, administrative, con- 
stitutional, and judicial reforms that followed immediately 
upon the founding of the second empire in the archonship 
of Nausinicus.3 The prospective military commitments of 
Athens were in themselves sufficient reason for adopting some 
better means than voluntary plural registrations for making 
up for the inevitable reduction in numbers of the individual 
sections that must have been anticipated. 

An attempt was made by Bruno Keil‘ to prove that, be- 
tween the system reconstructed from Aristophanes’ Ecclesia- 
zousae and Plutus and that described by Aristotle, there in- 
tervened a system different from either. It began about 375 
B.c. and ended, in what he calls ‘“‘Die Restaurationsjahre,” 
between 347 and 345. It is the novelty of the new constitu- 
tional changes that interested Aristotle. Of these the chief 
was the allotment of the jurors. This is an attractive theory. 
But the evidence adduced by Teusch, upon which Keil relies, 
is insufficient. Teusch has treated xpirns as a synonym of 
Suxagrys in a passage of Demosthenes.s The normal mean- 
ing of xpirjs is a Judge in a contest of some kind. It never 
occurs in the orators in the sense of duxaorns.° 

In Aristotle’s day the mvdxia were no longer made of 

*Glotz, “L’épistate des proédres,” Reo. d. études grecques, XXXIV (1921), 
1-19. Cf. S. B. Smith, “The Origin of the Athenian Proedroi,” Proc. of the Amer. 


Philol. Assoc. 1927, LVIAII, xxiii: ‘The lapidary evidence shows that the proedroi 
did not exist before 378-7.” 


2 Cf. supra, p. 360. 

3 Calhoun, “Oral and Written Pleading in Athenian Courts,” Trans. of the Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. L (1919), 191 ff. Cf. Hommel, op. cit., p. 129. Lipsius (op. cit., p. 149) 
refused to commit himself on the date of the introduction of the system described 
by Aristotle beyond the fact that it was in force in 355 or 354 B.c. (Isocrates vii. 54). 

4 Anonymus Argentinensis, p. 267. 

5 Teusch, op. cit., pp. 55-56. Demosthenes xxxix. 10: pépe, el 5¢ xpiris xadotro 
MavriBeos Mavriou Gopixtos, ri dy wovotuer ;  Badlformer dy dudw 37d yap tora d9dov 
wérepov oe kixdAnxer f eye ; 

© See Paley and Sandys’ notes on Demosthenes xxxix. 10, and Lipsius, op. cit., 
Pp. 150, n. 49. 
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bronze, as in the early fourth century, but of wood." A pas- 
sage in Demosthenes shows that bronze was still in use in 
348 B.c.? The need of bronze for coinage was doubtless a 
factor in the substitution of wood. In 407-406 B.c. the finan- 
cial straits of Athens forced her to melt down the golden 
statues of Niké in the Parthenon and issue what Aris- 
tophanes in the Frogs (720) called 7d xaivdv xpvciov.2 The oc- 
cupation of Decelea shut off the supply of silver from the 
mines at Laurium, and bronze coins were used for the small 
daily needs of the populace until a revival of the fortunes of 
the city after the victory of Conon in 394 enabled the Athe- 
nians to go back to silver as legal tender.4 A character in the 
Ecclesiazousae complains in comic fashion of the personal 
inconvenience he suffered by the change. He had just started 
on a round of the market to purchase supplies when a public 
crier proclaimed (819-820): 
M7 d€xecOar pndéeva 
Xadkov 76 AorTdv’ apylpw yap xpwpueba. 

He was caught with a mouthful of bronze and no silver in 
the midst of his marketing. A similar crisis arose again in 
339 B.c. Recourse was again had to melting down gold orna- 
ments in the Parthenon.’ Again silver was displaced for daily 
use by bronze. It was doubtless at this time that wooden 
tesserae were substituted for bronze to release more metal 
for coinage.® 

Aristotle, in his summary of the constitution in his own 
day, gives an elaborate description of the jury system.” The 
jurors were divided, as in the preceding period, into ten sec- 
tions designated by the letters from 4 to K. The sections 
were approximately equal, and each section contained mem- 


t Aristotle 4th. Pol. \xii. 4. 
? Demosthenes, idid.; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 150, n. §0. 
3 Head, Historia Numorum, p. 373 (2d. ed.). 


4 Aristophanes no doubt reflects popular opinion when, in the Frogs 725-26, 
he refers to these coins as rots xovnpots xadxlos and 7@ xaxlorw xoupare. 


5 Head, of. cét., p. 375. © Hommel, of. cit., p. 40. 


7 Ath, Pol. \xii1 ff. For text and translation, cf. Hommel, op. cit., pp. 11 ff. and 
Colin, Rev. d. &. grecques, XXX, 20 ff. 
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bers of all ten tribes. When a juror was appointed, he re- 
ceived the mivdxiov of boxwood containing his official desig- 
nation and the name of the section to which he was assigned. 
The jurors were chosen for particular cases by lot in a very 
complicated fashion by the nine archons, each for his own 
tribe, with the clerk of the thesmothetae acting for the tenth 
tribe. Aristotle mentions, with few details, the courthouse 
with an entrance for each tribe and two compartments 
for the drawing of lots for each tribe." These kAnpwripta 
were equipped with ten chests (x8wria) for each tribe; other 
chests to be used in the drawing of lots; two urns (tépiat); 
staves (Baxrnpiat); and counters (BdAavor), equal in number 
to the number of jurors required. The number of jurors 
needed was determined in advance by the number of courts 
which were to sit and the number of jurors necessary for 
each of these courts. The thesmothetae decided by lot which 
letters were to be used for the courts required for the day. 
Men to fill these courts were then chosen by lot from all 
ten jury sections as follows: Each juror brought his mvéxov 
and cast it into the chest marked with his section letter. 
Then twice as many were drawn as were needed for jury 
service on that day. The mvdéxa thus drawn were attached 
in some manner to a xavovis. After the requisite number 
had been drawn, the archon drew dice for the final selection. 
There were two dice, one black and one white, for each five 
amuaxa. If the archon drew a black die, the first five rwdxa 
from each xavovis were returned to their owners, who were 
rejected. If he drew a white die, the first five were accept- 
ed, and so on in order as he drew the dice. The successful 
candidates drew each a counter, showed the letter on it to 
the presiding archon, who at once threw the juror’s ruéxoy 
into a chest labeled with the same letter as that on the coun- 
ter and sent the juror into the proper court with his counter 
and with a staff of the same color as the court to which he 
was assigned. 

The presiding magistrates were selected by lot by two of 
the thesmothetae. The first magistrate drawn presided in 


1 For a reconstruction, cf. Hommel, op. cit., diagrams on pp. 140 f. 
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the first court drawn, and so on. The magistrates then by 
lot assigned five jurors, one to the superintendence of the 
water clock and four to the telling of the votes. Five others 
were assigned to the task of ordering the jurors for the recep- 
tion of their fees. 

Aristotle gives the various amounts of water which were 
allowed for the pleadings in different types of cases. But in 
certain types of cases (e.g., cases involving a penalty of im- 
prisonment, death, exile, dryia, and confiscation) speeches 
were not limited by the water clock, but each party had a 
fixed part of the day. 

Most courts consisted of 500 jurors, but two or three 
courts were sometimes combined for important cases. Each 
juror, after the conclusion of the speeches, was given a per- 
forated ballot and a solid ballot. The perforated ballot was 
for the plaintiff; the solid for the defendant. The staves 
were taken up, and in return each juror, as he cast his ballot, 
received a voucher (atuBodov) with the letter I (i.e., the nu- 
meral 3), which he had to surrender when he received his 
pay. This was to insure that he voted. If he could not show 
that he had voted, he received no pay. The jurors cast the 
ballots which they wished to have counted into a brazen urn, 
and discarded the remaining ballots into a wooden urn. 
Equality of votes constituted victory for the defendant. If 
the jury had to determine the penalty, a second vote had 
to be taken. Afterward the jurors received their pay in the 
allotted order.” 

This complicated system was intended to prevent bribery 
and tampering with the jury in any form. Aristotle indicates 
in at least half a dozen passages quite explicitly that certain 
details of the system were devised as a safeguard against 
dishonest practices.” 


* Colin, op. cit., p. 85 ff. Hommel, op. cit., p. 128. 


2 Ath. Pol. \xiv. 2; Ixiv. 4; Ixvi. 1; Ixvi, 2; Ixv. 1; lxix. 1. Cf. Hommel, op. cit, 
p. 128. Colin (op. cit., 85 f.) collects various passages from fourth- and fifth-century 
literature tending to discredit the jury system. But the faults that are mentioned in 
these passages are not such as could have been cured by any system of allotment of 
jurors. In the fifth century the Athenians relied on the size of a panel to prevent 
corrupt practices. But when they were forced to use smaller panels, they finally 
devised the intricate system of Aristotle’s day. 
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The importance of the heliastic courts in the Athenian 
political system can scarcely be overestimated." Aristotle 
concludes his history of the Athenian constitution by a brief 
summary of the eleven major constitutional changes which 
he had described in detail.2 The eleventh is the democratic 
restoration after the overthrow of the Thirty. Aristotle char- 
acterizes it as follows: 

At that time the people, having secured the control of the state, estab- 
lished the constitution which exists at the present day..... The democ- 
racy has made itself master of everything and administers everything by 
its votes in the assembly and by the law courts in which it holds supreme 
power. 


The appeal to the dicasterion, introduced by Solon, devel- 
oped into the supremacy of the dicasts, for the masters of 
the judicial verdicts became masters of the state.’ 

* For the reasons for Athenian litigiousness, cf. Bonner, Lawyers and Litigants 
in Ancient Athens, pp. 96 ff. 

2 Ath. Pol. xii. 3 Cf. ibid., ix. 1; xxxv. 2. 
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Absences of dicasts from court sessions, 
240 

Achilles, representative of Peleus in war, 
3 

Action: right of bringing, 95; under 
Solon, 167 ff.; in homicide, 167 

&Sea, granted only by assembly of 
6,000, 213 

édtxla, 207 


Administration of justice: informal in 
Heroic Age, 11; under Theseus, 61; 
in the early codes, 77; under Solon, 
149 ff.; after Solon, 182; under 
Peisistratus, 183 ff.; as means of 
control in Athenian Empire, 227, 
310 ff.; military considerations in, 
232; in the constitutions of the Four 
Hundred, 326; in fourth-century 
Athens, 346 ff. 


Adultery, 12, 52 
Advocates representing demes, 321 


Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, 12; mur- 
dered by Orestes, 17 


Aegyptius, 6 
Aethiopis, homicide pollution in, $4 
Agamemnon, prowess of, in athletics, 3 


é&yop4: in Homer, as medium of com- 
munity action, 26; a prototype of 
Athenian }Xala, 26 

Agoratus: case of, 212; denunciation of 
officials by, 246 

aléeors in laws of Draco, 65, 119, 273 

&xptros, meaning of, 336 

Alcibiades: information against, 302, 
303, 308; impeachment of, 304 

Alcmaeonidae: tried by court of Three 
Hundred, 102; capture of Cylonian 
party by, 134; quarrel with Cylonian 
factions, 149; feud of, with Peisis- 
tratidae, 187 


Allies: treatment of, by Athens in 
judicial matters, 310 ff.; treatment 
of, in political and criminal cases, 
312; classes of, 313; appeals of, 
against tribute assessments, 314; 
local courts of, 315 


Amnesty law, 54; text of, 104 f.; in- 
terpretation of, 105 ff.; after Battle 
of Aegospotami, ephetae in, 274 

Anakrisis: survival of trial before 
single judge, 283; evidence at, 283; 
distinguished from arbitration, 284; 
proceedings at, 290; under the 
Thirty, 332 


Anarchy between Solon and Peisistra- 
tus, 181 f. 


Androdamas, 70 

Antalcidas, peace of, 316 

Antiphon, impeachment of, 302, 308, 
321 

aéxéyer in laws of Draco, 120 

arodéxtar, 282 

éwodidwu, confusion of forms of, 139 

d&xodcxety in decree of Cannonus, 206 

Apollodorus v. Arethusius, 292 


Appeals: under Solon, 151 ff., 166; fre- 
quency of, 176 ff.; unsuccessful, pen- 
alty for, 179; increase in number of, 
after tyrants, 196; frequency of, un- 
der Athenian Empire, 224; from 
decisions of Areopagus, 269; from 
fines imposed by magistrates, 279; 
from arbitrator’s decision, 287, 347; 
in demes, 320 

Arbitration: in the Homeric Age, 27; in 
the trial-scene, 36; a regular pro- 
ceeding in Homeric Age, 42; in inter- 
ests of aristocracy, 43; obligatory, 
43 ff.; voluntary, in age of Hesiod, 
§2; under Theseus, 61; development 
from voluntary to obligatory, 62; 
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under Peisistratus, 184; in village 
communities, 318; under the Thirty, 
334; public, establishment of, 346 ff., 
350; exemption from, 349; In the 
fifth century, 351; under the rural 
justices, 352 

Arbitrators: appointment of men in 
sixtieth year as, 232; public, produc- 
tion of evidence before, 287; institu- 
tion of, 346 ff.; connection of, with 
Forty, 347; procedure before, 347 ff., 
353; appeals from decisions of, 347 

Archebiades, case of, 350 

Archestratus, laws of, 253 

Archon: proclamation of, 43, 62, 84; 
cases under jurisdiction of, 85; court 
of, 234, 245 

Archon basileus: jurisdiction of, 85; 
chairman of Areopagus, 94; court 
of, 246; jurisdiction of, in dcéBea, 
260 

Archons: judicial functions of, 84; final 
jurisdiction of, 84; oath of, 169 

Archonship, date of institution of, 62 


Areopagus: trials for attempts on gov- 
ernment before, 63, 198; both ad- 
ministrative and judicial body, 77; in 
pre-Solonian Athens, 88 ff.; develop- 
ment of, from Homeric Council of 
Elders, 89; name of, g0; membership 
of, 90; homicide functions of, 92; 
political functions of, 94; procedure 
before, 95; control of magistrates by, 
9$3 jurisdiction of, in treason, 97, 
169; in the amnesty law, 105 ff.; pro- 
cedure in, in pre-Solonian times, 125; 
procedure in, in Eumenides, 126 ff.; 
in the Draconian constitution, 145; 
in Solonian constitution, 163; right 
of e66vva, 165; during anarchy after 
Solon, 182; under the tyrants, 186; 
after Salamis, 191, 261; curtailed by 
Ephialtes, 221; Aristotle's account of 
Ephialtes’ and Pericles’ attacks on, 
228, 252; prominent members of, 252; 
powers lost by attack of Ephialtes 
on, 255 f.; homicide functions of, 
left to, 257; use of committees by, 
268; jurisdiction of, in religious cases, 
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259; control of ephebi by, 261; 
exercise of youoduAaxla by, 262; over- 
sight of building by, 267; control of 
Soxiuacla and efOuva by, 268; el@uva 
of, 269; attack on, by Pericles, 270; 
continued prestige of, 276; position 
of, after Aegospotami, 276; position 
of, after Chaeronea, 276; removal! of 
laws of Ephialtes concerning, 277, 
328; powers of, restored by decree of 
Teisamenus, 277; as court for el- 
oayyedla, 298; under the Four Hun- 
dred, 326; suspension of, under 
Thirty, 329; in the fourth century, 
362; expulsion of members of, 362; as 
special commission of inquiry, 364; 
independent jurisdiction of, 365 

Arginusae, Battle of,: trial of generals 
after, 266 

Aristeides: of Ceos, 70; the Athenian, 
suggests pay for jurors, 227; organ- 
ization of Athenian Empire by, 227; 
part of, in overthrow of Areopagus, 
253; refusal of, to accept aid from 
Callias, 285 

Aristogeiton, 186 

Aristoteles, decree of, 315 

Aristotle: description of heroic kingship 
by, 1; accounts of Solon by, 151; 
jury system in time of, 375 ff. 


écéBea : relation of Areopagus to, 258; 
cases of, before dicasteries, 260 

Assault and battery, 14 

Assembly: in Heroic Age, 6 ff.; right to 
summon, 6 f.; formal meetings of, 7; 
exercise of judicial functions by, 77, 
197 ff., 262, 249; in Solonian con- 
stitution, 167 ff.; laws dealing with 
powers of, 200 ff.; quorum in, 202 ff.; 
usual number of attendants of, 216; 
in the demes, 220 


Athenian Empire: administration of 
justice mn, 227; judicial organization 
of, 3108; commercial policy of 
Athens in, 310; policy of Athena in 
political and criminal cases, 312; 
second empire, administration of 
Justice in, 335 


INDEX 


Athens: in Homer, §8; policy of, in com- 
mercial matters, 310; policy of, in 
political and criminal cases, 312; 
executive head of second Athenian 
confederacy, 315 


dripla, 233, 315 

Attica: unification of, 57 ff., 318; 1n the 
Heroic Age, 57; date of unification of, 
59 

&Eoves, 76 


Banishment: as result of homicide, 19, 
118; provisions for terminating, 118; 
penalty for breaking, 119; right of 
prosecuting for unlawful return from, 
167; as result of ostracism, 194; as 
penalty under Athenian Empire, 315, 
316 

Barathron, 206 


Baowrebs: in Heroic Age, 2 ff.: divine 
descent of, 2; revenue of, 3; duties 
and prerogatives of, 3 ff.; criticism 
of, 7 

Blood-feud: tolerated by society, 17; 
prevention of, a reason for state in- 
tervention in homicide, §5 


Blood-money, 18; comparatively rare, 
21; origin of, 21; not compulsory, 33; 
in Gortyn code, 79 

Boeotian League, federal court in, 316 

Boulé: in Heroic Age, 5 ff.; organization 
of, 192; of 401 in Draconian con- 
stitution, 143; of 400 in Solonian 
constitution, 158; presidency of, in 
assembly, 160; of 500 instituted by 
Cleisthenes, 189, 335; restriction of 
powers of, 200 ff., 337 ff.; oath of, 
200, 204, 342; in decree of Chalcis, 
214; as commission of ecclesia, 226; 
under Four Hundred, 326, 335, 340; 
under Thirty, 332, 335; history of, 
335 ff.; power of, in fourth century, 
336; judicial powers of, 336; acts of 
ultra vires, 338; audit of, 338 


Bovrndspa, 6 


Callias, financial aid of, refused by 
Aristeides, 285 
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Callimachus, speech of Isocrates against 
285 

Callistratus v. Olympiodorus, 287 

Callixenus: decree of, 212, 214; ypadh 
wapavouwy against, 266 

Cannonus: decree of, 205; notoriety of, 
207; date of, 208; provisions of, 208; 
in trial of generals, 308 

Chaeronea: Battle of, 109; position of 
Areopagus after, 276, 365 

Chalcis: decree of, 204; oaths in, 214, 
340 

Change in laws, attitude of Greek 
writers toward, 75 

Charondas, 69 

Children in early codes, 80 

CIA i. 57: text of, 201; date of, 203 ff., 
349, 344 

Cimon: Athenian military policy dic- 
tated by, 223; prosecution of, by 
Pericles, 228; return of from exile, 
270 

Citizens: in early codes, 80; classifica- 
tion of, in Athens, 1568 ff.; revision of 
lists of, 188; registration of, in demes, 
319 

Civil war as result of homicide, 20 

Cleisthenes: reforms of, 187 ff., 342; 
date of, 189; official position of, 189; 
Persian policy of, 191; “new laws” of, 
193; use of eigayyedia by, 299 

Cleomenes: intervention of, in Athenian 
affairs, 188; trial of Athenian allies of, 
199 

Cleon, patron of dicasts, 248 

Clubs, oligarchic, in Athenian politics, 
303 

Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, 12; mur- 
dered by Orestes, 17 

Codes, sources of, 74 

Codification of laws: date of, 67; began 
in colonies, 69; reasons for, 69 

Commissions, political, 325 

Community action: in Homeric Age, 
22; in Age of Hesiod, 51; under The- 
seus, 61 
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a tase legal process, development 

of: in Athens, 44, 61; in Boeotia, 
44 ff. 

Constitution: pre-Draconian, 83; Ath- 
enian, Aristotle’s summary of, 136; 
Solonian, 149 ff.; provisions against 
subversion of, 169 

Contracts in early codes, 82 

Council of Elders: in the Heroic Age, 
5 ff.; in Athens, connection of, with 
Prytaneum, 64; under Theseus, go 

Court fees, development of, from wager 
deposit, 51 

Courts. See Dicasteries 

Crimes, not known in Homer, 11 

Criminal law, 22, $1; origin of, not in 
homicide, 53 

Customary law, 67; perpetuated in early 
codes, 74 

Cylon: rebellion of, 106, 134; connection 
of naucrars with, 129 ff. 


Damages, 14 f., 28, 51 

Damasias, attempt of, at tyranny, 181 

Deception of people: method of dealing 
with, 207; law against, in Demos- 
thenes, 208, 299, 306 

dedeuévov in decree of Cannonus, 205 

Delos: confederacy of, 222; administra- 
tion of Justice in, 227, 310 ff. 

Delphinium, 105, 150, 123, 234; dicasts 
in, 271 

Demades on penalties of Draco, 77 


Demarchs: right of inflicting fines, 279, 
321; as representative of deme in 
litigation, 320; intervention of, in 
seizure of property, 322 

Demes: substitution of, for naucraries, 
192; auditing of accounts in, 319 

Democracy: connection of Theseus 
with, 59; development of, under 
Cleisthenes, 191; concentrates power 
in hands of assembly, 200 ff.; checked 
after Persian Wars, 251; influence of 
Areopagus on, 254 ff.; restored after 
Thirty, 277; attempts to overthrow, 
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dealt with by eloayyeNla 298 ff.; 
criticisms of, 323 

Sijuos xAnOov, 202 

diatra, 288; confusion of, with dvdxptocs, 
288 


5cadeAnupévoy in decree of Cannonus, 205 


dravhdiots, 319 

dixat xd cupBdrwy, 222, 311; summary 
of treatment of, 311; procedure in, 
312; treatment of, under second 
Athenian confederacy, 315 


dixagrddos, 30 


dixacrai, in Gortyn, 87; in Athens, oath 
of, 162, 226; Six Thousand, 163, 213, 
217; oath of, in decree of Chacis, 214; 
whole number of 6,000, 225; division 
of, into sections, 226; age qualifica- 
tion of, 226; pay for, 226 ff.; pay for 
first suggested by Aristeides, 227; 
method of choosing in fifth century, 
230 ff.; Aristophanes’ description of, 
231 ff.; age of, 231; punishments for 
unqualified, 233; normal size of 
panels of, 233; continuity of panels 
of, 235 ff.; average number of, in at- 
tendance, 240; full quota of, required, 
241; whole body of, required in con- 
nection with mutilation of Hermae, 
247; means of notifying of sessions 
of, 248; substituted for ephetae, 270; 
date of substitution of, for ephetae, 
271; shortage of, 367; bribery of, 367; 
plural registration of, 367; xewdana 
of, 368; selection of, in fourth cen- 
tury, 370; life-tenure of, 372 


duxacral xard Shyous: instituted by 
Peisistratus, 184, 318; restored in 
453-452 B.C., 184, 229; 30 in number, 
229; jurisdiction and procedure of, 
351; changed to the Forty, 351; and 
arbitration, 352 


Dicasteries: organization of, 221 ff.; 
reasons for, 222 ff.; commissions of 
Heliaea, 224; method of selection of, 
224; number of, in fifth century, 234; 
method of choosing large panels for, 
239, 246; popularity of service in, 
236; tie vote in, 239; average at- 
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tendance in, 240; frequent sessions of, 
244; assignment of, to magistrates, 
245; value of large panels in, 247; 
political aspect of, 248; criticism of, 
324; under the Thirty, 331; suspen- 
sions of sessions of, 366; first reorgan- 
ization of, 366 ff.; number of jurors 
in, in fourth century, 371; second re- 
organization of, 372ff.; third re- 
organization of, 375 ff. 


Sexaorhproy : instituted by Solon, 151 ff.; 
singular and plural, 153; develop- 
ment of, under Cleisthenes, 196 


duxdfw, meaning of, 28, 36 

dlxy : meaning of, 10; as private suit, 170 

Stans radavra, Hymn to Hermes (324), 50 

Diocles, 69 

Soxtpacla: of jurors, not mentioned, 
233; of magistrates, connection of 
Areopagus with, 268; of boys, 268; 
under the Thirty, 277 

Swpopayor Bacrdijes, 46 

Draco: code of, 43, 71, 83; doctrine of 
pollution known to, §3;Prytaneum in, 
63; aldeots in, 65; as special thesmo- 
thete, 72, 135; severity of penalties 
of, 77, 133; constitution of, 83, 
134 ff.; homicide laws of, 111 ff.; text 
of, 112; freedom of prosecution per- 
mitted by, 120, 168; non-homicide 
laws of, 133; condition of people in 
time of, 134; text of constitution of, 
137; property classes in, 139; list of 
officials in, 142; council of 401 in, 
143; an anachronism, 145; revision 
of laws of, 271 


éxivos, 287; definitions of by lexicog- 
raphers, 288 

eloayyeXla : under Solon, 169; of Milti- 
ades, 198; panel of 1,000 necessary 
for, 246; history of, 294 ff.; defini- 
tions of, 294; popularity of, 296; fine 
in case of failure to obtain sufficient 
votes in, 296, 305; triviality of cases 
handled by, 297; 1n Draconian consti- 
tution, 298; law of Solon concerning, 
298; under Cleisthenes, 299; under 
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Ephialtes, 300; procedure in, 300, 
308; cases of, 301; against Alcibiades, 
304; suspended under the Four Hun- 
dred, 304; penalties in cases of, 305; 
extension of use of, 306; under the 
Thirty, 331 

eloaywyeis, 88; court of, 245; tribute 
cases before, 315 

eloaywytpuds, 289 

kxxAnala, 159. See Assembly 

Eleven, the, under Peisistratus, 186 


jArala: court of appeal under Solon, 
154; survivals of the word, 154; as 
name for court of thesmothetae, 156, 
234; meaning of, 157; connection 
with Homeric assembly, 158; chair- 
manship of, 161; organization of, as 
court, 161; age qualification for, 162; 
number in, 163; limitation on mem- 
bership of, 163; right of e@uva, 165; 
becomes court of first resort, 195 

pdtacral, oath of, 155 

Ephebi, control of by Areopagus, 261 

épeots, introduced by Solon, 160, 164, 
166 

Ephetae: account of, by Pollux, 91; ori- 
gin of, 98 ff.; age qualification of, 98; 
number of, 99; in Jaws of Draco, 103; 
in minor homicide courts, 104; in the 
amnesty law, 105; etymology of, 101; 
as commissions of Areopagus, 100, 
226, 269; full quota of, 242; replaced 
by dicasts, 270; date of, 271; survival 
of name of, 271 

Ephialtes, 190; campaign of, against 
Areopagus, 252; reforms of, 253 f.; 
companions of, in overthrow of Are- 
opagus, 253; method of attack of, 
255; repeal of laws of, 277 

éxtBorg: limit of, 279; in Wasps (769), 
280; right of magistrates to inflict, 
283 

éxcueAnral, tribute cases before, 315 

éwioxnyis of Charondas, 77 


Eumenides, procedure of Areopagus in, 
126 

Eupeithes: tried by Ithacans, 24; asks 
for punishment of Odysseus, 25 
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e6$vva: in pre-Solonian Athens, 96; in 
Solon’s time, 153, 164; of magistrates, 
connection of Areopagus with, 268; of 
Areopagus, 269, 362; under the 
Thirty, 277; as remedy for ill treat- 
ment by magistrates, 281; in demes, 
319 

Evidence: at anakrisis, 283 ff.; oral 
presentation of, in heliastic courts, 
283; not all produced at anakrisis, 
284; first produced at trial, 285; 
challenges to produce, 285; produc- 
tion of, before public arbitrator, 287; 
written, 291, 353 ff.; reasons for writ- 
ing of, 354 ff.; date of introduction of 
writing of, 357 

Evidentiary oath, 27; in age of Hesiod, 
49; in early codes, 74; ascribed to 
Rhadamanthus, 174 


éinynrhs, 77 


Fanta, on the meaning of Oaxos, 8 

Fifty-one, as number of ephetae in 
ateots, 273 

Fines: regular penalty in Gortyn code, 
78; right of magistrates to impose, 
279; 282; confirmation of, by court, 
279; appeal from, 279; refusal to 
pay, 280; of 1,000 drachmas for 
failure to win fifth part of votes, 296 

Foreigners, rights of, 310 

Forty, 88; 282, substitution of, for 
Thirty, 346; selection of, 346; juris- 
diction of, 346; connection of, with 
arbitrators, 347 

Four Hundred: revolution of, 216, 325; 
oligarchic clubs in, 303; criminal 
cases under, 326; civil cases under, 
326 

Freedom of prosecution, 120 ff.; 167 ff. 

Freedom of speech in Homeric period, 22 


Generals: introduced by Cleisthenes, 
190; trial of, 212, 265, 296, 300, 308 

y&os, 1 

yéporres in the Heroic age, 5 f. 

Gortyn code, 71; publication of, 76; 
nba por in, 87 
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Government, attempts on, 62 


ypadt, public suit, 170 

yead? dpylas, 133; jurisdiction of Are- 
opagus in, 261 

yea doeBelas, 306 

ypady derlas, 306 

ypadgy) rapavdpuwy : of Leogoras, 225; tried 
by court of 6,000, 246; established by 
Ephialtes, 264; abolition of, by the 
Four Hundred, 264, 325; earliest 
known instance of, 265; attempted 
use of, against Callixenus, 266; 
against Thrasybulus, 267; under the 
Thirty, 277 

ypad) wupxaaés under jurisdiction of 
Areopagus, 258 


Heliastic courts. See Dicasteries 
Hemlock as method of execution, 206 


Hermae: mutilation of, 225, 246 f.; use 
of ypad?) rapavouwy at time of, 265; 
connection of Alcibiades with, 301 

Heroic Age: administration of justice 
in, 1 ff.; kingship in, 1 ff.; organiza- 
tion of society in, 1 ff. 

Hesiod: as source for administration of 
justice, 44 ff.; litigation of, with his 
brother, 46 

Hipparchus, trial of, before assembly, 
199, 299 

Hippias, 186 

Homer: picture of society in, 1 ff.; ad- 
ministration of justice in time of, 
1 ff. 

Homicide: in the Homeric Age, 15 ff.; 
as a menace to society, 17; need of 
avenging, 17; punishments for, 19 f.; 
classification of kinds of, 21; in age 
of Hesiod, 53; in code of Draco, 54; 
reasons for state intervention in, 55, 
65, 103, 167; in early codes, 74, 79; 
religious conservatism in, 74; unpre- 
meditated, in code of Draco, 114; re- 
striction of right to prosecute for, 
115; justifiable, in code of Draco, 
123; premeditated, not mentioned in 
code of Draco, 124; mythical trials 
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for, 125; under the Four Hundred, 
326; under the Thirty, 329 


Hypereides v. Philocrates, application of 
vouos eloayyeATixds in, 305 


Impeachment. See eloayyeXla 
Interdict in homicide laws of Draco, 114 
Isagoras, 188 

torwp, in Homeric trial-scene, 35 


Judicial decisions, recording of, 87, 171 

Judicial functions of magistrates, 279 ff. 

Judicial processes: developed from 
arbitration, 42; in Boeotia, 44 ff.; 
open to foreigners, 45 


xawvéy, one of the courts, 234, 245 

King: Homeric, as arbitrator, 29; as 
presiding official in homicide cases, 
66; chairman of council, 93 

Kings: in the amnesty law, 109; in the 
laws of Draco, 109, 115, 123; 
identity of, 116 

Kingship: in Heroic Age, 1 ff.; quali- 
fications for, 3; scepter the outward 
sign of, 3; under Theseus, 60; put in 
commission, gO 

Kolakretae, 65 

xéoyoe in Gortyn code, 87, 97 

xbpBes, 76 

xupla éxxAngla: connection of, with 
ostracism, 195; quorum in, 215; 
identification of, 218 ff.; date of in- 
stitution of, 219; in demes, 220; con- 
nection of, with eloayyeNla, 300 


Aaol in the Homeric trial-scene, 34 


Lawgivers, 67 ff.; in general from middle 
class, 72; travels of, 73; regarded as 
inspired, 73, 74 

Laws: in the Heroic Age, 9; codifica- 
tion of, 67 ff.; divine origin of, 73; 
provisions for changing, 75; publica- 
tion of, 76; dealing with powers of 
ecclesia and boulé, 200 ff. 

Ledl, on the Areopagus, g1 


Angtapxexd ypaupareia, 230 
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Litigation: press of, in Athens, 244, 248; 
reciprocity in, in Athenian Empire, 
310; under the Thirty, 331 

Logistae, Board of Thirty, institution 
of, 268 


Lot, use of, in #zala under Solon, 162 

Lycurgus, 71, 134 

Lynch law, 23 

Lysias: proposed citizenship of, 267; 
speech of, for Polyaenus, 279 


Magistrates: final jurisdiction of, 84, 
282; responsibility of, 96; 153; 
change in judicial functions of, 196, 
224; change in election of, 223; as 
chairmen of courts, 245; assignment 
of courts to, 245; judicial functions 
of, 279 ff.; decision of, on admissi- 
bility of cases, 289 

Marriage in early codes, 79 


maptupos, 41 

Menestratus, &aa granted to, 212 

Miltiades: tried before assembly, 23, 
197, 198, 299; tried by decree of 
Cannonus, 207 

Mob violence, 23; in age of Hesiod, 51 

“Monthly suits,” 315 


Naucraries: prytaneis of, 106, 129; 
organization of, 129; duties of, 129, 
318 

Naucraroi: organization and duties of, 
129; connection of, with Cylonian 
rebellion, 129; abolished by Cleis- 
thenes, 130; council of, 318 

Nausinicus, reforms of archonship of, 
360, 362, 373 ff. 

vouopbAaxes : institution of, 262; duties 
of, 263 

vouopudaxia: exercised by Areopagus, 
262; exercised by vouodtAaxes 262; 
restored to Areopagus, 263 

vouos eloayyeArixés, 209; change in, un- 
der Cleisthenes, 299; under Solon, 
298; under Ephialtes, 300; date of 
passing of, 302 ff.; text of, in Hyper- 
eides, 302; incompleteness of, 306 
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vipos wepi ray dcarnray, 353 
poupdés in Mazaka, 76 


Oath: sworn by archons against accept- 
ing bribes, 62; of the #Acagral, 155, 
162; of the parties under Solon, 173; 
preliminary party oaths of later 
practice, 175; of the boulé, 190, 192, 
200, 204; in decree of Chalcis, 214; 
of dicasts, 226; of witnesses to evi- 
dence, 284 

6 Bovdéuevos, 120 ff., 167 ff.; as volun- 
teer prosecutor in treason, 169 

@detov, one of the courts, 234 


Olives, jurisdiction of Areopagus in cases 
involving, 258, 363 

Orestes: murder of Clytemnestra by, 
17; trial of, in Eumenides, 125 ff.; 
Argive trial of, 129 

Ostracism: introduced by Cleisthenes, 
190; procedure in, 193 ff.; quorum 
in, 194; date of introduction of, 195; 
of Themistocles, 254 


Palladium, 105, 110, 234; not specified 
by Draco, 118; dicasts in, 27! 

wavres 'A@nvaior, equivalent to 6,000 
Athenians, 211 ff. 

xapéPuoroy, court of Eleven, 234, 245 


wapaxarafonn, 40 

warps wodkstela, 324, 334 

Pay: for jurors, 226 ff.; date of, 227 f.; 
motive of Pericles for, 248, 270 

Peisander, abolition of democracies by, 
304 

Peisistratus: rule of, 181 ff.; retention 
of Solonian laws by, 182; charge of 
murder against, 186 

Penalties: fixing of, in early codes, 77; 
increased for unsuccessful appeals, 
179; in case of failure to obtain one- 
fifth of votes, 296; in cases of eloayye- 
Ma, 305; under Athenian Empire, 
315 

Pericles: definition of laws by, 9; intro- 
duction of pay for jurors by, 227, 
248; prosecution of Cimon by, 228; 
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tried before court of 1,500, 246; part 
of, in overthrow of Areopagus, 253 ff., 
270; prosecution of Pyrilampes by, 
257 

wept owrnplas, debates, 211 

Persia, war with, 251 

Pheidon, 71, 134 

dius Shuov, 26 

Philolaus, 71 

dévos dxobowos and exobsios, 21, 33 

Phreatto, 105, 110, 124, 234 

phron, 1; as military unit, 2; participa- 
tion of, in homicide, 65 

Phrynichus, trial of, 199, 299 

@udoBacrde’s 57, 63; intervention of in 
intertribal disputes, 65; in Prytane- 
um court, 107 ff.; in preliminary in- 
vestigation in homicide trials, 117 

@dAov, 1; as military unit, 2 

wivaxca, 368; material of, 374 f. 

Pittacus, 70, 134 

Plataea, Battle of, 203 

Pleadings, written, 360 ff. 

x\hpns Sijyos: identified with éjpos 
wAnObwy, 209; in Aristophanes, 210 

x\npody, meaning of, 241 

xd00s, as quorum, 216 

Polemarch: jurisdiction of, 85; court of, 
246 

Pollution: not connected with homicide 
in Homeric Age, 15; date of appear- 
ance of, 53; as reason for state inter- 
vention in homicide, 53; in Shield of 
Heracles, 54; in age of Hesiod, 54; of 
returned homicide, 120 

Pollux, account of ephetae, 91, 93 

Polyaenus, case of, 279 

Popular courts, 77 

xpoBobldevpa, 266 

rpobiacla, 116, 285, 290 

Property, in early codes, 81 

mwpos tows texlos, one of the courts, 
234, 245 

wpuraveia, court fees, 63 
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mwpuravetoyv, 57 

Prytaneis: of the naucraries, 130 ff.; in 
Draconian constitution, 143; of 
Cleisthenean boulé, 193 

Prytaneum: originally an important 
state court, 63; in the amnesty law, 
104 ff.; in preliminary investigation 
in homicide, 118; no reference to, in 
laws of Draco, 124 


yYevdoxrAnrela, 292 
Purification, 16 


Quorum: in ostracism, 194; as require- 
ment for duos wAnObwy, 202; in 
xdijipns Sijpos, 209; In xupla éxxdAnola, 
216; in dicastery, 217; in Magnesia, 
217; in Delphi, 217; in deme as- 
sembly, 220 


Receivers-general, 282 
Religion, jurisdiction of Areopagus in, 
259, 363 


Sacramentum, 38 


Self-help: in the Homeric age, 11 ff.; in 
adultery, 12; in robbery, 13; in 
homicide, 15; in age of Hesiod, 52; 
under Theseus, 61; permitted by 
Zaleucus, 77 


Shield of Heracles, pollution in, 54 


Six thousand: as a quorum in the as- 
sembly, 209 ff.; in one dicastery, 225, 
233; as name for whole body of 
dicasts, 225; method of choosing, 
230; qualifications for, 230 

Slavery in early codes, 80 


Solon: appointed archon, 72, 149; 
judicial reforms of, 149 ff.; evidence 
from poetry of, 149 ff.; experience of, 
in matters of law, 149; accounts of, 
by Aristotle, 151; obscurity of laws 
of, 152; debt of, to Draco, 166; 
freedom of prosecution permitted by, 
167 ff.; advantages of his judicial 
system, 176; law of, concerning 
elcayyeNla, 298 

Steinwenter on compulsory process of 
law, 47 
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Stoning as a punishment in Homeric 
period, 26, 206 

orparnyol in Draconian constitution, 
142 

Sumptuary laws in early codes, 82 

Supernumeraries to fill court panels, 
objections to, 242 

Sycophants at time of Thirty, 332, 333 

cbuBora, 311 


Talents: in trial-scene, destination of, 
37; theories about, 38; as wager, 40; 
in Hymn to Hermes (324), 50 

Teisamenus, decree of, 244, 276 


Telemachus, right of, to summon as- 
sembly, 6 


rénevos of the Homeric king, 3 
Thasos, revolt of, 223, 228 
Oéutores, 9 


Themistocles: and the Areopagus, 109; 
ostracism of, 223; proposed trial of, 
for Medism, 252, 300; part of, in 
overthrow of Areopagus, 252 ff.; trial 
before people, 299 

Theogenes, case of, before Areopagus, 
259 

Theognis, attitude of, toward privileges 
of commons, 67 


Theramenes after Aegospotami, 276 
Thersites, 8 


Theseus: unification of Attica by, 57, 
go; institution of guvoiaa, by, 58; 
connection of, with democracy, 59; 
constitutional provisions of, 60 


Geopol, 87 

Thesmothetae: institution of, 43, 85; 
origin of, 85; function of, in fifth 
century, 87; jurisdiction of, before 
Solon, 88; court of, 156, 234, 2465, 
311; under Peisistratus, 186; large 
juries required by, 247 

Thirty; board of, in fifth century, 246; 
tyrants, expulsion of, 267; removal 
of Ephialtes laws by, 277, 328; ap- 
pointment of, 327; government of, 
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327; revision of laws by, 328; educa- 
tion under, 328; suspension of Areop- 
agus by, 329; homicide under, 329; 
popular courts under, 331; litigation 
under, 3313 exercise of judicial func- 
tions by, 332; civil cases under, 332; 
sycophants under, 332, 333; arbitra- 
tion under, 334; rural justices, see 
duxaoral xara Sypovs 

Oaxos, 8 

Thucydides, description of heroic king- 
ship, ! 

Thurii, laws of, 70 

Treaties, commercial, in Athenian Em- 
pire, 311 

Trial-scene in the Jitad, 30 ff. 

Tribes of Ion, 57; reorganization of, 
under Cleisthenes, 192 

Tribute: assessments of, in Athenian 
Empire, 314; cases involving, 315 

Trittyes, instituted by Cleisthenes, 192 

Twelve Tables, 68 
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Tyranny: treatment of, 108; in Athens, 
181 ff.; of Miltiades in Chersonese, 
198 

Unification of Attica, constitutional 
changes involved in, 60 


Vengeance, for homicide, 18, 55 

Votes: equality of, in law courts, 240; 
attempt to secure full complement of, 
in fifth century, 240; attempts to 
avoid tie votes, 243 


Wager: in the Homeric Age, 26; as in- 
ducement to arbitration, 31; common 
form of trial, 41; under compulsory 
arbitration, 51 

Witnesses: not found in Homer, 41; 1n 
age of Hesiod, 42, 49, 52; oath of, to 
evidence, 284; impromptu, 284; chal- 
lenges to produce, 285 

Writing, influence of, on codification, 76 


tuvolxa, institution of, 58 
Zaleucus, 69; rank of, 72 
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